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dero THE 
Right Reverend Father in God, 


RICHARD, 
Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
on, nn 
H E peculiar Honour I juſtly 
have for your Perſonal Worth 
concurring with that Reverence l owe 
to your Epiſcopal Character, and that 
happy Relation wherein I now ſtand 
to you as my Dioceſan, obliges me to 
lay theſe Papers at your Lordlhip's 
Feet ; and that which your Eminent 
Greatneſs has made a Debt, your no 
leſs Illuftrious Goodneſs incourages me 
to Pay. Upon which two inducements 
(the greateſt that can be even in Re- 
ligious as well as Human Addrefles) 
I humbly preſume to tender. theſe 
plain Diſcourſes to your Lordfhip's. 
A 2 fa- 


— 


kD 


— 


T be Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
favourable Peruſal and Acceptance, 
which as they are wholly deſigned, 
ſo J hope are in ſome meaſure fitted 
for the Advantage of the Publick ; 
not fo much in reſpect of Notion and 
Speculation, but what is @ great deal 
more wanted 1n this very degenerate, 
tho otherwiſe highly Improved Age, 
the promotion of Piety and good 
Life. Which great and excellent end 

that your Lordſhip may yet much 
better e N anna by the Prudence 

of your Government, and by the 
Brightneſs and Authority of your 
high Example, to the Honour and 
Intereſt of our moſt excellent Church, 
and the Glory of our common Lord 
and Maſter, ſhall be the Conſtant and 
Zealous Prayer of him whoſe great 
Ambition is to be eſteemed 


Nour Lordſhip's 
. Moſt Humble and Dutiful Servant, 


J. NORRIS. 


10 THE 
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ire the Publication of my * Dice. 
ſes upon the Beatitudes having received ſome 
mien that "tis the earneſt deſire of ſeve- 
ral Worth hy Perſe ſors to ſee ſome more of my Pra- 
ical 7 courſes ; for the gratification of their 
Piaus Curioſity, and for the general Advantage 

of all other nel inclined a I I have — 


perſuaded to make 4 Pa- 
pers, and to pick out a Set «Se 7 fb Drs 
a are of the moſt Practi ſure, — 
moſt apt to Ke the Mind of the Reader w 2271 
a Tincłure of Piet; and Vertue : dd : we 1 
think are of this Charatter, which I 
bere communicate to the World in the — 
Matter aud Dreſs for the Main, wherein they 
ry firſt Penn'd and Preach'd, only beſtow- 
ing upon them the advantage of a Review, bat 


þ they might heve that Accuracy and Correft- 
ys a5 might fit them for a Publick Appearance, 


Ia not Imſenſe ble how well furniſhed the 
Preſent Age ie with Proviſions of this kind ; 
fo far from that, that I think we have in this 


A 3 reſpec? 


fr the beſt Body of Divinity both for the Re 


en againſt the preſent per formance, that the Age 


To the READER. 


. 2 much the Advantage above any Age or 
lace in the World : And I think withal, that 


if there were 4 Choice Collection made of our 


Engliſh Sermons, eſpecially of the Later times, 
it might deſerve to wear the Honourable Chain 
in our Publick Libraries, as well as any the 
beſt Curioſities we have there, and indeed jo 
tern out 4 great many dull Wormeaten Authors, 
which fill our Stalls, as many Perſons do the 


World, Ialy and Infgnificantly, and are not 


worth the Room they take up. And I further 
think, that if the SeleFeſt parts of theſe our 
Modern Sermons were ranged under certain 


Heads, and judiciouſly ſorted and diſpoſed in 
order, out of theſe Materials might be framed 


tional and for the Perſwaſive part, that ir in 


the World. And tis great Pity but that a con- 


werent number of competent Undertakers (for 
I think it would be too great 4 Task for any 
one Perſon) would agree together upon the Per- 
formance. It would I am perſwaded be a work 
of excellent Uſe as well as Curioſity, and withal 
a ſtanding Monument of Shame and Condemna- 
tion to thoſe 4 Diſſenters, who are ſo Silly 
and ſo Impudent, as to make this one of their 
Pleas for leaving the Church, becauſe they have 
better Preaching in a Conventicle. 


But leaſt this ſhould be turned 2. an Objecłi- 


ir 


RE * Wi PP ” Ma as. 1 
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To the RE A DE R. 

is ſo rich in theſe Proviſions, I conſider wit hal 
on the other fide, how much it ſlanis in need 

them : Its Supplies indeed are great, but its 
Lace, are as great and greater ; and till 
Men come to be perſuaded to live better then 
they now do, more like Men, and more like | 
Chriſtians, I think further Addreſſes of this 
Nature will be always Seaſonable, and will be 
ſo far from needing an Apology, that they will 
deſerve to be incouraged, WE. 


But there is ſomething elſe that needs it ve- 

much, and that ir, the unproficiency of the 

orld under ſuch extraordinary Advantages : 
'Tis indeed a thing of ſtrange Conſideratiom, and 
what I have often admired at, that conſidering 
what excellent Preaching and Writing there 
is now in the World, the World. ſhould be no 
better than it is ; that there ſhould be ſo much 
good Diſcourſing, and ſo little good Living ; 
that the Inſtrument of Religion ſhould be ſo 
much Improved, and Religion it ſelf ſo much 
Decayed. | 


It muſt be allowed that the preſent Age has 
Advantages of both ſorts, Preaching and Wri- 
ing, far beyond what former Ages could ever 
boait of; and that Chriſtians now have Aſſiſtan- 
ces almoſt as much beyond thoſe of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians, as theirs were beyond thoſe of 

the Heathen World; and get (which is bot 
| A 4 ſtrange 


8 Chriſtianity like Primitive Chriſtianity. Now 


_— 


To the READER. 


ſar ange and | lamentable to conſider,) they extel- 


led us as much in Goodneſs, as we do them in 


| Learning and Knowledge, and were much bei. 
ter without theſe K thaw we are with 


them. No Learning like 1 


„ 


Learning, 50 
Reaſo ing like Modern Reaſoning, and get no 


. 


indeed Chriſtianity is better underſtood, 
better defended, and the Rules of it more ratio- 
ally inforced, but then 'twas better Practiſed: 


Now we Diſcourſe better, but we Live worſe, 


What ſhall we, what can we ſay to theſe 
things ? It is our great Shame, aud it will be 
aur Condemnation : But we muſt not gi 

over Medicinal Applications,thongh the Diſeaſe 


ſeems not to yield to them, but rather to rage 


and increaſe under them ; for though we are 
really worſe under theſe great Aſjiſtances, yet I 
hope "tis not they that contribute to make ws ſoz 
and if the World be fo bad with them, *tis to 
be feared it would be in a much worſe Condi- 
tion without them. The Means are therefore 
to be continued, whatever the Event and Suc+ 
ceſs be; which is God's concern, not Ours. And 
I further comſider, that the 'badneſs of the Age 


 ander the greateſt be s to Gopdneſs, 10 Jo fer 


from being 4 reaſonable diſcouragement aguinſi 
endeaquours of R ormation, that there is greet 
reaſon to think that God reſerves the beſt Re- 
medies and Aſfiſtances againſt the worſt ou 

| that 


I0 the READ ER. 
that when the Malignity of the Contidoos = 
at ſtrongeſt, it muy have 4 Proportionable An- 
Ae. | 

I am not ſo vain as to b 
reſſe in this Laft 


* 
* 
£ 0 | Ln * 


my flf .- 
wy fortzer [' 


their Recovery, hat they . 
being over- tout d, ar 


ſome Men do in their Health by being qver- 
Phyſick d: The ground of which ObjetFion pro- 
ceeds I ſuppoſe upon this Obſervation, that 
when there are the greateſt helps and advanta- 
ges to goodneſs, the Age is then always worſt. 
The Obſervation I confeſs is too true, but the 
Conſequence that is made from it, may I con- 
cerve be taken off, by ſuppoſing that this comes 
to paſs by the ſpecial — of God's Pro- 
vidence, reſerving the beſt aſſiſtances againſt the 
worſt times,and not by any Natural Connexion 
that is between the things themſelves in order 
to ſuch a Jund@ure, . 


Upon theſe Conſiderations I am encouraged 
to fend theſe Diſcourſes abroad, having this. 
only to ſay concerning them, that as the Sub- 
jecte of them are of extraordinary importance, 
fo I think they do not fall very much bemeath 
what they undertake for in their ſeveral Titles ; 
that they conſiſt of very weighty and ſerious 

1 matter, 


ö 


— 


To the READER. 

watter,and are indifferently Correct as to their 
Compoſetion ; that they ſpeak both to the Rea- 
ſon and to the Affection of the Reader, and 
are in good meaſure fitted both to Convince 
and to Perſwade : In ſhort, that they may be 
read with 4 great deal of Profit, and not with- 
out ſome Entertainment. The former 3s the 
more c able end, and tis what I mainly 
aim at ; I wiſh the Reader may do the ſame, 
aud when both of ut concur in ſo laudable an 
Exd, tit to be the Bleſſing of God will 
not be wanting; and I pray God it may not. 


J. NORRIS. 


DISCOURSE 


 Worldly and Divine Wiſdom. 


Vo . II. 


Luke 16. 8. 


The Children of this World are in their 
Generation Wiſer than the Children 
of Light. 


F all the infinite Follies incident 
to Mankind, there is none that 
may more juſtly imploy both our 
Pity and our Admiration than an 

m. timed, Miſplaced and Diſproportionate 
Wiſdom. The 1 Fool is not nigh ſo 
great a Prodig By as the Half-wiſe Man; nor 
15 a ſtark uniform Ignorance ſo miſterious 
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and unaccountable as an uneven miſcondu- 
Qed Prudence. Of this latter we may con- 
ceive Two ſorts, either a propoſal of a 
wrong End, or an undue proſecution of a 
right one. In the former, the Man is ſup- 
poſed to be right enough in his Means, but 
to be wrong in his Ed; in the latter, he is 
ſuppoſed to be as right in his End, but to 
be wrong in his Means. In the former, we 
confider the Man as Wile in little things, 
and a Fool in great concerns; Wife where 
Wiſdom might be ſpared, and a Fool where 
tis highly neceſſary. In the latter, we con- 
ſider him as not /o Wiſe in great things, as 
either himſelf or another is in little things. 
And this I take to be a ſtranger ſort of Folly 


than the former ; for here the Man is ſup- 


poſed to be ſo Wiſe, as to have aim'd at the 
true Mark, and to have fixed upon a right 
End, but yet withal at the ſame time td be 
ſo much a Fool, as not to proſecute this right 
End as prudently and carefully as the other 
does a wrong one; which truly is a very 
odd Combination. Tis a great Folly not 
to propoſe a good End, and he that fails in 
this part, can never expect to have any thing 
orderly and regular in the whole courſe of 
his Life: Such a Man (if he deſerve that 


Name) lives Backwerd, and the longer he 


lives, and the more active and buſie he is, 
the more he is led out of his way, and => 
Tur» 
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further he is from his Journey's End, A 
Man were better have no Mark before him, 
but Live at Rovers, without any End or 
Deſign at all,than 2 e an End to him- 
ſelf that is not good. The former indeed 
ſeems to be more ſottiſh and ſtupid, and to 
have leſs of Soul and Thought in it; but 

the latter, if T miſtake not, is more dan 
rous and miſchievous, and will lead a Man 

into more fatal Miſcarriages. 

But though it be ſo great a Folly not to 
ropoſe a good End, yet it ſeems-a much 
—＋ Folly not to proſecute it when you 
have propoſed it, and when one has attain» 
ed ſo far, -not to proceed further : The Rea- 
ſon may be obvious why a Man does not 
propoſe a good End, for he may want clear- 
neſs of Underſtanding to diſcern which is ſo. 
But he that has propoſed aright, ſhews by 
his very doing ſo, that he does not want that. 
The rightneſs of his Aim ſufficiently argues 
. the goodneſs of his Eye- ſight, and why then 
he ſhould not proſecute his well choſen End, 
is ſomewhat unaccountable : And beſides, 
the greatneſs and the goodneſs of the End, 
has a natural and genuin efficacy both to 
quicken and to regulate the executian of it ; 
and the more conſiderable the End is, the 
more it has of this Influence. As the Means 
themſelves do take their meaſure from the 
End, ſo does the execution of them too, 2 
" the 


'4 Practical Diſcourſes upon Vol. II. 
the more weighty and concerning is the End 
propoſed, the more 3 and urging is 
the engagement that [1 


ies upon the Propoſer, 
both to chuſe fir and proper 'Means for the 
compaſſing it, and to be diligent in the uſe 
and application of them when choſen. 80 
that whether we regard that rational Light 
and diſcernment of Mind which he diſco. 
vers himſelf to be Maſter of that propoſes a 
right End, or that aid and aſſiſtance which 
is communicated to him from the weight 
and moment of the End it ſelf, (which can- 
not but help on its own proſecution,) the 
Folly of not proſecuting a well-propoſed 
End, will appear to be of all others the moſt 
ſtrange and amazing. | 
And yet this is that Folly which is more 
or leſs chargeable upon the Wiſeſt of Men; 
thoſe who have duly conſidered, and taken 
a juſt meaſure both of themſelves and of the 
World without them ; that have well exa- 
mined and fitted out the capacities of their 
Nature, and the utter inſufficiency of all crea- 
ted Good to fill thoſe Capacities ; thoſe 
that have duly prized and valued the whole 
Inventory of this Worlds Goods, and have 
fixed a general Inſcription of Vanity upon 
them all, and who accordingly upon the 
ſtrength of this Conviction, have gone out 
of the Circle of this World for their Happi- 
neſs, and have propoſed to themſelves the 
ſupream 
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ſupream Good for their End, and for the 
Wiſdom of this their Choice, are ſtiled Chil- 
dren of Light : Even theſe Men are charge- 
able with this ſtrange Folly, and it is here 

actually charged upon them by the eternal 
and ſubſtantial Wiſdom of God in this his 
weighty Remark upon the Politick Strata- 
gem of the unjuſt Steward, The Chilaren of 
this World are in their Generation, wiſer than 
the Children of Light. 

In the Words there is — implied, 

and ſomething directly aſſerted. Tis impli- 
— | 


1. That there are a ſort of Men who are 
Children of this World, that is, who make 
the Good of this World their End, and ſeek 
no further for their Reſt and Happineſs. 
Tis implied again on the other ſide, 

2. That there are a ſort of Men who are 
Children of Light, who look beyond this 
Sphere of Vanity, and black Vale of Miſery, 
and propoſe to themſelves the Beatitudes of 
another Life, as their true and laſt End ; and 
theſe our Lord calls Children of Light, both 
from the Object of their Choice, (the Glo- 
ries of Heaven being frequently repreſented 
in Scripture under the Symbol of Light,) 
and from their Miſdom in chuſing it. Tis 
implied again, 

3. That the former of theſe notwithſtand- 
ing the preference here given them, do not 


act 
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q act according to the meaſures of true Wil. 
| dom; and therefore our Lord does not fay 
ab/olutely that they are Wiſe, but only that 
they are Wiſer in their Generation. 
CE 4. The thing directly aſſerted by our Lord 
' is is That notwithſtanding their want of 
' true Wiſdom, (that Wiſdom which is from 
above) they are however wiſer in their Ge- 
aeration than the Children of Light. That 
is, that however they are befooPd in the 
Choice of their End, yet they make more 
prudent Proviſions for its Attainment and 
Security, and proſecute it by more apt and 
 ggrecable Means, and with greater Cunning 
and Diligence than they who have choſen a 
better, do theirs. And in this the Children 
of this World, though great Fools, are yet 
in their Generation, in their Way and Man- 
ner, Wiſer than the Children of Light. 
Theſe I ſhall make diſtinct Subjects of 
Diſcourſe ; to each of which T ſhall ſpeak 
according to the preſent Order. 
And firſt of all, 'tis implied, that there 
are a ſort of Men, who are Children of this 
Warld, who make the Good of this World 
their End, and ſeek no further for their Reſt 
and Happineſs, Tis I confeſs ſtrange that 
there ſhould be any ſuch, conſidering that 
the World is no proper Boundary for the 
Foul even in its Vr Capacity, much leſs 
in its Spiritas! ; Tis too cheap and 2 
Ä erable 


[ 
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derable a Good for an Immortal Spirit, 
much more for a Divine Nature. And there- 
fore did not the Commonneſs of the thing 
take off from the Wonder, *twould ſeem 
no doubt as great a Prodigy to ſee a Man 
make the World his End, as to ſee a Stone 
haog in the Air. For what is it elſe for a 
Man, the weight of whoſe Nature preſſes 
hard towards a ſtable and never failing Cen- 
ter, to ſtop ſhort in a fluid and yielding 
Medium, and take up with the ſlender ſtays 
of Vanity, and lean upon the Dream of a 
Shadow ? I ſay, why is not this to be look*d 
upon as equally ſtrange and preteraatural, 
as a Stone*s hanging in the Air? Is not the 
Air as proper a Boundary for a Stone, as the 
World is for a Sos/? And why then is not 
one as ſtrange as the other ? For in the Firſt 
place, one would think it next to impoſſible, 
that a Man who thinks at all, ſhould not 
conſider frequently and thoroughly the va. 
nity and emptineſs of all Worldly Good, the 
ſhortneſs and uncertainty of Life, the cer- 
tainty of Dying, and the uncertainty of the 
Time when ; the Immortality of the Soul, 
the doubtful and momentous Iſſues of Eter- 
nity, the Terrours of Damnation, and the 
Glorious things which are ſpoken, and which 
cannot be uttered of the City of God. Theſe 
are Meditations ſo very obvious, fo almoſt 


unavoidable, and that ſo block up a Man's 
B 


way; 


4 
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way; and beſides they are ſo very impor- 
tant and concerning, that for my part I won- 
der how a Man can think of any thing elſe. 
And if a Man does conſider and reſolve theſe 
things, one would think it yet more impoſſi. 
ble that he ſhould make ſo vain a thing as 
this World, his End ; that he ſhould think 
of Building Tabernacles of Reſt on this ſide 
the Grave, and ſay, it is good to be here. $0 
that upon the whole Matter, were a Man 
put to the Queſtion, whether *ewere poſſible 
that'a Rational and Thinking Creature as 
Man is, ſhould be ſo far a Child of this World, 
as to make the Good of it his End, and ſeek 
no further for Reſt and Happineſs ; were a 
Man I ſay to conſider this only in Notion and 
Theory, without having any recourſe to Ob- 


ſervation and _—_— he would go nigh 
in 


to reſolve the Queſtion in the Negative, and 
think it impoſſible that he who is capable of 
Chuſing at all, ſhould Chuſe fo ill. 

But, whether 'tis that Men do not hear- 
tily believe ſuch a thing as a future ſtate of 
Happineſs and Miſery ; or if they do, that 
they do not actually and ſeriouſly conſider it, 
but ſuffer it to lye dormant and unactive 
within them, and ſo are as little affected 
with it, ag if they did not believe it; or that 
they look upon it through that End of the 
Perſpective which repreſents it as a great way 
off, and ſo are more vigorouſly drawn oy 
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the Nearer, though Leſſer Loadſtone ; or 
whatever other cauſe may be aſſigned for it, 
we are too well aſſured from Experience, 
that there are ſuch Men in the World : Men, 
who going through the Vale of Miſery, uſe 
it not only as a Well to refreſh and allay, 
but fully to quench and ſatisfie their Thirſt ; 
| P al. 8 4. 6. M iνHνCe. eve e, AS the Apoſtle 

raſes it, who mind and reliſh Earthly things, 
Phil. 3. 19. who make the Good of this 
World their laſt Aim,the Sum total of their 
Wiſhes, the upſhot of their Deſires and Ex- 
pectations, their End: Who love it as they 
are Commanded to love God, with all their 
Heart, Soul, Mind and Strength, who reſt 
and lean upon the World with the whole 
ſtreſs and full weight of their Being, who 
out-do the Curſe of the 1 and whoſe 
very Soul cleaves to the Duſt. 

For I demand, Is not the Intereſt of this 
Animal Life, the great Governing Principle 
of the World? Are not the Policies of the 
Stateſman, and the little Under-crafts of the 
Plebeian, all put into Motion by this Spring, 
and all guided and determined by this Mea- 
ſure? Is not every thing almoſt reckoned 
Profitable only ſo far as it conduces to ſome 
Temporal Intereſt, inſomuch, that the ve - 
ry Name Iutereſt, is almoſt appropriated to 
Worldly Advantage ? And is not this the 
great Bias of Mankind? Is not moſt of the 

B 2 Noiſe 
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Noiſe and Buſtle that is in the World, about 
the World it felf, who ſhall have the great- 
eſt Share of it, and make the greateſt Fi- 
gure in it? Do we not ſee Men all ſet and 
intent upon the World, that lay themſelves 
out wholly upon it, and that can reliſh no- 
thing but what has relation to it ? Men that 
ſeem to grow into the Soil where they dwell 
and to have their Heads and Hearts faſtened 
to the Ground with as many Cords and Fi- 
bres, as the Root of a Tree ; and that ſee 
to be ſtaked down and nailed faſt to t 
Earth, and that can no more be moved from 
it, than the Earth it felf can from its Cen- 
ter: In one Word, Men of whom it may 
be ſaid without Cenſure, that the World is 
their God, and its Pleaſures, Honours, and 
Prokt their Trinity. 

Nor is this matter of Practice only, but of 
Opinion too; for we know there have been 


ſome among the Antient Philoſophers, who 


have expreſly taught, that the End of Man, 
the Totum Hominu, lies in the Good of the 
Animal Life, in the Pleaſure of the groſſer 
Senſes. Thus we know did Ariſtippus, C- 
renews, and a whole Sect of Philoſophers al- 
ter him, called Cyrenaici; which Opinion is 
alſo charged upon Epicurus by Cicero, and by 
many of the Fathers of the Church : And 
the Charge is ſtill believed and entertained 
among many Perſons of ſufficient WSA 
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and Worth, notwithſtanding the favourable 
and plauſible Plea Monſieur Gaſſendi has of- 
fered in the behalf of his Maſter. But the 
beſt Plea is, that theſe are Pardonable in 
compariſon of thoſe who enjoy the Advan- 
tages of a Revealed Religion, and that in its 
laſt Perfection and Conſummation too, and 


yet take no higher Aim than at the Good of 


this World, and in direct Contradiction to 
our Saviours Aphoriſm, think that the Life, 
that is, the true Intereſt and Happineſs of 
Man aves conſiſt in the Abundance of things 


' which he poſſeſſes, Lake 12. 15. 


To our Experience, we may add the At- 
teſtations of Scripture, which gives ſeveral 
intimations of this low-ſunk, wretched and 
deplorable Degeneracy of Soul. To inſtance 
in a few, does not J ſay in vindication of 
his Integrity, If I have made Gold my Hope, 
or have faid to the Fine Gold, thou art my Con- 
fidence ? Job 31. 24. Imploying that ſome 
there were that did ſp. And does not the 
Pſalmiſt ſay, Pſal. 52. 8. Lo, this is the Maw 
that took not God for his Strength, but wir ens 
in the multitude of his Riches, and ftrengthen- 
ed himſelf in his Wickedneſs ?! does not 
the Apoſtle tell us of ſome whoſe God « their 
Belly, Phil. 3. 19. and of others, whoſe God- 
lineſs is their Gain? 1 Tim. 6. 5. And what 
elſe does the Apoſtle mean, when he ſays of 
Covetosſnefs, that it is Idolatry ? Does he not 

B 3 thereby 
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thereby intimate, that the Covetous Wretch 
not only delights in his Poſſeſſions, and loves 
to count over his Heaps, (for this a Man 
may do without being an Idolater, ) but that 
he places his End and chief Happineſs in his 
Treaſures, that he falls down and adores his 
Golden Calf ; and in the forementioned 
Phraſe of Job, makes Gold his Hope, and 
ſays to the Fine Gold, thou art my Con. 
dence | 8 

But the Minds of Men (thanks be to God) 
are not all under this Eclypſe, nor is this 
Darkneſs ſpread over the whole Face of the 
Deep; Light and Darkneſs divide the Mo- 
ral as well as the Natural World, though 
with the difference of unequal Proportions; 
the Darker is here the bigger ſide. There 
are however, though not ſo many, yet there 
are Secondly, a ſort of Men who are Chil- 
dren of Light, whoſe Minds are more Illu- 
minated,and their Rye more clear and ſingle, 
who look beyond the Veil of the Material 
World, the Beanty of which can. neither 
charm, nor its Thickneſs detain their pierc- 
ing Sight, and propoſe to themſelves the 
Beatitudes of another Life as their true and 
laſt End. This many do in Profeſſion, and 
ſome in Reality : In Profe ſſion all Chriſtians 
do it, to whom therefore the Title of Chil 
dren of Light is promiſcuouſly given by the 
Apoſtle, 1 Theſ. 5. 5. Te are all the Children 
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of Light, and the Chilaren of the Day ; We are 
not 01e Nighe, nor of Darkneſs : That is as 
far as concerns Profeſſion and Solemn Un- 
dertaking. But that which all Chriſtians 

rofeſs, ſome do really do, propoſing to 
themſelves Habitually at leaſt, the Happineſs 
of the other World as their laſt End, being 
by repeated Experiences, as well as rational 


Reflections upon the Nature of things, a- 


bundantly convinced of the vanity of 7h. 
And theſe indeed aim at the right Mark, 
though all of them have not a Hand ſteddy 
enough to hut it. | | 

But to return again to the Children of 
this World, 'tis implied in the Third Place, 
that theſe do not act according to the Mea- 
ſures of true Wiſdom ; for our Lord does 
not ſay abſolutely that they are Wiſe, but 
only that they are Wiſer in their Generati- 
on; which implies, that abſolutely ſpeak- 


ing, and upon the whole, they are not Wiſe. 


Indeed they think themſelves Wiſe, and the 
World for the moſt part is of their Opinion: 
They are generally eſteemed not only Wiſe, 
but the only Wiſe Men, Men of Reach and 
Deſign, Policy and Conduct; and he that 
does not play his Game, ſo as to thrive in 
the World, is generally pitied more for his 
Folh, than for his Poverty. Nay hence, and 
hence only, are taken the Meaſures of Wiſs 


dom and Prudence, and this is made the 


B 4 Rule 
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Rule and Standard of all Policy and Diſcre- 
tion; a Man is counted ſo far Wiſe, and no 
farther, than he knows how to get an Eſtate, 
to raiſe a Family, to give Birth to a Name, 
and make bimſcir great and conſiderable in 


the World: He that can do this, is a Shrewd 


Man, and he that can't, is either Pitied or 
Laugh'd at (according to the Humour the 
World's in) by theſe that can. 

Neither is it any Allay er Abatement of 
their Character, to ſay that all this is brought 
about by Siniſter and Indirect Means, by 
Fraud and Couſenage, by Deceit and Cor- 
rupt Proceedings : This rather Commends 
the Parts and Ingenuity of the Man, ſhews 
him to be a Man of Art and Contrivance, 
and that he owes his Succeſs more to good 


Management, than good Fortune; nay, be 


that can do thus, is the Topping Wiſe Man, 
and is thought worthy not only to have, but 
ſo far to ingroſs the Name, that a Shrewd 
Cunning Man (even in their own Language) 
is but another Word for a KN, This is 
the general Senſe of the World. 

But whatever the Opinion of Men may be, 
we are aſſured by the Apoſtle who had Con- 


verſed in the other World as well as in this, 


that the Wiſdom of this World i Fooliflneſs 
with God; 1 Cor. 3. 19. and if fo, to be ſure 
*tis Fooliſhneſs in it ſelf, ſince the Intellect 


of God is the Meaſure of all Truth. And the 


Pſalmiþ 
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Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of Worldly-Minded Men, 
that think their Houſes ſhall continue for 
ever, and call their Lands after their own 


Names, 5 expreſly, Pſal. 49. 13. This 6 


their Fooliſbneſs. And this Cenſure he bold- 
ly charges upon them, how ſingular ſoever 
it might ſeem ; and though not only the 
preſent Generation of Men ſhould vote them 
Wiſe, but even their Poſterity ; thoſe of more 
Improved Reaſonings, and more Inlarged 
Experience, ſhould praiſe their Saying. 
Thus light do theſe Men weigh in the Bal- 
lance of the Sanctuary); nor will they be found 
to be leſs wanting in that of Reaſon: For how 
can they deſerve the Title of Wiſe Men, who 
are out in the very firſt and leading part of 


' Wiſdom, the Chuſing of a Right End? This 


is ſuch a mighty Flaw, as nothing that comes 
after,can make up or COS for, When 
once a Man has fixed himſelf a wrong End, 
he has cut out a falſe Chanel for the whole 
Courſe of his Life, which muſt needs be 
ever after one continued Miſtake, one con- 
ſtant Blunder; and though he be never ſo 
Ingenious afterward, to compaſs this End, 
his Wiſdom comes too late, and does but 
ſerve to inſure and haſten his Ruin, The 
Ship indeed has good Sails, there is nothing 
wanting in the Executive part; but ſteering 
to a wrong Point, it has this only — 

| | on 
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from them, to be daſhed upon the Rock 


with the greater Speed and Violence. 


The ſhort is, no Man is, or ought to be 
accounted Wiſe for that wherein he is Mi- 
ſtaken; and that this is the caſe of thoſe who 
propoſe to themſelves falſe Ends is moſt cer- 
tain: For no Man propoſes any End but what 


he takes to be Good, and fit to be Proſecuted, 


Evil as Evil being not within the Poſſibilities 
of Choice, whether as to the End or as to the 
Means. If therefore the End prove really 
Evil (which is here ſuppoſed to be the Caſe,) 


_ ?tis otherwiſe than what he thought it, and 
_ conſequently he was abuſed and impoſed 
upon in his Choice, And now let him play 


his After-game never ſo well, and purſue this 
his fake End by never ſo apt and compendi- 


| ous Methods, the moſt he can pretend to, is 


to drive well in a falſe Road, and the moſt 
he can juſtly expect is to be thought a Can- 


Ling, but he muſt never ſet up for a Wiſe 


Man. He may indeed paſs for ſuch an one 
among the Many,as an Ill Acted Part is com- 


monly the moſt Applauded by. the injudici- 


ous Rabble of the Theater. But this Wiſdom 
is now Fooliſnneſs with God, the only exact 
and. unerriag Judge, and will one day be 
made appear ſo to Angels and Men. Then 
alſo ſhall the Children of this World, who 
have been ſo often admired and cryed up for 
their extraordinary Depth and Reach, = 
Ins | en 
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been reckon'd the Sharpeſt Intreaguers and 
Projectors, the very Mechiavels of their Age, 
confeſs and lament their own great Folly and 
Weakneſs, (when yet ?tis too late to be 
Wiſe,) and admire the Wiſdom as well as 
the ſtrange Salvation of thoſe whoſe Life 
they once thought Madnelſs. 

And thus I have done with the Three 
things implied in the Text ; I now proceed 
in the Fourth place, to the thing directly AC 
ſerted: Which is, that notwithſtanding the 
want of true Wiſdom in the Children of this 
World, they are however Wiſer in their Ge- 
neration than the Children of Light. Or in 
other Words, that however they are befool'd 
in the Choice of their End, yet they make 
more prudeat Proviſions for its Attainment 
and Security, and Proſecute it by more a» 
greeable Means, and with more 2 and 
Diligence, than they who have Choſen a 
Better, do theirs. They are indeed worſe Pro- 
poſers, but they are better Execators, worle 
Deſigners, but better Contriuers. They come 
vaſtly ſhort indeed of the Children of Light 
in the firſt part of Wiſdom, the Choice of a 
right End, in which reſpe& the Child of 
Light has as much the Precedency in point 
of Wiſdom, as Heaven is better than Earth; 
but then they exceed them as much in the Se- 
2 the Choice and Application. of right 

ACans, 


Now 
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Now this I ſhall make appear Two ways; 
Firſt, Antecedently, by conſidering what 
Grounds of probability there are that it 
ſhould be fo. Secondly, 4 poſteriori, by Com- 
paring the Proceedings of each of theſe Men 
whereby it will appear that it is ſo. | 


And Firft, there are Grounds of probabi. 
lity and Preſumption that it ſhould be  : 
For it may be conſidered in the Firſt place, 
that the Children of this World having cho- 
ſen the Good of the Animal Life for their 
End, muſt be ſuppoſed to ſet the ſame va- 
lue upon it, and to look upon it with the 
fame Eye that the Children of Light do up- 
on Glory and Happineſs; And this notwith- 
ſtanding all its real Vanity and Emptineſs: 
For did they fee and perceive that, they 
would never have choſen it for their End; 
and if they do not, then *tis all one to them, 
as if it were a Solid and Subſtantial Good, 
and they prize it accordingly. Thus far 
therefore they both ſtand upon equal Ground. 

But then Secondly, *Tis to be conſidered, 
that alrhough theſe two Ends. conſidered 
Abſolutely and Simply in themſelves, are a- 
like valued by their reſpective Proponents, 
(for then is a thing at the higheſt value, when 
"tis made an End,) yet one of the Scales may 
and will receive ſome moments of Advan- 
tage more than the other, from ſome Acci- 


dental and Collateral Circumſtances, which 
may 
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may more ſenſibly indear one of theſt Ends, 
and give it a more Commanding Influence 
over the Soul that propoſes it : Which in- 
deed is the preſent Caſe. _ 

For 1ſt, The good things of this World 
are Preſent, thoſe of the other Remote and 
Diſtant : How far diſtant, we don't know, 
and are therefore apt to fancy the fartheſt 
remove ; like Travellers,that think the Wa 
always longeſt, where they are the greate 
Strangers. Now we know a preſent Good 
has a great Advantage above a far diſtant 
and late Reverſion. A Candle that is near, 
affects us more than the Sun a great way off, 
and by its Neighbourhood, out does the 


others Bigneſs. And as *tis in diſtance of 


Place, ſo it is in diſtance of Time; a preſent 
Good though it be leſs, is more affecting and 
inviting, than one of a more Sizeable Di- 
menſion, if it be Future; and there is more 
Force and Vertue in one ſingle Now, than in 
many Hereafters. Tis not in the Moral as 
in Phyſical Szatics ; there indeed that 
Weight weighs heavieſt, which is furtheſt 
removed from the Center of Motion ; but 
here the nearer the Weight, the ſtronger is 
its Power : And there is this convincing 
Reaſon for it, the Good that is Preſent, opens 
its ſelf all at once to the Soul, and ads upon 
it with its full and intire Force; there is not 
ſo much as a Ray of its Light but 2 

rikes 
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ſtrikes us. But now that which is future, 
is ſeen by Parts and in Succeſſion, and à 
great deal of it is not ſeen at all; like the 
Rays of a too diſtant Object which are too 
much diſperſed before they come at us, and 
ſo moſt of them miſs the Eye. This makes 
the leaſt preſent Intereſt, out-weigh a very 
conſiderable Reverſion, ſince the former 
ſtrikes upon us with the ſtrong Tofluence and 
Warmth of the Neighbouring Sun, the lat- 
ter with the Faint and Cold Glimmerings of 
a Twinkling Star. And accordingly the Ho- 
\ ly Ghoſt takes notice of it, as an extraordi- 
vary thing in Moſes, and that argued him to 
be a Perſon of great Preſence and Diſcern- 
ment of Mind, that he could ſo rightly Cal- 
culate his Intereſt, as to prefer the Future 
Rewards of Heaven, before the Preſent Glo- 
ries of Egypt. | 
Then 24), The Good Things of this 
World are not only Preſent and at hand, 
but Sure and Certain; I mean as to us, for 
the other are no leſs ſo in themſelves. We 
are ſure (as Fob lays) that there is a Vein for 
the Silver, and a Place i” Gold where they fine 
it, Job 28. Our Senſes inform us of this, 
and that's a Teſtimony we ſeldom reject. 
As for the place of Happineſs, we have heard 
the Fame thereof indeed with our Ears, but 
have neither ſeen it our ſelves, nor diſcour- 


ſed with thoſe that have; and although tis 
aſſured 
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aſſured to us with as much Evidence as is 
conſiſtent with the Nature and Vertue of 
Faith, nay, with almoſt as much as a thing 
Future is capable of ; yet Darkneſs and Fear 
commonly go together, and Men are gene- 
rally very jealous and diſtruſtful about-things 
whereof they are Ignorant, or half Informꝰ'd, 
as Imperfect Eyes are apt to ſtart. And 
though the Principles of Faith are in them- 

| ſelves as Firm and Firmer than thoſe of Sci. 
ence, yet to us 'tis not fo Evident ; nor do 
we ever aſſent ſo ſtrongly to what we Be- 
lieve (be the Teſtimony never ſo Authen- 
tick,) as we do to what we know. 

Then zah, The Good Things of this 
World, as they are Preſent and Sure, ſo do 
they ſtrike upon the moſt Tender and Impreſ- 
ſible part about us, our Senſes. They at- 
tempt us, as the Devil did Adam, in our 
Weaker part, through the Eve of our Na- 
tures. A Senſible Repreſentation is the ſtrong- 

eſt of all Repreſentations ; a Senſible Repre- 

ſentation, even of the Vanity of the World, 
would work more with us, than the Diſ- 
courſe of an Angel about it; and I queſtion 
not, but that Alexander the Great was more 
inwardly affected when he ſaw the Ruins of 
the Grave of Cyrus, when he ſaw fo great 

Power reduced to ſuch narrow Limits, ſuch 

Majeſty ſeated on ſuch a Throne; the Mo- ,, 

narch of Aſia Hid, or rather Loſt in an Ob- 

d ſcure 
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ſcure Cave, a Stone for his Bed, Cobwebs 
for his Tapeſtry, and all his Pomp and Glo. 
ry turned into Night and Darkneſs; I ſay, 
he was more convinced of the Vanity of 
Greatneſs by this lively Appeal to his Senſes, 
than he ever was or could be by all the grave 
Lectures of his Maſter Ariſtotle. And if the 
Vanity of the World when repreſented to the 
Senſes, has ſuch vigorous Effects upon them, 
what ſhall we think of the Ghry of it when 

ſo Repreſented ? How would that Affedt 
and Subdue uss 
And this the Devil very well knew and 
conſidered, when he was to Tempt the Son 
of God; his deſign was to decoy him into 
Covetouſneſs and Ambition, and. in order to 
this, he might have entertained him with 
fine Diſcourſes about the Wealth and Glo- 
ries of the Terreſtrial Globe, and have read 
him a Geographical Lecture upon the King- 
doms and Empires of it ; but he knew his 
Advantage better than ſo, and choſe rather 
to draw a Viſſonary Landskip before him, and 
reſent him with a Senſible Idea of all this, 
owing by old Experience how much more 
apt the Senſes are to take Impreſſion, than 
any other Faculty of Man. 
Now this is the great advantage that the 
Good Things of this World have, they are 
obvious to our Senſes, we See them, we Hear 


them, we Smell them, we Taft them, we por 
an 
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and Handle them, and have the moſt inti- 
mate and indearing Converſation with them; 
The things that are Temporal are ſeen, 2 Cor. 4. 
18. ſays the Apoſtle : ? Tis their diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character. But the things that are E- 
ternal are not ſeen, but only through a Glaſs 
darkly, ſo ſeen as not to be diſcerned; and 
in reference to the other World, as the ſame 
Apoſtle ſays, We wall by Faith and not by 
Sight, 2 Cor. 5. 7. 

From theſe and other ſuch Collateral Ad- 
vantages which the things of this World 
have above thoſe of the next, it may in the 
Firſt place be preſumed, that thoſe who have 
erred ſo far as to make this their End, are in 
all probability like to Love it more Intenſe- 
ly, and value it more highly than the Chil- 
dren of Light do their Ends, which wants 
theſe Senſible Indearments and Recommen- 
dations. Well, and if ſo, then it further fol - 
lows, that of neceſſity they muſt be more 
heartily concerned for its Attainment, and 
conſequently more Wary in the Choice, and 
more Diligent in the V/ of ſuch Means as 
ſerve to that purpoſe. For the Love of the 
Means always receives its Meaſure from that 
of the End. | 

And thus we ſee what grounds of proba- 
bility there are, that it ſhould be ſo. I come: 
now in the Second Place, briefly to compare 


the Proceedings of each of theſe Men, 
G where- 
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v hereby it will appear, that de facto it is ſo. 


And here Firſt, we find by Experience, 
that the Men of this World do prefer their 
Secular Intereſt above all other things what- 
ſoever ; and that not only in Notion and 


Theory, Habitually and in General, (for 


that's ſuppoſed in its beingtnade their End, ) 
but alſo in every inſtant of Action, in all 
JunCtures and Circumſtances. Though their 
End be Falſe, yet they are not fo, but keep 
true to ir, and always prefer it, retaining in 
every point of Action the very ſame Senſe 
and Judgment they had of it when they firſt 
made it their Choice. And to fatisfie that 
they are in good earneſt, they will adhere to 
it at any rate, they will forfeit any Good, 
and undergo any Evil to ſecure this their 
grand Stake. For will they not Riſe Early, 
and Late take Reſt, Drudge and Toi), Plot 
and Contrive, Cheat and Defraud, Lye and 
Diſſemble, be of any Religion, or of no Re- 
ligion, and ſubmit to all the Baſeneſſes ima - 

inable, to Get or Secure, or Recover a 

lace of Honour or Profit? Will they not 
incur the Curſes of the Widow and Orphan, 


the Contempt of Wiſe Men, the Hatred of 


Mankind, the Cenſures of Poſterity, the 
Diſpleaſure of God, and even Damnation it 
ſelf for the ſake of their beloved Mammon? 
They will ; they will buſtle through all this, 


and will gain their Point, though they loſe 


every 
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every thing beſides : And herein they are 
conſiſtent with themſelves, they act agree- 
ably to their Principles. 

But now will the Children of Light do 
much for their End? Will theſe part with 
the World for Heaven, as the other will 
part with Heaven for the World ? Will 
theſe do or ſuffer any thing for the Intereſt 
of their Souls, as the other will for that of 
their Bodies ? Some few there are that will, 
and God add to their Number. Burt are there 
not many who — and in General, 
have propoſed to themſelves Heaven for 
their End, and ſo far are ſuppoſed to give it 
the Preference above all ; and yet when 
they come to be {et upon by a Temptation, 
to have before them the Charms of Pleaſure, 
or the Terrors of Pain, or to be preſſed with 
either Hopes of Gain, or Fear of Loſs ; in 
ſhort, when they come to have any other 
conſiderable Intereſt brought into Competi- 
tion with that which they made their End, 
will they not then ſuffer a preſent Interrup- 
tion of their former Judgment, and actually 
undervalue what they Habitually prefer? 
Will they not enter into a Cloud of Dark- 
neſs and Obſcurity, loſe the preſent Light of 
their former Convictions, and ſo act as Fool- 
iſnly as thoſe that never had any better Prin- 
ciples, or truer Sentiments ? Will they not 
prove Falſe to their Cauſe and to themſelves, 
| C 2 make 
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make a Fooliſh Exchange, let go the Sub- 
ſtance and catch at the Shadow ? Will they 
not refuſe to take up the Crown for fear of 
the Thorns that guard it, and chuſe rather 
to loſe Heaven than be Tranſlated thither in 
a Fiery Chariot ? Yes, *tis to be feared that 
moſt of them will ; and that of thoſe man 
that have propoſed Heaven as their End, 
there are but few that would have the Cou- 
rage to be Martyrs for it. 
Again Secondly, The Children of this 
World as they will ſpare no Pains, fo will 
they loſe no Time or Opporrunity for the Se- 
curing a Temporal Intereſt, They greedily 
Seize upon the next Minute, take Opportu- 
nity by the Forelock, and make haſte to be 
Rich, though by doing ſo, they know they 
ſhall not be Innocent. They carefully ob- 
ſerve every Seaſon, lay hold upon the Firſt 
that comes, and will be ſure to ſtrike Sail 
with the very next Wind that will carr 
them to their Port. They know very ball 
that the preſent time is the only time they 
are Maſters of, and that they may reckon 
upon as their own, and therefore that they 
will be ſure to Improve, and not truſt to 
the Uncertainties and Contingencies of Fu- 
turity. Let but a Queſtion ariſe about their 
Title to their Eſtate, and they can't ſleep till 
it be clear'd up and confirm'd. Let but a 
Place of Dignity or Profit fall, and * 
| | What 
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what Expedition do theſe Eagles repair to 
the Carkaſs! They take the Wings of the 
Morning, perhaps of the Night too, and fly 
35 if running for a Prize, or chaſed by an 
Enemy. | 
But now, are the Children of Light ſuch 
Prizers of Time, and ſuch Improvers of Op- 
portunity ? ?T were well if they were. For 
what is more common than to ſee Men, not 
only the profeſſedly wicked and profligate, 
but even thoſe who have ſet their Faces Sion - 
ward, and propoſe Heaven as their End, to 
procraſtinate and adjourn their Repentance 
from Day to Day, from Month to Month, 
from Year to Ycar,todelay their Preparations 


for Eternity, and to Sleep ſoundly and ſecure- 


ly, in a Dosbifal, and ſometimes in a Damna- 
ble and Irreconciled State; and all this, though 
they know how ſhort and uncertain their 
Lives are, that *tis but a Breath and a Vapor 
that ſoon paſſes away, and we are gone. 
Though they know that there is but this one 
time of Probation, and that there is no Work, 
nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wiſdom in 
the Grave, Eccl. 9. 10. Though they know 
that Now « the Accepted Time, that Now i the 
Day of Salvation, 2 Cor. 6. 2, 

Again Thirdly, the Children of this 
World, as they will loſe no Time, ſo nei- 
ther will they let flip any other Advantage of 
advancing their Fortunes, and of providin 

C 3 again 
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apainſt a Wet Day. They twiſt their own 
Intereſt with the Intereſt of their Friends, 
ſeek out for 4 Helps, and make uſe of the 
Beſt, and take the advantage of every Ri. 
ſing Ground. They have alſo a quick Eye 
upon all Revolutions, ſuppoſe themſelves in 
all poſſible Caſes, and make early Prepara- 
tions for every Accident. They fit like Wary 
and Watchful Spidets in the Heart of their 
Webs, and there with a quick and percep- 
tive Senſe, they feel out the leaſt Diſturban. 
ces that threaten the Security of their little 
Tenement. Nor do they fmell out Danger 
more ſuddenly than they provide againtt it, 
Thus the unjuſt Steward; when he foreſaw 
he ſhould quit his Offce,and in that his Live- 
thboed, and be turned looſe to the wide 
World, he preſently bethought him of a 
Plank to Swim upon, made an Intereſt with 
his Lords Debtors, by under-rating their 
Accounts, that ſo when his Mafter ſhould 
Diſcard him, they in Requital of his Kind- 
nels, might Receive and Harbour him. 

But now are the Children of Liglit ſo care. 
ful to make uſe of all Helps and Means that 


may further them in the Attaiament of their 
Great End? Such as the Grace of God, Hap- 
pineſs of Temper and Complexion, Good 
Education, Welkdiſpoſed Circumſtances of 
Life, the Good Examples of others, Advice 

of Spiritual Perſons, and the like. Beſides, 


ary 
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are they alſo ſo Frugal and Provident, ſo 


Forecaſting and Contriving for the future? 


Are they ſo careful in the day of Grace to lay 
up in Store againſt a Spiritual Famine, in 
the days of Peace to Store themſelves with 
Spiritual Armour againſt the time of Perſe- 
cution, in the time. of Life and Health to 
provide againſt the Hour of Sickneſs and 
Death, and by a Wiſe Diſpenſation of the fa- 
ding and unrighteous Mammon, to procure 
to themſelves everlaſting Habitations? Are 
they? Every ones Experience and Obſer va- 
tion may aſſure him that they are not. 5 
Once more, the Children of this World, 
as they Catch at all Advantages that may fur · 
ther their Grand Affair, ſo are they withal as 
careful to avoid all Occaſians of Loſs and Dam- 
age; they love to tread upon firm Ground, 
ſhun Hazards as well as actual Misfortunes, 
and won't ſo much as come within the Smell 
of Danger, How Shy is the Man of Intereſt, 
of lighting among ſuch Company as he thinks 
will be apt to borrow Mony of him, dra him 


into 3 or betray him into any Ex- 
e 


pences ! Does he not fly from theſe as from the 
Snares of Death, or from the Face of a Serpent? 
But do the Children of Light take the 
ſame Care to avoid all Appearances of Evil, 
all Spiritual Dangers, and all Occaſions and 
Temptations of Se againſt God and 
their own Happineſs ? We Pray indeed, and 
C 4 ; our 
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our Saviour has taught us to do ſo, that God 
would not lead us into Temptation ? But 
don't we often lead our Selves into as Bad 
as the Worſt of thoſe we can Pray againſt? 
We venture oftentimes cauſeleſly and raſh- 
ly within reach of the Devil's Chain, and are 
not afraid to ſtir up and awake that Roar- 
ing Lyon: We love to play with Danger, to 
handle Knives and Razors, to walk upon 
Slippery Ground, to ſtand upon Turrets and 
Battlements, and ts hazard our Vertue and 
Innocence, by Needleſs, and ſometimes Doubt. 
Fal Trials, where if we ſhould Overcome, the 
Victory would ſcarce attone for the Impru- 
dence. Sa much do the Children of this World 

exceed the Children of Light in Wiſdom, 
Thus it is, and to our great ſhame we 
muſt Confeſs it: There is no Doubt or Dil- 
pute in the Victory, the Contention has 
been all along very unequal, and the Odds 
very apparent; we are utterly Diſtanc'd in 
the Race,and ſee the Prize of Wildom bora 
away before us. We have indeed in our Eye 
a much Nobler Mark, but we want a ſted- 
dy Hand. Our End is better than theirs, 
but our Management is not ſo good. And 
what a ſhame 1s it for us that have propoſed 
a: Greater and a better End, and are allo 
more Inſtructed in the Choice of Means, 
Which are pointed out and deſcribed to us 
by God himſelf,) to be yet fo far ado 
| / 
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by thoſe of Lower Aims, and who are fain 
to Study and Contrive their own Means, 
and whoſe Wiſdom after all, is Fooliſhneſs 
with God! And yet thus it is, the Devil's 
Scholars are better Prokcients than Chriſt's 
Diſciples ; the Ark falls before Dagon, and 
Light is outſhone by Darkneſs. 

What therefore remains, but that ſince 
we will not Learn in Chris, we ſhould be 
ſent to the Devil's School, and imitate the 
Politicks of the Dark Kingdom, and of the 
Children of this World? Imitate them I ſay, 
not in the Choice of the End, (which indeed 
is very Poor and Low,) but in that Wiſdom, 
Diligence and Care wherewith they proſe- 
cute it, and be as Wile at leaſt unto Salvation, 
as they are to Deſtruction. Go to the Ant thou 
Sluggard, ſays Solomon, conſider her Ways, and 
| be Wiſe, Prov. 6. 6. And may I not in like 
| manner beſpeak the | part even of 
Piouſly diſpoſed Chriſtians, Go to the Men 

| of the World, and learn Wiſdom ? 
Let us then be as Wile as theſe Serpents ; 
and ſince we have Choſen the Better Part, 
and are ſo nigh to the Kingdom of God, let 
us not for the want of One thing, miſs of 
being compleatly Wiſe and Happy. But as 
we have made a good Choice, let us proſe- 
cute it with equal Prudence. So will our 
Wiſdom be Whole and Intire, Uniform and 
Conſiſtent, Blameleſs and Irreprehenſible; 
in 
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in 2 Word, that Wiſdom which ſhall be 
Jaſtified of. all her C bilaren. a 
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A. Diſcourſe concerning Righ- 
tcous and Unrighteous Judg- 
Joh. 7. 34. Judge not according to the 
Appearance, but Judge Righteous 
An C ONE 2: 


THAT which the great Deſcartes 
makes "neceſſary to a Philoſopher, is 
indeed no: leſs ſo to a Chriſtian; to ſtrip and 
deveſt himſelf of all Prejudices and Partiali- 
ties, to unravel all his former Sentiments, to 
unthink all his Pre-conceived Opinions, and 
ſo reduce his Soul to the natural Simplicity 
of a Blank Table, and to the Indifferency of 
an even and well poiſed Ballance. For as it 
matters much in reference to our Actions, 
what our Sentiments and Judgments of 
things are (becauſe we always act as at that 
preſent inſtant we think,) fo does it to the 
Regularity and Uprightneſs of our Judg- 
ments what the Temper and Diſpoſition of 
_ 
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our Mind is. The Wiſe Ben- Sirach has long 
ſince obſerved,that Wiſdom will not enter into 
4 Polluted Spirit; and St. Paul, that the Ani- 
mal Man perceives not the things of God, 
1 Cor. 2. 14. There are it ſeems ſome Moral 
as well as Natural Diſpoſitions of the Man 
that make the Soul unfit for Knowledge, 
and till theſe Scales fall off from her 
Eyes, ſhe cannot ſee. But the Pythagore- 
ans went higher, and taught their Diſciples, 
err udy u . onuarC mejs d rad; g, 
that they muft ſeparate and unwind them- 
{elves even from their very Bodies, if they 
would be good Philoſophers. This in a 
Qualified and Corrected Sence is true, for 
the Body is the great Impediment and Diſad- 
vantage of the Soul, and therefore all Bodil 

Paſſions and Inclinations, as well as Intel- 
lectua] Habits and Appetites muſt be put to 
Hience, in the ſtill and Attentive Search and 
Inquiry after Truth. But to the preſent 
purpoſe, it will be enough to remark, that 
Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions as well as viti- 
ous Habits, a croſs Conſtitution, and a groſs 
Texture of Blood and Spirits, do Cloud and 
Pervert the Underſtanding, and take away 
the of Kxowledge. This is that Veil 
which (as the Apoſtle complains,) 2 Cor. 3. 
4. remain'd untaken away upon the Jews, in 
the Reading of the Old Teſtament. And 
which hindered them from underſtanding - 

| | an 
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and made them ſtand out in defiance againſt 
all the Divine Precepts and Convincing 
Works of the Son of God, whoſe Divinity 
through this Veil of Prejudice they could not 
diſcern. It was a greater hindrance to them 
in diſtinguiſhing the Character of his Perſon, 
than the Veil of his:own Fleſh was, or the 
Myſtery of the Incarnation. This therefore 
muſt be removed by the Chriſtian as well 
as by the Philoſopher, and the Soul muſt be 
Purged. before it can be enlightened ; Freed 
from Prejudices and falſe Appearances before 
it can be from Errors and Miſapprehenſions. 
Without this Purity of Heart, there will be 
ſo little Clearneſs of Head, that let our Parts 
ſtand upon never ſo great Advantages, ei- 
ther of Art or of Nature, we ſhall neither be 
right in our Determinations of things, nor 
juſt in our Cenſure of Perſons ; neither Wiſe 
in our Diſcourſes, nor Righteous in our Sen- 
tences ; we ſhall neither maintain Truth nor 
Charity. All which is briefly Intimated and 
ſummarily Contained in this Admonition of 
our Saviour to the prejudiced and partially 
affected Jews, Juage not according to the Ap- 
pearance, but Judge Righteous Judgment. 
In Diſcourſing upon which Words, I ſhall 
Firſt of all Inquire, What it is in general to 
Judge according to Appearance? 
Secondly, Whether all Judging according 
to Appearance, be oppoſed to Judging Righ- 
5 teous 
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tcous Judgment, and conſequently here for- 
bidden ? 
Thirdly, If all be not, which it is that is 


0! 

Laſtly, I ſhall ſhew the great Reaſona- 
bleneſs and Neceſſity of the Precept, and 
Conclude. 

I begin with the firſt Tnquiry, what it is 
in general to Judge according to Appearance. 
Now this will be beſt known,by conſidering 
the import of the Terms ſeverally. By Fade- 
ing therefore, is properly underſtood that 
action of the Mind which either joins the 
Attribute with the Subject, or ſeparates it 
from it. Or to ſpeak leſs Artificially, and 
more to Common Apprehenſion, which ei- 
ther affirms or denies one thing of another. 
By Appearance, I underſtand the Repreſen. 
tation of the Object to the Mind, with its 
Motives and Arguments, true or falſe, in 
order either to aſſent or diſſent. So that to 

udge according to Appearance, 1s in other 

Words to affirm or deny one thing of ano- 
ther, upon the repreſentation of certain Ar- 
guments or Motives, to Believe, Think, or 
to be Aſſured that a thing is ſo or fo, upon 
ſuch and ſuch Grounds ; and ſo it takes in 
the Three-fold kind of Aſſent, and that in 
all the variety of Degree, Faith, Opinion, and 
Science, with this only difference between 
them, that whereas Faith and Opinion do 
| not 
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not neceſſarily ſuppoſe a firm Foundation, 


but are indifferent to due and undue Appear. 


ances, (for a Man may believe and think 
upon falſe as well as upon good Grounds.) 
Science does always ſuppoſe a due and regu- 
lar Ap 
proceed but upon ſufficient Grounds. 


the Firſt Queftion ; I proceed therefore to 
inquire Secondly, whether all Judging ac- 
cording to Appearance, be oppoſed to judg- 
ing Righteous Judgment, and conſequenth 
here forbidden. But we need not 1nquire 
long about it, for *tis moſt certain that all is 
not ; for if it were, there could than be no 
ſuch thing as that Righteous Judgment which 
our Saviour Commands, and therefore Sup- 
poſes. Nay, there could be no fuch thing as 
Judging at all, becauſe all manner of Judg- 
ment is grounded upon the Appearance of 
things, and without ſome motive of Perſwa> 
fion, ſome ſhew of Truth, no Man can in 
any degree be Perſwaded. For the Under- 
ſtanding can no more be determined with- 
out an Appearance of 7r«th, than the Will 
can without an Appearance of Good : And 
conſequently *ris as abſurd, that all Judging 
accor ing to Appearance ſhould be Crimi- 
nal, as that all Willing according to Appea- 
rance ſhould be ſo. For then indeed all man- 


ner of Judgment would be Unrighteous,and 
_— a 


rance of the Object, and cannot 


And this I think ſufficient in Anſwer to 
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a Man could not uſe his Intellectual Faculty, 
but he muſt Sin; which would introduce a 
new and unheard of Scepticiſi into the World, 
and oblige Men to ſuſpend the Exerciſe of 
their Intellectual Powers, not becauſe there 
is no Truth, but becauſe *ris not lawful to 
Embrace her. „ 
Since therefore, all Judging according to 
Appearance, is not oppoſed to Righteous 
Judgment, nor conſequently here forbidden, 
it concerns us to inquire in the Third place, 
which it is that is ſo. | 
And Firſt, to Judge Ill of a Man upon clear 
and full Evidence, is not that Judging ac- 
cording to Appearance, which is here For- 
bidden, as oppoſed to Righteous Judgment : 
Nay, this is the moſt Righteous Judgment 
that can be, for this is the due ule of our 
Judging Faculty,in the right Exerciſe where- 
of, *tis impoſſible there ſhould be any Miſ- 
carriage. I do not make a meer Judging Right- 
ly, or according to what is Trae, to be a due 
uſe of our Underſtandings; for though a Man 
give his Judgment according to Truth, yet 
if he be determined to ſuch an Aſſent by in- 
competent Motives, he does not uſe his Un- 
derſtanding aright; but if it be in a Matter 
of bare Speculation, is guilty of Levity and 
Raſbneſs ; if in a thing wherein his Brothers 
Reputation is concerned, of Uncharity and 
Cenſorionſneſs. But if my Judgment of _ 
ther 
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ther be never ſo Ill, provided the Evidence 
be Full and Clear, I make a right uſe of my 
Judging Faculty, nor can my Judgment be 
taxed as Unrighteous. And upon this Prin- 
ciple relies all the Innocence and Equity of 
Courts of Juſtice, the ſevereſt of whoſe Ver- 
dicts are Juſtified by the Sufficiency of the 
Evidence. | 

And there is the ſame common Reaſon 
and Meaſure for the more private Court of 
Conſcience, that there is for the more Publick 
ones, and that which warrants the Proceed- 
ings of either, will juſtifie both; ſo that if 
it be lawful for a Jury to bring in a Verdict 
of the higheſt Guilt againſt a Man upon 
clear Evidence, any Private Perſon may al- 
ſo upon the like Grounds paſs the like 11! 
Judgment concerning any Man within his 
own Breaſt, and in his Thoughts pronounce 
him a Criminal, if he has good Evidence 
for ſuch a Judgment. Thus if I ſee a Man 
live in a conſtant courſe of Vice, in open De- 
fiance to all Laws both Human and Divine, 
to Wallow in all manner of Beſtiality, and 
Drink down Iniquity with Greedineſs, I may 
ſafely and innocently pronounce him an Ill 
Man. Firſt, becauſe *tis not in a Man's Pow- 
er to ſuſpend ſuch a Judgment, any more 
than *tis to reſiſt a Demonſtration in Mathe- 
maticks, The Truth thruſts her ſelf upon 


me, and I cannot put her back, ſhe will be 
| imbraced 
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imbraced and I cannot refuſe her; I may 
wink againſt the San, but I cannot ſhut my 
Eyes againſt Mazifet Truth: And to pretend 
Charity here, is ridiculous ; for however Cha- 
rity may oblige me to Believe and Hope the 
Beſt, where there is any room for a favour- 
able Conſtruction, yet certainly it does not 
oblige me to put out my Eyes, and reject all 
the information of my Senſes: Neither is it 
poſſible for me to do ſo. But ſuppoſe I co 
reſiſt ſuch a Judgment, yet I need not, be- 
cauſe Secondly, in ſuch a Caſe, there is no 
wrong done to the Party whom my Cenſure 
concerns: He is repreſented in a faithful 
Glaſs, cenſured after his due Character, and 
called by his proper Name, and therefore 
cannot complain of an Injury,without com- 
mitting one. Ads 13. 10. O full of all Sab. 
tilty and all Miſchief, thou Child of the Devil, 
thou Enemy of all Righteouſneſs, ſaid St. Paul 
to Elymas the Sorcerer, when he ſaw him en- 
deavouring to turn away the Deputy from 
the Chriſtian Faith. And have not I choſen 
Twelve, and one of you i 4 Devil, ſaid our 
Bleſſed Saviour. Both theſe Charges went 
very high, but the Evidence of the Guilt bore 
Proportion to them, and that was their Ju- 
ſtification. ?Tis therefore very Warrantable 
to paſs a ſevere Judgment upon a Man, when 
tis plain and out of all queſtion that he de. 


ſerves it. Nay, *tis not only Warrantable, 
dur 
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but in ſeveral reſpects of great Uſe and Ne- 
ceſſity; for by this Means I am inſtructed to 
inlarge my Litany, both for his Converſion, 
and for my own Deliverance, to apply Re. 
proofs and Advices with all other Methods 
of Reformation, to beware of his Contagion 
my ſelf, and in great Meaſure to prevent its 
' diffuſion among others, Whereas if we ſuf. 
fer our Eyes to be ſo far blinded by a preten- 
ded Charity, as not to ſee the Devil under 
his Monaſtick Diſguiſe, he has what he could 
wiſh, and what IIl Men uſe to wiſh ; 


Noettem Peccatis,& Fraadibus objice Nubem. 


to be Skreen'd about with the Shades of 
Night, and to Sin in a Cloud, and will do 
the more Miſchief for not being better Un- 
derftood, and deſtroy like the Peſtilence that 
walketh in Darkneſs, Pſal. gr. 6. 

But Secondly, to judge Ill of a Man upon 
ſuch a Concurrence of ſhrewd Circumſtan- 
ces as makes up what we call a Moral Demon. 
ſtration, is not that Judging according to Ap- 
pearance, which 1s here Condemned This 
is alſo ſo frequently rely*d upon in Courts of 
Juſtice, where Sentence of Death is often 
given upon ſuch Evidence; nay the greateſt 
part of Human Affairs is known to turn up- 
on this Hinge, and indeed not without good 
Reaſon, For although this be an inferior de- 
gree of Evidence, and ſuch as leaves = - 
Olute 
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ſolute Poſſibility that the thing may be other- 
wile, yet it ares'a fg 2s l Fear of 
the Contrary; and a Traveller may as little 
doubt of his way when lightned by the nu- 
merous Union of little Splendors in the Mil- 
ky Way, as when he has the Broad Eye of 
Heaven for his Guide, For though every 
liagle Circumſtance in this great heap of In- 
ducements, has but the force of a Probabili- 
7 and conſequently all together can pro- 


uce no more than that by a proper and di- 
rect efficacy; yet there is a new and ſecon- 
dary Force that ariſes from Reflection; and 
the Canfederate Probabilities, weigh more in 
their Conjunction, than not only ſome, but 
even all of them would do Singh. Indeed 
they fall little ſhort; of a ſtrict Demonſtrati- 
on, it being hardly conceivable how there 
ſhould be ſuch a conflux of Arguments upon 
dae ſide of the Contradiction if the Truth 
were not there too. 3 3 

And moreover there is one Advantage 
that a Moral Demonſtration has above a 
Phyſical one, namely, that there can be no 
contrary Demonſtration brought againſt it. 
'Tis otherwiſe in the latter; as for Inſtance, 
in that endle and unbounded Controverſy 
concerning the Compoſition of a Continuum 
and the infinite Diviſibility of Quantity, 
where thege are plain Demonſtrations (that 
is, ſuch as by Men of Art and Subtilty can- 

2 not 
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not be diſcern'd from ſuch,) on both ſides, 
which yet are Contradictory. But now, this 
a Moral Demonſtration does not admit of, 
ſince it cannot lay claim to that Name, till 
after the Probabilities of both ſides have been 
Compared, and one Scale mightily out- 
weighs the other: Whenever therefore there 
is this Evidence for any Mans Wickedneſs, 
I ‚ may fafelycenſure him as 
* nn =_ Guilty.“ Thus, that the See 
| — of this matter of Rome is the Seat of Anti- 
2 Bumer«Ha7y chriſt, though this be not 
Pat Pag. 126. evident up to the degree of 
—  ._—_. _ _ PhyſicalDemonſtrationyyet 
when I conſider what the Notes and Marks 
of Antichriſt are, how various in their Num- 
ber, how conſiderable in their Quality, and 
how exactly they all agree to a certain Or- 
der of Men in the World, and to none be- 
ſides, together with all the variety of Con- 
currence in point of Synchroni ſins and the 
like; I ſuppoſe I might without any danger 
of Cenſoriouſneſs or Uncharity, write 
| ftery upon the Triple Crown, and conclude 
him that wears it to be the Man of Sin. This 
_ would not be that Judging according to Ap- 
pearance, which is oppoſed to Righteous 
Judgment. 
As it is not, in the Third place, to ſul- 
pect Ill of a Perſon upon conſiberable ſigns 
and circumſtances, that is, upon ſuch 
1 wou 
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would determin my Opinion in any other 
Matter wholly indifferent, and where I have 
no Intereſt, Paſſion, or Prejudice concern'd, 
to have it thus or otherwiſe. To pronounce 
Abſolutely and Peremptorily in ſuch a caſe, 
would indeed be a degree of Cenſoriouſneſs 
beyond the allowance of either Charity or 
Prudence, becauſe the Concluſion would 
then exceed the force of the Premiſes, which 
is ill in Logich, and worſe in Morality ; but 
a bare Suſpicion is very Warrantable upon 
ſuch grounds, and conſiſtent with the high- 
eſt Charity and Prudence of a Chriſtian ; 
for Suſpicion is not Evil as Suſpicion, being 
as ſuch only a certain degree of Aſſent, which 
cannot be evil in its own Nature, but is ei- 
ther ſo or otherwiſe,according as * 
are upon which it proceeds. Indeed to be 
Suſpicious, we commonly take in an ill Senſe, 
and reckon it among the Characters of an ill 
Man, not that we think Saſpecting to be in 
it ſelf unlawfu), but becauſe we ſuppoſe the 
Man whom we call Suſpicious, more apt and 
forward to entertain ill Suſpicions, than in 
the reaſon of the thing he ought to be. But 
if the grounds of my Suſpicion be juſt and 
reaſonable, ſuch as conſidering Men ule to 
be determined by in other matters of ac- 
knowledged Indifferency, it will then be as 
lawful for me to Suſpe&t as to Judge more 
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abſolutely upon grounds that are more clear 
and evident. 8. 

There are (I obſerve) a certain fort of 
Men in the World who are not only careleſ; 
and regardleſs of their Behaviour, not uſin 

that Caution and . 1 aquony whic 
they ought and eaſily might for the preven- 
tion of ill Suſpicions, but ſtudiouſly order 
the courſe of their Converſation ſo, as if they 
were fond of Jealouſies, and laid a Trap for 
Cenſure, and deſigned to decay Men into an 
ill opinion of them; and then (which is the 
molt ſurprizing thing of all,) as ſoon as they 
have caught their Prey, and are thought and 
{ſpoken amiſs of, they cry out, the World is 
cenſorious, and where's your Charity? But 
in the Firſt place, are not theſe Men even 
with the World ? Don't they Cenſure as 
much as they themſelves are Cenſured? But 
to let that paſs,how do they make good their 

Charge? Why, they ſay they are Innocent, 
they are not the Men the World has taken 
and repreſented them for. It may be ſo, but 
ſure my Charity does not ſand or fall witl 

the Truth of your Guile, the Queſtion as to 
that being not whether you are really the 
Man ] took you to be, but whether you have 
not given me juſt and reaſonable grounds to 
think fo. And if you have, tis not your la- 
#ocexce that will condemn me of unjuſt Cen- 
fore, any more than it will acquit you from 
the Crime of Stari. 
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If therefore theſe great Pretenders to Cha- 
rity and Candor, would have the ill-natured 
World leave off Cenſuring according to ſuch 
Appearances, let them be more careful to 
abſtain from all Appearances of Evil; for as 
long as Men put on Bears Skins, the Dogs 
will Bark ; and to be angry with them if 
they do, is as abſurd, as to give them the Oc- 
caſion. For what if you walk not in the Coun- 
ſel of the Vngodly ? yet if you ſtand in the way 
of Sinners, and ſit in the Seat of the Scornful, 
if you have all the Symptoms and Appearan- 
ces of an ill Man, I have good grounds to 
ſuſpect you as ſuch, and a well-grounded 
Suſpicion is always according to Charity. 
Thus if a Man who. for many Years paſt, has 
been vehemently ſuſpected to be of a diffe- 
reat Religion from that which he openly 
Profeſſes, ſhould at length when the warm 
influence of a like- perſwaded Princes Favour, 
invites him to come abroad and diſmantle his 
Secrecies, and at ſuch a period of this Life 
too, when ' tis to be preſumed that the vibra- 
tion of his Judgment has been long ſince over, 
and ſetled in the point of its gravity, and 
that he had no new Changes to make; if I 
ſay, he ſhould then appear to be what the 
World took him for long before, I hope ?tis 
a pardonable Cenſure, if I think he has been 
a Diſſembling Hypocrite all along, and that 
he would have continued ſo to the laſt, if 
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Opportunity and Countenance had not put 
an end to his Diſſimulation. | 

To think Ill of a Man upon ſuch Grounds 
and Appearances as theſe, is to think ratio. 
ally, and how can he tranſgreſs, that duly 
follows the conduct of his Reaſon ? The 
Wiſe Son of Sirach allows greater Liberty, 
when he tells us, that a Man's Attire, Exceſs 
of Laughter and Gait, ſbew what he is; that 
is, afford us juſt Meaſure whereby to judge 
of him, to judge him to be none of the Wil. 
eſt. And our Saviour reproves the Jews for 
not diſcerniog the face of the Times, Luke 
12. 56. And if a Man may Judge of the 
Times, then why not of thoſe that live in 
them, and upon whoſe account alone it is 
that one Time is diſtinguiſhed from another 
in relation to Good or Evil ? In all this there- 
fore we ſin not, nor charge our Neighbours 
fooliſhly. Bur this we do. 

Firſt, Whenever we take up an Ill Opini- 
on of a Man raſhly and ſuddenly, and at firſt 
daſh prick him down for a Knave, without 
ſo much as giving our ſelves the trouble of 
- inquiring into the merits of the cauſe ; there 
are too many that do ſo, that let their 

Thoughts and Tongues too run before their 
Wit; that throw out their Cenſures at ran- 
dom, and ſpeak Evil extempore, without con- 
ſidering of whom they talk, or what, or why : 


Men that are ſor running down every - 
ages can | bas 


that comes in their way, and are for paſſing 
Sentence immediately without any trial or 
examination, nay, without ſo much as the 
formality of asking, Guilty or not Guilty ? 
This is certainly a very prepoſterous head 
long method againſt all ſenſe and good breed- 
ing as well as Charity. ?Tis like the Jews 
that were all for Crucitying the Lord of Life 
| before they had heard him. But this is ſuch 
a groſs piece of Injuſtice as ſufficiently con- 
demns it ſelf; all therefore that I ſhall fur- 
ther ſay to the Men of this Practice is, that 
he who makes haſte to Cenſure, can no more 
be Innocent, than he that makes haſte to be 
Rich ; and that if we ought to conſider be- 
fore we venture to Commend, (as Wile Men 
ſay we ought) then much more ought we 
before we Condemns. 

Secondly, When though we do conſider, 
and make ſome enquiry into the cauſe, and 
withal find ſome ground and foundation for 
an ill Judgment, yet we conclude beyond the 
force of the Premiſes, and give a Perempto- 
ry Sentence, where there are grounds for no 
_ an Aſſent, than Opinion or Suſpicion. 
This is a certain ſign that we are not deter- 
mined by the Moments of Truth, by the 
ſtrength of Reaſon and Argument, but by 
ſome other By-Confideration and partial In- 
ducement. For were our FOI gui- 
ded and determined by the ſole A — 
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of Truth, *tis impoſſible that our Aſſent 
ſhould be ſtronger than the Evidence that 
cauſes it; For the Underſtanding of it ſelf, 
can be determined no farther than as the Ob. 
ject appears to be either true or falſe ; if it 
be, all that over plus of Judgment that ex. 
ceeds the degrees of Evidence, muſt be pro- 
duced by ſome other cauſe ; the Evidence a+ 
lone could cauſe no more than what. was 
proportionable to it. There is indeed a mix» 
ture in all ſuch Judgments, and the Will has 
a part in them as well as the Underſtanding. 
He therefore that concludes worſe of another 
than in Appearance he has reaſon to do, muſt 
be Ie in ſome meaſure willing to do fo, 
that is, in other Words, to be under ſome 
Malice or Prejudice againſt him ; and he 
that judges upon ſuch Principles, can neyer 
judge Righteous Judgment. 

Thirdly, This we do when we conceive 
an ill Apprehenſion of a Perſon from one or 
two ſingle inſtances of his Life, without 
conſidering the general tenour of his Con- 
verſation: This is a very unjuſt way of pro- 
ceeding, and contrary tp all Human and Di- 
vine Meaſures. The main current of a Man's 
Life is to be regarded, and if this maintain 

a regular Courſe, ?tis not here and there a 
little ſtraggling Rivulet that ſhould ſpoil the 
CharaQer. For if the Denomination ought 
always to be taken from the major part, cre 
tam; 
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tainly much more ſo when it lies on the moſt 
favourable ſide. To ballance therefore one 
ſingle wandring Star againſt a whole Conſtella- 
tion of regular actions, is a very ill ſort of 
unrighteous Judgment, and ſuch as the beſt 
of Men could never be able to abide, who 
muſt needs all be caſt in ſuch a Court as this, 
Such a way of Judging therefore, is not to 
be indured, eſpecially conſidering that the 
Supream Judge of all, does not Judge us at 
this rate, but often proceeds by a contrary 
meaſure, and ſuffers one ſingle Vertue to co- 

yer a multitude of Sins. 
Fourthly and Laſtly, To give one gene- 
ral Meaſure for all; this we do whenever 
our ill Opinion of a Man is built upon ſuch 
r and flight Appearances, and would not 
ſufficient to gain our Aſſent in any other 
indifferent matter, wherein we are altoge- 
ther diſintereſſed which way the Scale turns, 
or prevail with us to think the ſame concern · 
ing another Perſon. This 1s a ſure Sign that 
Prejudice holds the Ballance, (tis held fo 
uneven,) and that we judge what we would 
wilingly have. And this is more particy- 

larly that Judging according to appeara 

which our Lord here condemns. For thus 
ſtood the Cafe, our Saviour had performꝭd 3 
Cure upon the Sabbath-day, among thoſe 
who were Superſtitious Obſervers of it ; now 
his carried ſome Appearance of its Violati- 
Lage an 
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on: Whereupon the Jews tax him with Pro- 
phaning that Holy Re#, not at all reflecting 
either upon Maſes's ſeeming inconſiſtency, in 
appointing ſuch a troubleſome work as Cir- 
cumciſion to be done on that day, as often as it 
happened to be the Eighih, or upon themſelves 
for then adminiſtring it. But the reaſon was 
plain, they were ſoundly prejudiced againſt 
Chriſt, but not againſt Moſes or themſelves. 
Well therefore might our Lord ſay, if « Man 
an the Sabbath-day receive Circumciſion, that the 
Law of Moſes ſhould not be broken,are ye angry at 
megbecauſe I have made 4 Man every whit whole 
on the Sabbath. day? Will you wound upon that 
day, and ſhall not I hea/? Judge not according 
to Appearance, (xar *O\w, according to eve. 
ry flight ſuperficial Appearance, ſuch as 
you your ſelves would not ſubmit to in ano- 
ther caſe,) but Judge Righteous Judgment 
The great Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of 
which Precept comes now in the laſt place 
to be conſidered, | ' 2 

Its Equity relies mainly upon this double 
ground, the ill Principle that ſuch ſuperfici · 
al Judging proceeds from, and the ill Conſe- 
quences it leads to. 

Firſt, It proceeds from an ill Principle; it 
argues Firſt, that we are conſcious of ſome 
inward Baſeneſs in our ſelves, ſomething 
that is very low and ſordid, which makes us 


ſo prone and eaſie to ſuſpect the ſame in 
of others; 
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others; as he that is Drunk himſelf, fancies 
every one elſe to be ſo that he meets. It ar- 
gues Secondly, that we thirſt after Eminen- 
cy, and yet deſpair of attaining it any other 
way, then by levelling thoſe about us; 
which makes us ſo ready and willing to dil- 
cover Spots in the Moon, and Flaws in the 
moſt Solid and . Vertue. It argues 
Thirdly, a Mind very diſaffected to our 
Neighbour, to Human Nature indeed, and 
as much alienated from true Spirit of Love 
and Goodneſs. That we are full of Envy, 
Pride, Malice and Prejudice ; that we love 
to dwell upon Sores and Deformities, that 
we take a ſecret pleaſure in the Follies and 
Infirmities of Mankind, and grieve at that 
whereat the Angels rejoyce, namely, the 
wiſe Behaviour and good order of Men, all 
which is Inhuman and Diabolical, fit only 
for Devils and Evil Spirits, but altogether 
contrary to the el uni verſali æed nature 
of God, who rejoyced when he ſaw all things 
good and perfect; and to Charity, whoſe 
Character St. Paul tells us, is, that It rejoyces 
not in Iniquity, 1 Cor. 13. 6. | 

But Secondly, the Conſequences of this ſort 
of Judging are as bad as the Principle ; for 
1/f, He that proceeds to Judgment upon 
every little Appearance, muſt needs be often 
miſtaken, and give Sentence with an Erring 
R, and ſo often incur that Woe 1 

5 ce 
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ced 'by the Prophet againſt all ſuch as call 
Evil Good, and Good Evil; I/. 5. 20. becauſe 
Falſhood often wears the guiſe of Trut 
and things ſeem otherwiſe than they are. 
Thus the Affability and free Converſation of 
our Saviour, which was really the effect of 
his great Humility and condeſcending Good. 
neſs, and of his earneſt deſire to benefit Man. 
kind, was hardly Cenſured by the Malig- 
ning Fews, and miſconſtrued as a piece of 
Levity and Diſſoluteneſs 3 - Bebold jay they, 4 
Man Gluttonows, and a Wine-bibber, a Friend 
F Pablicans and Sinners: Mat. 11. 19. By 
this means we ſhall miſcrate both Perſons and 
Things, and often deny thoſe our good word, 
who it may be, if better known, deſerve even 
our Reverence and Admiration. By this 
means private Grudges will be entertain'd, 
and open Quarrels will be broach'd. Mens 
Affections will be groundleſly and unaccoun- 
tably eſtranged from one another, the Bands 
of Friendſhip will be untyed, and Men will 
be jealous and afraid of their deareſt well- 
wiſhers; good Conſtitutions will ſuffer fot 
Perſonal Miſcarriages, good Churches for 
unworthy Members, good Religions for ill 
Profeſſors, good Counſels and good Cauſes 
for their ill Succeſs; and laſtly, that good 
Reputation which all Men exceedingly va- 
lue, and which ſome Men have a fair Right 
to, and which the Wiſeſt of Men * 
ore 
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fore great Riches, Prov. 22. 4. will be woun- 
ded by the Roving Shot of every Goſſiping 
Tongue. 

To which I may add in the laſt place,that 
when Men have once accuſtomed themſelves 
to hard Cenſures, upon ſmall Appearances, 
they will be apt to enlarge their Court of 
Judicature, and from Cenſuring the Actions 
of Men, proceed to Queſtion and Condemn 
the Diſpenſations of Providence, and fay with 
the Impious Houſe of Iſrael, the way of the 
Lord is not equal. 

It concerns us all therefore to uſe that Fa- 
culty with great Diſcretion, upon the right 
or wrong uſe of which ſo much depends; to 
Judge with Caution, and Circumſpection, 
and Mercy, here, left we find Judgment with- 
out Mercy' hereafter. 
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A Diſcourſe concerning Religi- 
ous Singularity. _ 
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Rom. 12. 2. Be not Conformed 0 this 
World. 


NE of the greateſt Supporters of Ab- 

ſurdity in Speculation, and of Immora- 
lity in Practice, is Authority; that of Doctrine 
in the former, and that of Example in the lat- 
ter. It miſguides and perverts the whole Man, 
puts a falſe Bias upon the whole motion of the 


Soul, impoſes both upon our Underſtandings 


and upon our Wills, corrupts both our Senti- 
ments and our Practices, and leads us out of 
the way both of Trath and Vertue. But it has a 
greater and more prevailing influence upon 
our Actions than upon our Sentiments, and 
our Lives ſuffer more by it than our Opinions. 
For beſides, that there are more Examples of 
ill Living than of ill Thinking, and a well - mo- 
ralized Converſation, is a greater Rarity, 
than an Orthodox Head, there being not 
ſuch Temptations and Occaſions to Error as 
there are to Vice; there is alſo this further 

| 5 5 difference, 
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difference, that in our Opinions we more uſu- 
ally follow thoſe Authorities which ſtand off 
at a great diſtance from us, and which Au- 
tiquiry by I know not what Artifice, recom- 
mend to us as Sacred and Venerable. But in 
our Actions we take a quite contrary meaſure; 

and are rather apt to conform our ſelves re 
the Genius and Mode of the Age we live in, 
which being preſent, ſhines upon us with a 
direct and perpendicular Ray, and more 
ſtrongly influences and provokes our Imita- 


tion and Compliance. | . 
And truly this is the greateſt Miſchief 
that is derived upon the Minds of Men from 
Authority, and the chiefeſt Head of Com- 

plaint that lies againſt it; were it only a 

Stop to the Advancement of Learning, or a 
Miſleader of our Underſtandings in Specula- 
tive Inquiries; wers it only a Bar to Notio- 
ral Improvements, or a Betrayer of our Or- 
thodoxy, it might be thought to have done 
Penance enough under the Chaſtilement of a 
Satyr or Declamation. For the greateſt ſtock 
of Knowledge which upon the belt Advan- 
tages we can attain to, is ſo inconſiderable, 
that *tis hardly worth while to be very an- 
gry and fall out with what ſtands in our way, 
and hinders our little Progreſs. There is no 
great Miſchief done; tis like ſpoiling what 
was ſpoiPd before, and which otherwiſe 
would come to little. But ſince tis the great 
0 5 Enemy 


. 


that the general courſe of the World is very 
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Enemy to all Righteouſneſs, as well as to all 
Truth, ſince it debauches our Morals as well 
as our Underſtandings, and ſpoils the Chy;. 
ſtian as well as the Philoſopher, tis fit it ſhould 
be araigned before an higher Court, and be 
Condemned by the Cenſure of an Apoſtle, 
And ſo it is, and that upon great and weigh. 
ty Reaſons, in the Words of the Text, Be not 
Conformed to this World, © 

In the Words, we may conſider a Suppo. 
ſition and a Cantion. The Suppoſition is 
1 wotfold. | 

Firſt, That the general conrſe of the 
World is very bad, and that Vice has by 
much the Majority of its ſide. | 
Secendly, That we are naturally apt to 
imitate that which is moſt prevailing, and to 

conform to the courſe and way of the World. 

Laſtly, the Caation is againſt this Inclina- 
tion, that we ſhould not be Conformed to 
the modes and uſages of this World ; which 
I ſhall firſt fare as to its Meaſure and Limits, 
and then Juſtiſie as to its Equity and Reaſon- 
ableneſs; and ſo conclude with ſome Practi- 
cal Remarks upon the whole. 


% 


And in the Firſt Place, ris here ſuppoſed, 


bad, and that Vice has by much the Majort 
ty of its fide. This, though at firſt ſight it 
looks like a Common Place, a, matter of fre- 


quent, obvious and familiar Conſideration, 
er 4 15 
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is yet a thing that is not often thoroughly 
conſidered, and there are but few that have 
a true, lively, and affectionate Senſe of it. 
*Tis not eaſie for thoſe that are good them- 
ſelves, to imagine how bad others are, and 
how much Wickednels there is in the World; 
and as for Evil Men, they don't uſe to trou- 
ble their Heads with ſuch ſerious Reflecti- 
ons: So that neither of them are like to 
have a juſt ſenſe and reſentment ofthis matter. 
The World we commonly compare to a 
Theatre; and truly for the number of Actors, 
and the variety of Action, *tis the moſt Pom- 
pous and Magnificent of any; but the Parts 
that are ated upon it, are for the moſt, ve- 
ry Tragical, and its Scenes full of Horroue 
and Confuſion. For not to mention unjuſt 
and cauſſeis Wars, Maſſacres, Rebellions 
and Murthers, which like Earth-quates make 
the frame of Nature to tremble, and threat- 
en the fall of the Stage upon which they are 
Acted; who can reckon up the open Op- 
pon and the ſecret Frauds, the Vio- 
ences and the Deceits, the Extortions and the 
Over-reachings, with all the Arts of Falfs 
hood and Subtilty which are every where 
and every day made uſe of among: Men, to 
diſpoſſeſs one another of their Rights and 
Fortunes? And who is there that can ima- 
gine what private Inſinuations, what ſly 


Contrivances, what ſpiteful Whiſperings, 
E 2 What 
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what treacherous Arts there are daily uſed 
even among thoſe that profeſs Dearneſs and 
Kindneſs to one another, to undermine one 
anothers Intereſt, and blaſt one anothers 
Honours and Reputations ? I need not go to 
the Courts of Princes for this, thoſe Schools 
and Nurſeries of Immortality, for there is 
{-arce any Society of Men free from it. To 
this, if I ſhould add the unnatural Feuds of 
Relations, the ungrateful Returns of obliged 
Perſons the Treacheries of the Marriage- 


Bed, the Falſneſſes of Friends, the Ill Office 


df Neighbours,and the Intolerable Practices 
of Revenge, not only upon pretences of Ho- 
nour among the Daelliſts, but as they are gene- 
rally carried on by the Power and Intereſt of 


great Men, by the corrupt and vexatious 


methods of the Law, and by the common 
malice of the World; if I fay I ſhould add 
this and a thouſand times more that might 
be ſaid, what a Picture ſhould I draw of 
Mankind,and what _—_— Spirit is there 
that would not be afraid, (if ſuch an ac- 
count ſhould be given him before- hand, ) to 
be 1 into, or to Live in ſuch a World as 
this * 

hut thus it was immediately upon the be- 
ginging of things, thus it has been in all 
Ages, and thus it will be till the Arch- An- 
gels Trumpet ſhall at once awaken us from 
che ſleep of Death, and from the ſleep of _ 
| ; 11-4 
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and Time it ſelf ſhall be no more. For no 
ſooner had God finiſhed his Creation, and 


declared all things good 1n it, and began to 
take a Complacency in the works of his 


Hands, but through Envy of the Devil, Sin 


1 


came into the World, and untuned the pro- 


rtions of its new ſer Harmony; and be- 


ing once planted in the Earth, it liked the 
Soil, and increaſed and multiplied by the 


care and induſtry of the Devil, as faſt as 
Mankind could by the Benediction of God. 
Inſomuch that God who not long before 
was repreſented by Moſes as Creating Man 


upon the moſt conſiderate Pauſe of Counlel 


and Deliberatjon, is now brought in, repent- 


ing that ever he had made him, Gen. 6. 6. 
And accordingly, he firſt ſhortens his Days, 


and that expedient failing, he proceeds to a 


ſeyerer Judgment, and iſſues forth a Sen- 


tence to deſtroy him from the face of the 


Earth, Ver. 5. For God ſaw that the Wicked- 
neſs of Man was great, and that every Imagina-, 
tion of the Though/s of his Heart was evil con 


tinually. And again the Text ſays, that God 
look*d upon the Earth, and behold it was Corrupt, 


Earth, Ver. 12. 


the World then like ſome of our Modern 
| E 3 Sinners, 


for all Fleſh had Corrupted his way apon the 


And truly tis incredible almoſt to think. 
to what a pitch of Villany and Wickedneſs, , - 
the World was then arrived in ſo ſhort a time; 
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Singers, was young in Years and old in De- 


bauchery; it look'd as if the Devil being new. 


ly thrown out of Heaven, were in the very 


A 


| of the Bleſſed Millennium, to that new Hea- 


height of his Malice and Reſentment, and to 
retrieve again the loſt Field, endeavoured to 
increaſe his Numbers, to double his Ranks 
by making Men as very Devils as himſelf, 
For Vice ſeem'd to reign Abſolute and Un. 
controul'd, and to have taken full Poſſeſſion 
of the whole Earth, fo that excepting only 
Four Perſons, Abel, Seth, Enos, and Enoch, we 
read not of one good Man from Adam to Wo- 


ving of that Emphatical Character which the 
Apoſtle St. Peter gives of it, calling it Koei, 
«nS&r, the World of the Ungodly : 2 Pet. 2. 5. 
As if it were a ſtate direQtly oppoſite to that 


\ 


4h; ſo extreamly Wicked and Debauch'd was 
the World at that time, and ſo highly deſer- 


ven and new Earth, wherein as the ſame 


Apoſtle tells us, dwelleth Righteouſneſs. = 


But this you'll ſay, was at a time when 
God had not given any expreſs Directory 
far the Manners of Men, who were then 
left to the ſole guidance of their natural 


light, which at beſt is but a doubtful Twi- 
light, and is withal apt to be clouded and 


corrupted by ill Cuſtoms and Practices, and 


in a little time to be quite extinguiſhed with 


the Damps of Vice and Debauchery. 


Let us ſee therefore how it fared with tbe 


courſe 


> am fs x ms cc 


courſe of the World after the giving of the 
Lev, when God had trim'd the dim Lamp 


of natural Conſcience, when Revelation had 


illuſtrated the obſcure Text of Reaſon, and 
the Moral, like the Natural World, was go- 
verned by a greater as well as by a leſſer 
Light. Now ſure one would expect that 
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Men ſhould walk as Children of the Day, and 


that works of Darkneſs ſhould diſappear © 


like Miſts before the Riſing Sun. And que- 
ſtionleſs, it mult be acknowledged that the 
State of the Moral World was conſiderably 


better?d by this new acceſſion of Light, and 


that there was leſs Vice and more goodneſs 
among thoſe who enjoy*d it; the Peculiar 
People.of God, than among the rude Hea- 
then, who had no knowledge of his Laws. 


For to what purpoſe ſhould God viſit them 


with this his Day-ſpring from on high, and 


give Light to them that fate in Darkneis and 
— of Death, but only that he 


in tlie 
might the better guide their Feet into the 
way of Peace? | | 

In compariſon therefore of the Heathen 
World, this was a good ſtate of things; but 
yet Vice had ſtill the upper hand, and con- 
iidering, the vaſt diſproportion between the 
Numbers of good and bad Men, the World 


might ſtill be called Keouss dnrfiv, the World 


of the VUngodly. For not to mention the par- 
ticular Yices of that perverſe and untracta- 
E 4 ble 
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ble People the Jews, their Superſtition, their 
Idolatry, their Infidelity, their Rebelliouſ. 
neſs, their Luſt and Luxury, their Uncha- 
rity, their Covetouſneſs and the like, the 
Scripture ſeems to ſpeak of that ſtate and 
age of the World in general, as if *twere 
quits overgrown with Wickedneſs, and as 
i Vertue were a Stranger among the Dwel. 
lings of Men. Thus the Pſalmiſt, Help me 
Lord, for there # not one Godly Man left, the 
Faithful are miniſhed from among the Chilaren 
e Men, Pſal. 12. And again, The Lord lookd 
down from Heat en upon the Children of Men to 
fee if there were any that would underſtand, and 
feek after God. And what was the reſult of 
this Scrutiny ? Why, they are all gone out of the 
way, they are altogetber become abominable, there 
r none that doth good, no not one, Pal. 14. 
And again ſays the Plalmiſt, ſpeaking of 
City of Jeruſalew, I have ſpied Unrighteouſ- 
neſs and Strife in the City, Day and Night they 
go about within the Walls thereof, Miſchief alſo 
and Sorrow are in the midit of it; Wickeaneſs 
# therein; Deceit and Guile go not out of their 
Streets, Pſal. 55. And again more largely, 
Pſal. 74. All the Earth i full of Darkneſs 
and Cruel Habitations. And again laſtly, to 
add no more, They will not be Learned nor 
Duaer ſtand, all the Foundations of the Earth 
gre out of Caurſe, Pſal. 82. 888 | 

Thus miſerably deformed was the face of 

h | things 
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things in this ſtate and period of the World: 
Nor were only the Morals of Men univerſal- 
ly Corrupt, but they had debauched and 
corrupted their very Principles too, and de- 
faced the Mas that was to guide and direct 
them, as well as Joſt their Way, They had 
almoſt put out the light of Revelation as 
well as that of Natural Reaſon, ſo that b 
that time our Saviour appeared in the World, 
what by ill Gloſſes and worſe Practices, the 
People of God had almoſt reduced them- 
ſelves again to the ſtate of Darkneſs and ſha- 
dow of Death, and defaced the Characters 
of the Moſaick Table, as much as there Fore- 
fathers had done thoſe of the Law of Nature. 
But then again, perhaps it will be ſaid, 
that this was at-a time when God had nor 
made any clear and expreſs Revelation of 
Heaven or Hell ; and therefore though Men 
had a written Law to walk by, yet it being 
ſupported by no other Sanctions than of tem- 
poral Rewards and Puniſhments, they wan- 
ted a ſufficient Counterpoiſe againſt the vio- 
lence of Temptations ; and than no wonder 
that Wickedneſs ſhould ſo univerſally pre. 
vail, when the Allurements to Vice were 
ſtrong, and the ingagements to Duty but 
weak and unconſtraining. But when once 
Obedience comes to be inforced by betterPro- 
miſes and by ſeverer Threatnings, this cer- 
tainly will introduce a new way of m—_ : 
: Men 
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Men will conſider more, and live better, and 
will never be ſo mad and ſilly as to ſpend a 
few days in Wickedneſs and Folly, and then 
in a moment go down to the Grave, and be 
Damned for ever. 3 
Let us ſee therefore how *tis with the Mo- 
ral World under the Revelation of the great 
Myſtery of Godlineſs, and now Life and Im- 
mortality are brought to light by the Goſ- 
pel; this I think fully anſwers the Objecti- 
on No therefore certainly one would ex- 
pect at leaſt a ſtate of Milennial Happineſs ; 
that Men ſhould be, and live like Angels ; 
that we ſhould ſee the Tabernacle of God 
come down and abide among Men, with a 
new Heaven and a new Earth, wherein 
dwelleth Righteouſneſs. But alas, the My- 
ſtery of Iniquity began to work as ſoon as 
the Myſtery of Godlineſs ; and although the 
Primitive Chriftians were for a while kept 
bright and ſhining in the Furnace of Perſe- 
cution, yet no ſooner was the heat of their 
Afflict ion over, but their Zeal cool'd with it, 
and they left their firſt Love. For then it 
was that the great Dragon being roth that 
the Woman was delivered of a Man-Child, 
that Conſtantine the Great was Converted by 
the Church to the Chriſtian. Faith, though 
to overwhelm her by caſting out of his 
Mouth that mighty Flood of Arianiſm, Rev. 
12. And although the Earth helped the Wo- 
8 man, 
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man, by opening her Mouth, and ſwallow- 
ing up the Flood, which was done when the 
Firſt Council of Nice declared againſt that 
Peſtilent and Prevailing Herely ; yet *twas 
not long before the ſame Dragon caſt forth 
two other mighty Floods out of his Mouth, . 
and the Chriſtian World ſuffered almoſt an 
inundation by the breaking in of Popery and 
Mahametiſm. oY | 
We have indeed by the Bleſſing of God, 
and the Zealous Endeavours of good Men, 
dried up one of thoſe great Floods from a 
ood part of the Chriſtian World, and re- 
ſtored the Doctrin of the Goſpel to its Primi- 
tive Purity and Simplicity. But has the Re- 
formation gone on ſo proſperouſly in our Man. 
ners, as it has in our Faith ? Are we as Good. 
as we are Orthodox ? I doubt not; for if we 
look abroad into the World, how little true 
Goodneſs and Vertue ſhall we find in it! How 
rare is it to meet with a Man that lives up 
within ſome tolerable meaſure to the Obli- 
gat ions of his Profeſſion ! And how much 
more rare is it to ſee one that's truly Serious 
and Conſiderate, Circumſpect and Recol - 
lected, that conſiders thoroughly and effectu- 
ally the End of his coming into the World, 
the ſhortneſs. and uncertainty of his ſtay 
in it; apd what {ball become of him hen 
he is to go out of it? And accordingly, Lives 
pager a conſfant and lively {caſe of Saga; 
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of his Duty to him, walks with him, and 
ves up himſelf wholly to him, makes Re- 
lion and the care of his Soul the main buſi- 
neſs and concern of his Life ; works with all 
his Might while *tis Day, and is utterly re- 
ſolved whatever it coſts him, to mind and 
ſecure the One thing neceſſary | This one 
would think were no more than what com-. 
mon Senſe would prompt any Man to, that 
would allow himſelf to think but one Mi- 
mute in a Tear; and yet how few ſuch Men 
ſhall we find in the World! Do we not ra- 
ther ſee Men drink down Iniquity like Wa. 
ter, and commit Sin with Greedineſs ? Do 
riot the generality of Mea live as if they 
were reſolved to ſin as much as they could 
in a little time, and thought it not only ſafe, 
but neceſlary to do ill? Do they not live as 
if they were to be nothing after this Life, or 
as if they were to be faved by their Vices 
rather than by their Vertues ; or laſtly, as if 
they thought Hell a better Place than Hea- 
ven, and were in love with Damnation and 
Everlaſting Burnings ? f | 
But to come a little nearer to our ſelves, 
does not the preſent Age abound with a ſort 
of Men who are Crafty and Deſigning, Falſe 
and Treacherous, Rotten and Hypocritical; 
Men that ſeem to have their Eye fixed up- 
on, and terminated with the Horizon off 
this World; that make Gain their Gm £ 
| an 
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and Intereſt their Meaſure ; that will betray 
the Church for Preferment, fell their Reli- 
gion and their Souls for Mony, that will de- 
part from the way of Truth for the Wages 
of Unrighteouſneſs, and be Damned hereaf- 
rer to be Rich and Great here ? Never was 
there more Religion pretended than now, 
and never leſs in truth and reality; never 
more noiſe about it, and never a leſs hearty _ 
concern for it. What ſtraining about the 
. Gnat of a Ceremony, with thoſe who can 
in the mean while Swallow down whole 
Camels of profitable Abominations! This 
we may talk of, and lament, but we can't 
help it. Twill be ever ſo with the general 
courſe of the World ; Vice will always have 
the Cry of her fide, and we are told, that in 
the latter days Iniquity ſball abound, and the 
love of many ſball wax cold. And all this we 
may learn from the final iſſue and event of 

things; we may meaſure the ſtate of this 
World, from the final diſtribution of things 
in the next. Our Saviour tells us, that broad 
i the Way that leads to Deſtruftion, and many 
there be that go in thereat. And that ſtrait i 
the Gate, and narrow i the Way which leads to 
Life, and few there be that find it, Mat. 7. 13. 
And this we ſhall the leſs wonder at, if 
we conſider the univerſal pravity and cor- 
ruptneſs of Human Nature, the Multitude 
of Temptations we are 4d expoſed to, _ 
| ” 
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the peculiar unhappy Circumſtances of Liv- 
ing that many Men are ingaged in : To 
Which if we add the great Strength, Cun- 
ning and Malice of the Inviſible Powers, 
that the ſame Envy of the Devil that firſt 
brought Sin into the World, is ſtill concern- 
ed to uphold and increaſe it; that there are 
two different Intereſts carrying on, that 
there is a Kingdom of Darkneſs as well as a 
Kingdom of Light, and a Myftery of Iniqui- 
ty, as well as a Myſtery of Godlineſs; we 
can't think any other, but that the courſe 
of the World muſt needs be very bad. And 
the wonder will fall yet lower, if we fur- 
ther conſider how prone we are to confirm 
and ſtrengthen an ill Cuſtom by our Imita- 
tion and Compliance; which leads me to the 
Second thing ſuppoſed, that we are natural. 
ly apt to imitate that which is moſt prevail- 
ing, and to conform to the Courſe and Way 
of the World. bo 3 
Now this we are apt to do for one of 
theſe Two Reaſons; either becauſe we think 
the generality has the Right of its (ide, and 
that what moſt Men do, is fit to be done. 
Or if we do think they are in the wrong, 
and do amiſs, yet we are loath to venture 
the Charge of S;ng«larity, and withal, fancy 
that there is ſomething of ſafety and excuſe 
in Numbers and Multitudes. | 
And Firſt, we are apt to think, that the 
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generality has the Right of its ſide, and that 
what moſt Men do, is fit to be done. There 
is nothing that carries ſo much Authority 
with it, as the Example of a Multitude; and 
though every Man is ready to imagin him - 
ſelf Wiſer than any one of theſe ſingly, yet 
when he looks upon them as a Body of Men, 
there is ſomething awful and commanding 
in it ; the Man bluſhes to himſelf, as we are 
apt to do when we come into an aſſembly in 
Public, though.made up of Men, every one 
of which we think inferior to our ſelves ; but 
their Numbers and Union give them ano- _ 
ther Air and Appearance, and the Voice of 
the People becomes to us now as the Voice 
of God. 
'Tis in Practice as in Opinion, what the 
moſt bold we take to be Trae, and ſo what 
the moſt do we take to be Good, This is the 
only Rule ſome People have to go by, and 
tis the Meaſure that all Popalar Spirits do go 
by, and the Wiſeſt can hardly refrain it; for 
we can hardly think it likely, that ſuch an 
United and Complicated Wiſdom ſhould be 
miſtaken either in the one or the other. Eve- 
ry Man is apt to reaſon with himſelf in the 
conduct of his Manners, as Leather did in 
the buſineſs of the Reformation, Art thou the 
only Wiſe Man ? And, can ſo many Worlds err? 
What? Shall we oppoſe our ſelves againſt 
the Practice of Mankind, ſet up for Refor- 


mers, 
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mers, row againſt ſo great a Stream, an 
live againſt the World? Can there be an 
ill in that which ſo many do, which is paſ. 
fed into a Cuſtom and à Law, which is pra- 
Qiiſed all the World over? Ought we not ra- 
ther to ſuſpect our own Judgments, and 
conclude, that that muſt needs be the right 
Point, where ſo many Lines meet, and that 
the right Way where we find ſo many Paſ- 
ſengers? This is the Common and the Na- 
tural Logick of moſt Men, and by this Mea- 
ſure we proceed both in Opinion and in Pra- 
Fice, but eſpecially in Practice. And this is 
one cauſe of our aptneſs to Conform to the 
Courſe and Way of the World. But there is 
alſo another. : 
For Secondly, if we do think that the Ge- 
nerality is in the wrong, and does amiſs, 
yet we are loth to venture the charge of Sin- 
gularity, and withal, fancy that there-is ſome- 
thing of ſafety and excuſe in Numbers and 
Multitudes. And firit, as to the Charge of 
Singularisy, tis a dreadful and a frightful 
Word, and there are but few that have the 
Courage and the Confidence to ftand up 
againſt and face the Imputation, We either 
think the World Wiſer than our ſelves, or 
would willingly be thought to do. fo, ſince 
this has a ſhew of Modeſty and good Man- 
ners, and the contrary ſeems to carry in it 
an intolerable degree of Pride and Self. arro- 
gancy. 
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gancy. But now to be Singular in any of 
our Actions, is interpretatively and in effect, 
to prefeꝶ our own Senſe and Judgment, be- 
fore that of the World, at leaſt as far as con- 
cerns the particular caſe then before us. For 
ſince our Actions are 2 by our pre- 
ſent Sentiments, if we ao otherwiſe than the 
World does, *tis pla in that we hint other - 
wiſe too, and that we ſet a higher value up- 
on thoſe private Thoughts of ours, than up- 
on the publick Senſe and Judgment of the 
World, which is a very odious and ungrate- 
ful thing to own and publiſh. For we ſtand 
in awe of our Fellow Creatures more than 
we do of our own Conſciences, eſpecially 
when combined and confederated together 
in great Numbers and Companies, and can- 
not chuſe but regard and revere their Cen- 
{ures and Animadverſions. And this makes 
us willing rather to err with the Multitude, 
and be Fools for Company, though we act 
all the while againſt the clear Light of our 
own Minds, than incur the great Cenſure, 
the heavy Anathema of Singularity. 
And beſides, we think there is no xere/7ty 
neicher of running that riſque; for we reckon 
our ſelves ſecure enough without it, and are 
apt to flatter our ſelves into a faney that there 
is ſomething of Safety and Excuſe in Num- 
bers and Multitudes 1 Though we know we 
are in the ways of Sin, yet we comfort and 
q F inccu- 
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der and Company. This is very natural 


ſuppoſes them Ma 


as \ 


incourage our ſelves to go on in them by 


thinking how much they are frequented, like 


Travellers wandring in the Dach. who 
though they know they are out of their 
way, yet ſolace themſelves in their Num. 


and ordinary for Men to do in all Caſes, in 


the Caſe of Sin and Error as well as in others; 


and therefore the Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of the 
gathering together of the Froward, and of 
the inſurrection of Wicked Doers, (which 


ny and in Companies 
immediately adds, The incourage — 


in Miſchief, Pſal. 64. This is a very uſual 


but vain confidence ; for however the Mul- 
titude of Offenders may be a j againſt 
an Earthly Power, yet God regards Naum- 
bers no more than Perſons, and though hand 
joyn in hand, the Wicked ſball not go unpuniſp- 
ed, Prov. 11. 21. „ 
Theſe are the Grounds and Principles up- 
on which we are inclined to be Conforma- 


ble to the general Courſe of the World. But 


*tis high time now to ſhew why we ſhould 
not be ſo; and this leads me to conſider laſt- 
ly, the Caution it ſelf, that we ſhould not be 

onformable to the World; But before I 


come to juſtifie this Caution, as to its Equi- 


ty and Reaſonableneſs, I muſt premiſe ſome- 
thing concerning its Limits and Meaſures. 


And firſt, this Caution is not ſo rigorouſly 
N to 
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to be underſtood, as if we were not to yield 
ſome compliance and conformity with the 


* 


Humours and Diſpoſitions of thoſe with 
whom we Converſe ; for this is a neceſſary 
part of Homilitical Vertue, and contributes 


very much to the ſweetning and indearing 
of Society, and is therefore Good and Com- 


mendable, as well as Innocent and Lawful. 


Tis indeed that very thing which we call 


Good-nature, when a Man bends and warps 
a little from his own natural Poſture, to 
meet and ſtrike in with the inclination of 
his Companions, And the contrary is ſo 
far from being a Vertue, that *tis a culpable 
ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy of Mind; and we 
may take this for a rule, that Religion is 


ever conſiſtent with Civility and good Man- 


ners, as indeed it is with whatever really 
conduces to the Comfort and Happineſs o 

Human Life. We are only to take care that 
our Compliance prove not a Snare to us, an 
occaſion of falling into Sin; that we do not 


offend God, out of Civility towards Men. 


In all other Caſes, we would do well to con- 


ſider and follow that of the Apoſtle, I 
made all things to all Men, 1 Cor. 9. 22. And 


again, I pleaſe all Men in all things, 10. 33. 
Neither again Secondly, is chis Caution 


forbidden to conform to the ſeveral indiffe- 
rent Modes of Ages or of Countries, either 
. F 2 as 


Fg 


to be ſo rigorouſly underſtood,as if we were 


7» 
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as to Cuſtoms or Ceremonies, whether Re- 
ligious or Civil, or Habits, or manner of 
Addreſs, or way of Diet, or the like. For 
however theſe may not poſſibly be ordered 
according to the beſt convenience or mea- 
{ure of Diſcretion, yet 'tis according to the 
publick Wiſdom of the Place and Nation, 
(for the Wiſdom of a Nation is ſeen as much 
in their Caſtoms as in their Proverbs,) and 
therefore the matter of them being ſuppoſed 
indifferent, ?tis not civil or modeſt to con- 
tradict them. And there is this further to 
be conſidered, that beſides the pride and rude · 
neſs of ſuch an oppoſition, all the advantage 
or convenience a Man can get by it, will not 
compenſate for the Odium and Cenſure of 
Affectation and Singularity. And according- 
ly we find, that the Wiſeſt of Men in all 
Ages have ever thought it Prudence to con- 
form to the Innocent, though otherwiſe not 
ſo convenient Cuſtoms of the Age and Place 
. wherein they lived. And *tis obſerved con- 
cerning our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, who 
was the Wiſdom of the Eternal Father, that 
when he condeſcended to put on Fleſh, and 
live among Men, he condeſcended yet fur- 
ther, and complied with all the received 
Cuſtoms and Manners of the Jewiſb Nation, 
And indeed he became in all things like 
unto his Brethren, Sin only excepted ; Iuno- 
cence Was his only Singularity. * 


* 
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And this, in one Word, is our meaſure; 
ve may and ought to be conformable as far 
as the bounds of Innocence; #/que ad Aras 
is the meaſure of our civil Converſation, as 
well as of our Friendſhip and dearer Intima- 
cies : For why ſhould we ſhew ſo much diſ- 
reſpect to our Company, as to quit the 
Road they have taken, it we may ſafely tra- 
vel in it? The Conformity therefore which 
we are here cautioned againſt, is that of 
Imitating the general Practice of the World, 
as to Actions, not of a Civil, but of a Moral 
Nature: We muſt not be Conformed to the 
general Morals of this World; the Reaſon 
and Equity of which Caution I come now 
to juſtify. | | | 

And the firſt Reaſon why we muſt not be 
Conformed to this World, is becauſe this is 
not ſuch a World as we may fafely imitate, 
is not a World for us to be Conformed to; 
it never was ſo even in the Beſt and Pureſt 
Times, much lefs is it now, in theſe laſt 
and worſt days. Tis not ſafe following the 
Multitude at any time, much leſs now; nor 
in any hing, but leaſt of all in the ordering 
our. Life and Converſation. ? Tis a very ill 
Guide in matters of Opinion, but much 
worſe in matters of Practice; for the World 
is 4 meer Theatre of Folly; a Stage of Vice 
and Debauchery, one great Aceldama of 
Blood and Cruelty, and to. uſe the Deſcrip- 
We FI tion 
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tion of St. John, the whole World lieth in Wick. 
edneſs,Foh. 5.19. the Words are Emphatical, 
zy T6 mo xm, It has not only fallen into 
the Gulph of Sin, but it lies there contented. 
ly and quietly. ' ?Tis not only lightly dipt 
or ſtain'd with the Waters of Impurity, but 
it lies as it were Moated round, or rather all 
over drench'd and ſoak'd in them, like the 
Earth in the Univerſal Deluge : But this [ 


need purſue no further, having already made 


it a diſtinct Member of my Diſcourſe. 

Again Secondly, another Reaſon wy we 
mutt not be Conformed to this World, is 
becauſe by ſo doing, we ſhall confirm and 
ſtrengthen the cauſe of Wickedneſs,and give 
it Settlement, Succeſſion and Perpetuity : 


For we ſhall countenance '- and imbolden 
thoſe whom we imitate, and cauſe others to 


imitate us, and they again will be a Preſi- 
dent to others, and fo on, till Vice pretend 
to the Right of Cuſtom and Preſeription, and 
Iniquity be eſtabliſhed by a Law. This is 


one great Reaſon why the World is ſo bad 


now, and 'tis the beſt expedient the Devil 
has to make it yet worſe; for by this the 
Vices of the former Ages deſcend upon the 
future, Sin becomes Hereditary, Children 
tranſcribe their Vicious Parents, and Actual, 
like Original Sin, is intail'd upon Poſterity. 
Fill ye ap the Meaſure of your Fathers, Mat. 23. 


32. {aid our Saviour by way of Prophecy = 
"#61 8 n a | t | 
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the Jews, implying that they would do ſo; 
for our Lord very well knew the Temper 
of thoſe to whom he ſaid it; and I que- 
ftion not,but that moſt of the Wickedneſs of 
that Nation was owing to this, that they 
were { generally poſſeſſed with this Super- 
ſtitious Humour of Conformity, and were 
refolved to do as their Forefathers had done 
before them. 

Again Thirdly, another Reaſog why we 
Chriſtians muſt not Conform to this World, 
is becauſe both the Preceprs and the Rewards 
of our Religion require a very different me- 
thod of Life from what is ordinarily practi- 
ſed ; the Precepts are ſtrict and ſevere, and 
the Rewards high and noble, ſuch indeed 
as cannot be conceived for their greatneſs, 
and they both call for a very excellent and 
extraordinary way of Converſation ; for af- 
ter the common way of Living, we ſhall 
neither obtain the one, nor falfi/ the other, 
Indeed our Religion obliges us to great 
Stritneſs and Singularity, and a Chriſtian 
cannot be like himſelf if he be like other 
Men. To be a Chriſtian indeed, 1s to be a 
New Creature, to be New in Nature, and 
New in Life and Converſation ; he muſt 
not be like his former ſelf, much leſs like 
the reſt of the World. The Argument is the 
Apoſtle's, Te are all the Children of Light,and 
the Children of the Day ; that is, Chriſtians, 

F _ . From: 
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Profeſſors of an holy and excellent Religion, 
whoſe Precepts are excellently Good, and 
; Whoſe Promiſes are excellently Great. And 
what then? Therefore let us not Sleep & dv 
others, bat let us Watch and be Sober, 1 Theſ. 
$0; 
N n and Laſtly, We Chriſtians 
have one more peculiar Reaſon not to be 
conformed to this World ; we have renoun- 
ced it in our Baptiſm, with all its Pomps and 
 anities : By which are meant, not only the 
Heathen Games and Spectacles, their vain 
Shews, and looſe Feſtivities, their lewd. 
Bacchanals and Satur nals, which we renounce 
Ab/olutely, and the Wealth and Glory and 
Grandeur even of the Chriſtian» World, as 
often as they prove inconſiſtent with the 
ends of our Holy Inſtitut ion; but alſo the 
promiſcuous Company, the general Practi- 
ces,and the popular Examples of this World, 
which are generally ſo very Corrupt and 
Wicked, that we renounce them not upon 
ſuppoſition, as in the other inſtance, bur at 
a venture, The very firſt ſtep to a Chriſti- 
an Life, is to dye to the World, and to its 
general Uſages and Cuſtoms ; and if we will 
follow Chriſt, we muſt forſake the Mul. 
titudes, and aſcend up to the Mount of Soli- 
rude and Holy Separation. 
And that we may be the better incourag- 
ed to undertake this Religious Singularity, let 


us to the Reaſon of the thing, add Two very 
| remarkable 
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remarkable Scripture Examples: The Firſt 
that invites our Conſideration, is that of 
Lot, who happened to live in a City ſo pro- 
digiouſly Wicked, and beyond all Meaſure 
or Example Debauched, that though a ver 
Populous Place, it could not afford ſo muc 
as Ten good Men; they were ſo univerſally 
ſeiz d with the Peſt and Contagion of Vice. 
And yet this good Man, though he breath*d 
in ſo corrupt an Air, was not at all infected 
with it; the health and cleanneſs of his 
Soul, like that of Socrates's Body, was too 
ſtrong for the Contagion, and preſerved - 
him from the Malignity of a Plauge that 
was more Infectuous and more Mortal too, 
than that of Athens. Indeed the filthy Con- 
verſation of that Wicked Place, diſturb*d his 
Quiet, but it could not fully his Innocence; 
it vex'd his Righteous Soul, as the Text 
ſays, 2 Pet. 2. 8. but it could not debaxch it. 
He dwelt like the Church of Pergamos, 
where Satan's Seat was, Rev. 2. 13. in the 
very Metropolis, the Imperial City of. the 
Devil's Kingdom; but he Convers'd there 
like an Angel of Light among Fiends and 
Evil Spirits, He was ſurrounded with the 
works of Darkneſs, but he had no Fellow- 
{ſhip with them; his Company was Deviliſh, 
but his Converſation was Angelical ; though 
he could not make them better, yet they 
| cou 


the Text ſays, Af Fleſh had corrupted bis way 
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could not make him worſe ; he lived with 
them, but he lived againſt them. 

This indeed was great and extraordinary ; 
but there is an Example of Religious Siogu- 
larity beyond this, and that is in Noah, who 
lived 'in a World that was as corrupt, and 
more than the other's City; the whole 
World then was but one greater Sodom, nay 
it was much worſe than that Seat of Wick- 
edneſs. Sodom indeed was ſo given up to 
Debauchery, that it could not yield Ten 
Righteous Perſons, but the whole World in 
Noab's time could not afford ſo much as Two; 
he himſelf was the only good Man then in 
the World, as may reaſonably be concluded 
from that Reaſon expreſſed by God why he 
excepted him from the general Deluge, For 
thee have I ſeen Righteous before me in this Ge: 
aeration, Gen. 7. 1. Now *tis impoſhble to 
imagin that Vice ſhould ever be more in 
mode and faſhion than it was then, when as 


#pon the Earth, and the whole Earth it felf 
Was fell d with Violence. And yet in this all- 
over-wicked World, Noab maintained his 
Innocence, and his Integrity ſhin'd forth as 
A Light in the midſt of this Crooked and 
Perverſe Generation, and was not only a 
Doer, but a Preacher of Righteouſneſs. In 
other Ages of the World, though never ſa 
Corrupt, Religion and Vertue has had ſome 


Party, 
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party, and the Singularity of Living well, 
| * and divided among — — 
one is a Countenance and Incouragement to 
another; but here poor ſingle Noab was fain 
to Live, as Athanaſius was to Diſpute againſt 
the World, and the whole N lodged 
and center*d in his ſingle Perſon, which puts 
it beyond all Example or Parallel. 

And thus have I gone through the ſeveral 
Stages of my Undertaking, I ſhall now make 
one or two brief Reflections upon the whole, 
and conclude, * | 

In relation therefore to the Firſt Suppoſi- 
tion, it may be inferr'd, That the Multitude 
is no ſafe Guide, and that the Meaſures of 
Righr and Wrong are not always to be cen- 
cluded from the conſent of Majority; for you 
ſee here, that Vice has by much the Majori- 
ty of its ſide; and yet tis Vice ſtill. 

From the Second, it may be inferr'd, 
That thoſe who have already a _—_— 
for their way, ought not to think their Cau 
any whit the better for having new Proſe» 
lytes every day brought over to them, and 
becauſe Men flock to their Standard from 
every Quarter. For, as it has been diſcour- 
ſed, this is no more than what is to be e- 
pected from the ordinary courſe of things. 
Men are naturally apt to imitate that which 
is moſt prevailing, and to conform to the 
courſe and way of the World. Thoſe —_ 

ore 
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Fore that value themſelves or their Cauſe the 
Hettet for this, ſeem not to underſtand the 
World, but to be meer Strangers to the In- 
clinations of Human Nature; for did they 
conſider that, they would quickly perceive, 
that this does not reflect any Credit upon 
their Cauſe, but rather upbraids the levity 
and weakneſs of Mankind and is no argu- 
ment that they themſelves are Wiſe, but on- 
ly that other Men are Fools. 

Laſtly, from the Caution it ſelf, we may 
juſtly infer, that the Cenſure of Preciſeneſs 
and Singalarity which the Men of this World 
commonly charge upon good Men, and the 
Hatred and Spite wherewith they proſecute 
them upon that very account, are both of 
them utterly ſenſeleſs and extreamly abſurd : 
This has been an old Grudge. Thus the 
Sinners in the Book of Wiſdom, Wiſd. 2. Let 
14 lie in wait for the Righteous, becauſe he is 
not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our 
doings : He wpbraiaeth us with our offending the 
Law, and objecteth to our Infamy the ee, 

ſings of our Education. And again, He was 

made to reprove our Thong his; He is grievous 
to us even to behold, for bis Life i not like 
* Mens, his Ways are af another Faſhion. 
Afvery high Charge indeed, and as notable 
an Inference ; he lives otherwiſe and better 
than we do, and therefore we muſt hate and 
perſecute him. But this I ſay is a * 

| | | ur 
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ſurd and unreaſonable way of proceeding; 
for the ground of the buſineſs if ſifted to the 
bottom, comes to no more than this. They 
are angry with a Man for not loving their 
Company ſv well as to be content to be Dam- 
ned for the ſake onꝰt. But I think we may 
with great Civility beg their excuſe in this 
matter; if they will have us do as they do, 
then let them take care to do as they ſboald 
do. But for a Man to make himſelf a Beaſt, 
utterly unfit to be convers'd with, and then 
to call me Singular and Unſociable, becauſe 
28 keep him Company, is hard mea- 
ure. 

And as theſe Men are guilty of an unrea- 
ſonable Charge, ſo ſhall we be guilty of an 
inexcuſable Folly and Weakneſs, if we de- 
part from our Duty and our greateſt Intereſt 
upon ſuch a trifling inconſiderable Diſcou- 
ragement : For then 'tis plain, that we are 
of the number of thoſe low and unconſider- 
ing Spirits, that {ove the Praiſe of Men, mare 
than the Praiſe of God. . 
Let us not therefore be led away with 

Noiſe and Popularity, nor be frighted from 
our Duty by thoſe empty-Anathema's of the 
Multitude, the Cenſure of Unſociableneſs, 
Preciſeneſs and Singularity. Let us be ſure 
by doing our Duty, to ſatisfy our own Con- 
ſciences, - whatever others ao or think, Let 
us not be carried away in the Polluted tor- 

| rent 
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rent of the Age, nor be Fools for Company, 
Let us — once _ — be Wee and be 

ilty of the great Singularity of doing wel], 
— 1 aQting like Men and Chriſtians, and 
then, if we can have the liking and appro- 
| bation of the World, well; if not, the 
comfort is, we ſhall not much want it: 
And we ſhall gain ſomething by our Sings- 
larity, which the others cannot by their 
Neambers, the Favour of God, and delive- 
rance from the Wrath to come, 7 
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A Diſcourſe concernin ny Ex. 
cellency of Praiſean Thank 


giving. 


Preach'd in A- Soul: College Cha ak in 02. 


ford, upon the Founder's Commemorati- 
on Day. 


2 — 


Pal. 50. 23. ne Hereth Pre, 
1 me; Or, as in the other 
ranſlation, 


Whoſo offereth me Thanks and aa 


' bonoureth me. 


O Honour and Glorifie God, as tis 
the End of the whole, ſo is it the Dazy 
and Priviledge of all the Rational and Intel- 


made all things for his Glory, and he fails 
not to glorifie himſelf one way or other by 
all things that he has made ; but there are 
ſome things which he has made to glorifie 
him by free and proper acts of Worſhip and 
Homage. And theſe as he has more _— 


leſtual part of the Creation. God indeed has 
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ſo has he more obliged to the Performance of 
this Divine Office, by. diſtinguiſhing them 
as well by Favpars and 1 as by Or- 
dier of Being, and degrees of natural Excel- 
lence from the reſt of the Creation. 
Among theſe is Man, who though at pre- 
ſeat not ſo capable of this Divine Imploy as 
ſome of the other Intellectual Orders, yet 
he has as much, perhaps more Obligation to 
it than any of them all; ſince God has not 


3 only fa vour'd him with peculiar Benefits, 


+ ſuch as the Grace of Repentance, the Ho · 
nour of being Perſonally united to the Di- 
vinity, Cc. but has alſo. placed him in ſuch 
a Sphere where he is the only Creature that 
can acknowledge and pay Religious Service 
to the common Creator. All other Crea- 
tures Praiſe God only Paſſively, as far as they. 
carry in them the Characters of the Divine 
Perfect ions, which muſt be conſidered and 
acknowledged before they redound to the 
actual glory of the Creator. Like a Late, 
which though never ſo Harmonically Set 
and Tuned, yields no Mufick, till its Strings 
be artfully touched by a Skiltul Hand.” But 
Man can freely command and ſtrike the 
Strings of his own Heart and Affections, 
and 1s the only Creature here below. that 
can A#ively Praiſe and Honour his great 
Maker and Benefactor. Man therefore is 


concern'd to Honour and Glorifie God _ 
7 | n | or 


for himſelf and for all the Creatures round 


about him; and as the whole World is the 


Temple of the great God, ſo Man is as it 
were the Prieſt in this Region of it, where 
he muſt undertake the Office of Honouring 
and Glorify ing God, not only in his own, 
but alſo in the name of all this brute and un- 


capable part of the Creation. And he is 


here taught how to do it in theſe Words of 
the Pſalmiſt,whoſo offers me Thanks 2nd Praiſe, 
he Honours me, or be Glorifies mt. 


By Honoar or Glory here, I ſuppoſe is 


meant whatever comes within the Notion of 


Religious Service, or Divine Worſhip; and 


when 'tis ſaid, that he who offers God 
Thanks and Praiſe, he it is that Honours 
him ; I ſuppoſe *tis ſpoken Emphartically, 
and by way of Eminence, importing as much 


as if *rwere {aid, He it is that Honours him 


more particularly, and performs a more ſpe- 
cial piece of Religious Service. So that from 


the Words I ſhall in the Firſt place collect 


this Propoſition, That the moſt principal 


nd moſt acceptable part of Religion, con- 


% 


ſits in Praiſe and Thankſgiving. _ + * 


Secondly, I ſhall conſider what are th 
things we are concern'd chief 
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God for ; among which I ſhall partiell? 


larly inſiſt upon that Providential diſpo- 


ſal of Men in ſuch outward Conditions 
and Circumſtances of Life, as may be of 
G advan» 
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— to further their Eternal Inte- 
reſt. „ 
Thirdly, I ſhall briefly repreſent to you, that 
the Circumſtances of your Life are ſuch. 
Whence in the laſt place, I ſhall com - 
mend this Inference to your Conſideration, 
that you are therefore highly obliged to the 
Duty of Praiſe and Thankſgiving. | 
The Firft thing to be ſpoken to is, that 
the moſt principal and moſt acceptable part 
of Religion, conſiſts in Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving. I confeſs I am not very fond of 
making Compariſons between acts of Reli- 
gion, being not ignorant of what Religion 
it ſelf has ſuffered upon this very account, 
among a certain Generation of Men who ſet 
up one Duty of Religion agaitiſt another, 
as Preaching againſt  Prazing. Nor ſhould 
I do it here, but that I have for ſome time 
obſerved, that the Price of this Duty is ge- 
nerally beaten down, and the Duty it ſelf but 
ſeldom and but coldly prattiſed even among 
them who make Great account of all the 
reſt, and are more particularly addicted to 
a Life of Piety and Devotion. The Parable 
of the Ten Lepers is a true Draught and 
Image- of Mankind; all Ten Prayed, being 
under a great neceſſity to do ſo, but there 
ught himſelf, and 


was but One who betho 
gave thanks. And ſo *tis in the World, 
where to Ten that Pray, tis well if hows be 
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ou that gives Thanks ; and even that One 
hall perhaps Pray ten times; before he gives 
thanks once : And when he does, it ſhan't 
be perhaps with half the Zeal and Affection 
wherewith he is wont to Pr; which pro- 
cedure by the way, I know not tow to re- 
ſolve into any other Principle than this, that 
when we Pray, *tis for our ſelves and out 
own Intereſt, to.procure ſome good, or to 
avoid ſome evil; but when we give Thanks 
tis to God, and for God, without any Self- 
regard, a3 1 ſhall further ſhew by and by. 
This I conceive is it that makes Men general- 
ly more frequent and more zealous in their 
Prayers than in their Praiſes. Whereas in- 
deed the latter calls for greater Affection and 
Elevation of Spirit than the former, Praiſe 
being a greater glorification of God than 
Prayer, and indeed than any other Act of 
Religion. 5 OOTY 
* This I might make appear from ſeveral 
grounds of Argument ; but not to burthen 
my Difcourſe or your Patieace with Unne- 
cellaries, I ſhall confine my ſelf to this ſingle 
Conſideration, That ro Praiſe and give 
Thanks to God, is the moſt unſelſiſh and dif- 
interefſed act of Religion we can poſſibly 
honour him with, and conſequently the 
moſt noble and generous of all. The Conſe- 
quence I ſuppoſe will readily be acknow- 
ledged, that if it be really the moſt diſ· inte- 

WE: G 2 reſſed 
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peſſed act of Religion, *tis alſo the moſt no- 
ble and excellent; for the leſs there is of 
Self, and the more there is of God in any 
e e the more perfett 

"tis allowed to be; and though we do not 

with ſome, 2 it neceſſary to the good- 

neſs of an Action, that it be anmercenary, 

and done without any proſpect of Reward ; 
yet the Reaſon-is, becauſe tis too high a 

mark for a mortal aim. We think it a Mea- 
ſure hardly Practicable by am, and there- 

fore not neceſſary to «// ; not denying. in the 

mean while, but rather ſuppoſing, that if 
we could act by ſuch a Meaſure, it would 
be an higher and more noble Pitch of Ver- 

tue. Taking therefore the Argument for 
granted, I ſhall think my ſelf further con- 
cern'd only to juſtify the Under. Propoſition, 
by ſhewing that tis really the moſt dif-inte- 
reſſed part of Religion. 

Now that it is ſo, will be ſufficiently evi- 
dent from this, that it reſpects the Benefits 
of God meerly as they are paſt ; it has in- 
deed the Goodneſs of God for its Object, as 
well as many other acts of Religion, but 
with this Difference, that whereas other 
acts of Religion reſpe& the Benefits of God 
as they are to come, this reſpects them as 
paſt, and conſequently, can have no Eye up- 
on future Advantage. He indeed that gives 
Thanks may, but not as, and fo far as he 

| EET TIES” gives 
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gives thanks: It may be the End of the 
Agent, but not of the Action. For obſerve, 
though to give thanks for Bleſſings received 
be really a Means to procure more, as well 
as other Religious acts, yet there is this dif- 
ference, that other acts are not only Means 
to Bleſſings, but may be uſed as ſuch to 
that end, without deſtroying the nature of 
the acts themſelves. But now Gratitude 
towards God, though it be really in it ſelf, 
as much a Means in order to future Bleſſings, 
yet it can't be uſed and intended to that 
purpoſe, without ſo far undoing the very 
Nature as well as Excellency of the Action: 
For if I give Thanks meerly to get more, if 
that be my deſign, this is not Gratitude, but 
only another way of Begging, and ſo my 
Praiſing will indeed fall in and be confoua- 
ded with Praying, which are ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinct, So that the very notion of 
Thankſgiving excludes all regard to Self in- 
tereſt ; and what ſome highflown Theoriſts 
have aſſerted of Vertue in general, that it 
loſes its very Being and Perfection, by being 
Mercenary or done upon motives of Inte- 
reſt is ſtrictly true, of this particular Vertue, 
whoſe very Idea {huts out all reſpect to ſelf- 
advantage. 2 ˙ / 

The ſhort is, this Vertue of Thankfulneſs, 
though it be converſant abont the-googneſs 
and heneficialneſs of the Divine Nature, 
643 -- which 
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which is alſo ſuppoſed to be actually exer- 
ciſed upon us, yet it does not reſpect it i 
order to our Intereſt, but as *tis a Mora 
Perfection of the ſame Divine Nature, and 
ſo is rather an humble acknowledgment of 
ſomething. excellent in God, whoſe Perfe- 
ctions we adore and bear witneſs to, than 
an Addreſs to him for ſomething of advan. 
tage to our. ſelves, which as I laid before, 
its very Idea excludes, and cannot at all 
Oman. : 
But now this is more than can be ſaid of 
any of the other acts of Religion; when we 
Pray, tis for the Relief of our Wants; our 
Faith leans upon ſome future Good, and our 
Hope is a comfortable expectation of it; and 
even Charity it ſelf as it reſpects God, has a 
mixture of ſelf.regard in it, I ſay, as far as 
it reſpects God. For it mult be yielded (what- 
ever ſome pretend to the contrary,) that 
there is ſome ſort of Love which may be diſ- 
intereſſed and pure from any ſelfiſh Princi- 
ple, namely Love of Beuevoſence, whereby 
we may wiſh well and do well to our Neigli. 
bour purely for h Good, without proje- 
ting any Advantage to our ſelves; But then 
this is not that Lave wherewith we love 
God, who is not capable of our Benevolence, 
but only of our Deſire : For when we love 
God, we don't preterid to wiſh any good to 
him who is already poſſeſs d of all; but L. 
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ly wiſh him as a Good to qur ſelves, which 
is the ſame as to deſire him. Charity there- 
fore as it reſpects God, is the ſame with de- 
fire of him, and all love of Deſire is founded 
upon Indigence, and proceeds from Self-in- 
tereſt. So inconſiſtent and unprincipled is 
the Difcourſe of thoſe who talk of Loving 
God purely for himſelf and his own abſolute 
Perfetions, without regarding our own ad- 
vantage therein. We may indeed love our 
Neighbour ſo, but ſo we cannot love God; 
for to love God, is to deſire hing, to deſire 
him as our Good and Happineſs, and all 
love of Deſire proceeds from Want, and ends 
in Fullneſs. And if Love it ſelf muſt give 
the Precedency to Thankſgiving, I ſuppoſe 
none of the other acts of Religion will offer 
at a competition with it, 

But you ſay, does not our Saviour call 
Love t 


| e Firſt and the Great Command- 
ment ? To this I anſwer, that by Love, there 
is meant either Loye of Benevolence, or 
| Love of Deſire ; if Love of Benevolence, 
that is no immediate a& of Religign, God 
not being capable of being ſo loved, as was 
urged before : And theretore we may allow 
this to be the principal Commandment, 
without any contradiction to the preſent 
Diſcourſe which proceeds wholly concerning 
Ads of Religion. But if the love here ſpoken 
of, be loye of Deſire, than this is ſaid to be 
9 4 ** 
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the Firſt and the Great Commandment, not 
becauſe it excells all the reſt by its own pro- 
per value, but becauſe it vertually contains, 
and is productive of them all, there being 
nothing ſo difficult or naturally diſpleaing 
— that truly Loves, that is, Deſires 
God, will refuſe to do for his fake. And 
therefore ris, that in another place, Love 
is laid to be the fulfilling of the Law, Rom, 
13. 10. that is, vertually yt potentially, as 
tis a general Mother Vertue, and the prin- 
ciple of a more articular and ſpecial Obedi- 
ence. And in this reſpect indeed Love is 
the firſt and the great Commandment ; but 
if we conſider the proper dignity and excel. 
lence of the Action, he that Praiſes God Ho- 
nours him more, and expreſſes himſelf more 
generouſly chan he that bee him. For he 
that Loves God, Loves him for his own 2 
in order to his Happineſs and well- bein 
but he that Praiſes him (ſo far he does 0 
does it not upon any ſelf. end, but meerly 
becauſe he thinks it juſt and equitable that 
a Creature ſhould acknowledge and adore 
the Excellency of his Creator ; which cer- 
tainly is the zobleſe as well as the juſteſt thing 
a Creature can do. | 

Indeed Lore is the on Divine or Religi- 
ous Vertue that can = any pretence vye 


With Praiſe and Thankſg tha of and accord- 
ingly *tis obſervable, that 0 


all the Verty- 
ous 


* 
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ous Acts and Habits that are now requiſite 
co qualiie a Man for Heaven, none ſhall 
be — worthy to be retained in it, but 
only theſe Two, Praiſe and Love; all the 
reſt. ſhall be ſuper- annuated and ceaſe, as 
having no further occaſion for their Exer - 
ciſe; theſe two only ſhall remain to be the 
entertainment of Angels and Angelical Spi- 
rits to all Eternity. 2 
But though Divine Love be equal with 
Praiſe as to this reſpect, in point of Per ma- 
nene and Duration, yet in point of Geseroß- 
ty it comes far ſhort of it; for indeed to 
ſpeak properly, Love is no further excellent, 
than as it partakes of the nature of Praiſe ; 
no further than as ?tis one way of acknow- 
ledging the Divine Perſections. For what 
commendation is it for me to Love what is 
my good, and makes for my Intereſt any 
_ otherwiſe than as by Loving, I acknowledge 
and bear witneſs to the excellency and ami- 
ableneſs of the Object beloved? That there - 
fore which is excellent in Love, is not my 
Coveting the Divine Good, (which I do 
purely for my own Pleafure and Profit,) but 
by bearing witneſs to it. And yet even here 
Praiſe will have the Preeminence, becauſe 
this acknowledges the Divine Perfections 
Directiy and Exprefly, which the other does 
only Implicitly and by Conſequence, So that 


2. 


ju every reſpect, Praiſe and Try 
"RS OS | PR © TIE will 
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will be found to be the greateſt Honour and 
Glarikcation of God, which ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhes the Propoſition laid 9 That 
the moſt principal and moſt acce 
of Religion conſiſts in Praiſe and 
in 
N here before I go any further, give 
me leave by the way, Firſt to de lore the 
general defect of our common Cloſet-Devyo- 
tions; Secondly, To commend the excel- 
lent Cooktirution of our Publick — 
As to the Firſt, *tis a fad thing to co 6 
that ſo Divine and ſo Angelical a Service as 
that of Praiſe and Thankſgiving, which is 
ſo highly preferred in the Sacred Writings, 
and which the Man after God's own Heart 
was ſo. poſs eminent and remarkable for, 
the Burt hen of whoſe Devotion lay in 4. 
thems and Alelu j abs, ſhould be {o neglected 
and ſo little — as it is; That that 
which. is ſo much the imployment and buſi- 
neſs of eve», ſhould be ſo little valued u 
on Earth ; and what the Angels eſteem ſo 
Divine a Service, ſhould have ſo little ſhare 
in the Devotions of Mer. There are but 


Ziv- 


few even of the Devouter ſort, that are du- 


ol ſoſible of the excellency of Praiſe, and 

5 tho t haye 2 conſiderable ſenſe of 1 m = 
ally, very backward to the Dut 

_ eo] in the Performance. Our 


W often Falls us to our Prqers, and n, 
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us with Devotion in them; but as for Praiſe 
it ſeems a dead and heartleſs Service, and 
we care not how ſeldom or how indifferent- 
ly it oe performed. Which common Back- 
wardneſs of ours, the Scripture alſo ſuppoſes 
by i W — and frequent Exhortations to 


his 

as * the Charch of Exgland (to her great 
Commendation be it ſpoken,) proceeds by 
another 11 * ü —＋ 
ing Praiſe as largely as uently as 
| Sing ſhe has taken her _ from the 
Man after God's own Heart; and as Hoſan- 
nah and Alelujah, Prayer unto God, and 
Praiſes of God, divide * whole Book of 
Plalms, ſo do they her Liturgy, which is a 
Service of Preiſe, as well as 0 Prayer. This 
the Church admoniſhes us of, in the very 
Preface and Entrance of her excellent Ser- 
vice, telling us, that we Aſſemble and Meet 
together, to render Thanks for the great Benefits 
that we have received at God's hands, and to 
ſet forth his moſt worthy Praiſe. Then the 
Prieſt, Praiſe ye the Lord ; to which the 
People, The ha Name be Praiſed. And this 
is done in all our Hymns, as the Venite, O 
come let us Sing unto the Lord, c. And in 
that noble Hyma called the Te Deam, We 
Praiſe thee O God, we acknowleage thee to be 
the Lord, Thus again in the Benedict us, Bleſ- 
10 le the Lora Ges of Irael, ce. * 


bleſs God for the Redemption of the World 
by Chriſt; which alſo we do in the Jubi. 
late, and in the Blefſed Virgins Magnificat, 
My Sou! does magnify the Lord, &c, So again 
in the Cantate Domino, and the Nunc Dimit- 
t, and Deus Miſeratur, Let the People praiſe 
thee O God, let all the People praiſe thee, Beg 
ſides the Gloria Patri, and many particular 
Offices of Thankſgiving, and the whole 
Pſalter of David, which is a conſiderable 
Part of the Church Service. So truly ſen. 
fible was the Wiſdom of our excellent Mo- 
ther,both of the great worth and importance 
of this Duty of Praiſe, and of the general 
Backwardneſs and Coldneſs of Mea in ap- 
plying themſelves to it. 
But I proceed now in the Second place, 
to conſider what are the things we are chief. 
ly concerned to Praiſe and Thank God for. 
Theſe in general are thoſe things which re: 
late to our Spiritual Concern, and our grand 
Intereſt in another World; for the ſame ge- 
neral Order is to be obſerved both in our 
Prayers and in'our Praiſes ; and as we are 
chiefly to Pray for Spiritual Bleſſings, ſo tis 
for them that we are chiefly to return Thanks. 
More particularly we are concerned to 
thank God (as the Wiſdom of our excellent 
Church directs us,) for his ineſtimable Love 
in the Redemption of the World by our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, for the means of m_ 
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and för the hopes of Glory. And amon 

theſe means of Grace, I thiok we are not — 
the laſt place concerned to thank him for 


diſpoſing us in ſuch outward circumſtances 


of Life as are advantagious to our Salvation, 
it being hardly imaginable: how much the 
diverſity of theſs contributes to our Living 
well or ill. How many Perſons of excellent 
Diſpoſitions, of great Attainments, and of 
reater Hopes, have we known to be utter- 
y ſpoiled and ruined, meerly by falling in- 
to Ill hands; as we have it recorded of the 
young Difciple. of St. Jahn, in Ecclefieſtick 
Story * 


And fo again on the other hand, how 


many Perſons of Vicious Inclinations, and 
more Vicious Lives, have been diverted out 
of the Road of Deſtruction, meerly by fome 


accidential Occurrence, ſome little Provi- 


dential hit that happened to croſs their 


* 5 . 

here is an Ingenious Gentleman of con- 
liderable Character and Figure in the Learn- 
ed World, who makes that Grace of God 
whereby he conducts Men to Holineſs and 
Happineſs, to be nothing elſe but only a 


happy train or diſpoſition of external Cir- 


cumſtances and Occurrences. As ſuppoſe.a 
Man falls into ſome very ſharp Affliction, 
which works him into a ſoftneſs and tender- 
neſs of Mind; while he is under this ſenſible 
and pliant diſpoſition, he happens to m_ 
wit 


4 


a” 
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with a good Book, which ftrikes upon the 
{xme String of his Soul ; after this, he lights 
into good Company, where the former Dif: 
poſition receives a new and futther improve. 
ment; and fo on in a train of Accidents, the 
latter ſtill renewing the Inipreffion of the 
former, till at length the Man is perfectly 
brought over to a new Order and Habit both 
TI. 7 
Now _ for ſeveral we Reaſons; 
too many to be here alledged, I cannot be 
of this Gentleman's Mind, ſo far as to make 
the Divine Grace (which in Scripture is fre- 
quently aſcribed to the Holy Spirit of God 
working within us,) to be nothing elſe but 
a courſe of well-laid Circumſtances; yet I 
may and muſt needs fay, that I think the 
ontward Circumftances of Life, have a ve- 
ry great ſtroak upon the moral conduct of 
it, and that the ſacceſs of inward Grace does 
very much depend upon outward Occurren: 
ces. For not to argue from the different 
manner of Education upon which the quality 
of our future life does generally as much de- 
pend, as the fortune of the Sa does upon 
its delivery out of the Hand, tis common 
and eaſie to obſerve, that ſome Men are en- 
gaged in ſuch unhappy Circumſtances, as 
do almoſt neceſſitate them to be Vicious; 
While others again are ſo advantagiouſly 
placed, as if God had laid a Plot for their 
Salvation. The 


a an mz. oc ac _ ts. 6: 
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The ground of this unequal Difpenfition, 
"ris er eaſie nor at preſent . 
account for, and I believe we may put it 
among thoſe Difficulties whoſe Solution is 
reſerved to the Coming of Elias, as the Jews 
love to ſpeak of all defperate Problems. In 
the mean time however, this is certain, that 
choſe who are diſtinguiſhed frumi the Mul- 
titude by ſuch advantagious Circumſtances, 
have great reaſon- tb bleſs God for making 
the work of their Salvation fo Eaſe, and the 
Iſſue of it fo Serre, for thus diſpoſing them, 
and ſetting them in order for Eternal Life. 
For however the glory of doing well be in- 
* hanced by circumſtances of diſadvantage, as 
tis ſpoken to the credit of the Church of Per- 
2amos, that ſhe held faſt che Faith even 
where Satan's Seat was; Rev. 2. 13. yet of 
ſuch vaſt moment is the buſineſs of our Sal- 
vation, that a Wiſe Conſidering Man would 
prefer ſuch Circomftances as add rather to 
the Security, than to the Weight of his Crown. 
'Tis too great a ſtake to be hazarded for the 
lory of a * Excellence, whether of 
Reward; and therefore thougli 


4 


ertue or o 
a Life of Tempration may poffibly ferve to 
that, yet our ir in nlidersition of our 
Rate and danger, has raught us to Pray that 
we may not enter into t. 
And for the ſame reaſon that e deprecate 
ſuch eireumſtances of Kife as are apt to 1 
. ers 


of thoſe which are Reformed, where there 
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der, we are concerned to Pray for ſuch as are 
apt to further us in the way of our Salva- 
tion; and our Saviour could intend no leſs, 


by his Lead ws not into Temptation, than that 


we ſhaild pray that God would lead us in- 


to ſuch circumſtances of Living, as may not 
only be tio hindrance, but an advantage and 
furtherance to our Salvation; And if it con- 


cerns us to Pray for ſuch, then alſo to give 
Thaxks for them. We ought indeed to Bleſs 


God for every thing that contributes never 
ſo little to ſo great an End, much more for 
diſpoſing us in ſuch a ſtate and way of Life, 
where we have few Temptations but to do 
well, and are as it were under a Coarſe of * 
D 4 

And this (my Brethren, ) I take to be ve. 


ry much your Caſe, and that the circum- 


ces of your Life are in a great meaſure 
ſuch as I have now deſcribed ; for not to 
mention your grand, though common Pri- 
viledge of Chriſtianity, which divides you 
from above half the World, and your more 
uliar Priviledge of being Members of a 
eformed Church, and that too the Belt 


is ſuch excellent Proviſion made for all the 


Purpoſes of a Chriſtian Life ; where you 
have not only all the Sabſtantiν of Chriſti- 
an Religion, but thoſe alſo. moſt excellent - 
ly Ordered and Diſpoſed according to bel 
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beſt meaſures of Human Wiſdom ; particu- 


larly where you have ſuch an exceflent Li- 


turgy, ſo Wiſely and ſo Divinely Com 

ed, as might * even by the "angels bn 
Heaven, were there any need of Praying 
there ; I ſay, not to inſiſt upon theſe things, 
[ ſhall proceed to what is more Perſonal 
and Peculiar, and briefly repteſerit to you 
the advantagiouſneſs of your preſent Cir- 
cumſtances upon theſe Two Conſiderations. 

Firſt, That you here enjoy all the Advan- 
tages of Serving God in the way of 4 Con- 
templative Life. 

Secondly, That you here enjoy alſo all the 
Advantages of fitting and qualifying your 
ſclves to ſerve both him and the Publick, in 
an Active Life, whenevet you ſhall be cal- 
led to it. | 

And Firſt, as to a Contemplative Life 
This is immediately and properly a Life of 
Religion and Devotion, and abſolutely con- 
ſidered, is the moſt perfect of any: This the 
School-Men and Myſtical Divines common- 
ly repreſent under the Figure of Martha and 
Mary, the former of which they ſuppoſe ro 
be the Picture of an Adtive Lite, and the lat- 
te“ of a Contemplative And wheteas Mary 
is faid to have choſen the Better part, this 
they think a Warrant to give the preference. 
to a Contemplative Life. Whether it be or 
no, I will not diſpute, but I think the pre- 
ference 
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ference it ſelf is juſt, and that a Contempla- 
tive Life abſolutely conſidered, has the 
greater Perſection. For though there be 
great excellency in an AQlive Life, yet 'tis 
meerly with relation to the preſent Exigence; 
and though the Habit of N ſhall (as 
the Apoſtle diſcourſes, 1 Cor. 13. 8.) remain 
for ever; yet theſe preſent inſtances and 
expreſſes of it are calculated purely for this 
Life, and ſhall utterly ceaſe in the next. But 
now the Contemplative Life is to laſt for 
ever, and to be the Entertainment of that 
ſtate where there is nothing but meer Ex- 
cellence, where all that is imperfect ſhall be 
done away. | 
And this is that Life which your preſent 
circumſtances doth invite you to, and fur- 
ther you in; here your Thboeghts are your 
own, and fo is your Time too wherein to 
employ them; here you live a Life free and 
diſ-ingaged from all worldly Incumbrances 
and Secular Avocations, and bleſt with all 
poſſible Advantages for a Contemplative and 
Affectionate Religion: Here you have Solt- 
tude, Retirement, and Leifure, and fo may 
ſerve God without Diftradion, and without 
Diſturbance. And you can hardly well ima- 
gin till you have tried it, of how great ad- 
vantage this laſt thing is to a Devotional 
Life. He that has little Buſineſs ſball be Wiſe, 
ſays he that was ſo: I may add, and * 
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be good too. Leiſure is a great Friend to 
Meditation, and that to Religion. But Buſi- 
neſs is an Enemy ta both; tor believe me, 
_ tis very hard to keep up the Spirit of Devo- 
tion in Multiplicity of Affairs. He that is 
thus troubled about many things, is not in 
the way of Extraordinary Religion : *Tis 
well if ſuch a one can mind the One thing 
neceſſary, and diſcharge the Offices of Com- 
mon Life. But this is not your Caſe, you 
have Time, and you have Leiſure in abun- 
dance ; you have little elſe to do, but to 
trim your Lamps, to adorn your Inter tour, 
and to perfect Holineſs in the Fear of God. 
In ſhort, your very Profeſſion is to be Re{4- 
gious; you live in a place where the Order 
of the Morning and Evening Sacrifice is du- 
ly obſerved, where you have ftated Hours 
of Prayer and Thankſgiving to ſerve God in 
Publick, and all the re# of your Time is one 
continued Opportunity of Serving him in 
Private So that you may be ſaid, conſide- 
ring the Advantagiouſneſs of your Circum- 
ſtances, to be in the very Emphaſis of tlie 
Phraſe, 7+mywro dab, to ſtand in order, 
and rightly diſpoſed for Heaven, and your 
whole Life may be properly called a Daz of 
Salvation. | | 
And as you here enjoy all the Advantages 
of ſerving God the way of a Contemolati ve 
Life, ſo Secondly, you have here alſo all 
H 2 : 
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the Advantages of fitting your ſelves to ſerve 
both him and the Publick in an Active Life 
whenever you ſhall be called to it e For be. 
ſides, that what makes you Good and Reli- 
gious here, ſerves alſo to make you uſeful 
and ſerviceable hereafter, a Pious and a Well- 
principled Education being the beſt Prepara- 
tire for a Life of Publick Action and Em- 
ploy ment; beſides this, you have all the 
Advantages of Learning that Books and Con- 
ver ſat ion, and Leiſure to make the beſt uſe 
and improvement of both can poſlibly afford: 
So that there is no Imployment or Profeſſion 
either in Church or State, either Spiritual 
or Secular, but what you have here the beſt 
Helps and Advantages to fit your ſelves for. 

And now fiace there is ſo much Excellen- 
cy in Praiſe and Thankſgiving, and ſince 
we are particularly obliged ro Bleſs God for 
Advantagious Circumſtances of Life ; and 
fince the Circumſtances of your preſent Life 
appear to be eminently ſuch, let me in the 
laſt place commend this to your ſerious Con- 
fideration, Whether you are not therefore 
highly obliged to the Duty of Praiſe and 
Thankſgiving. 

Certainly if any Perſons in the World are, 
you are, who are beſt qualified to under- 
ftand the tranſcendent excellency of it, and 
alſo lie under the greateſt Obligations and 
Inducements to it: Indeed you can never 

| 1 . enough 
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enough Bleſs God for the Happy Opportuni- 
ties of Religion you enjoy in this Place, 
where you are like the Trees planted by the 
Water fide, P/al. x. 3. in a growing and 
thriving Situation, (as the Pſalmiſt elegant- 
ly deſcribes the condition of this Happy 
Man,) and where it muſt be your own in- 
tolerable fault, if like him, you bring not 
forth your Frait in due Seaſon. Particularly 
you ought to Bleſs God for that Happy In- 
ſtrument of theſe great Advantages, whole 
dear Memory we this Day Jaſth, and I 
hope Gratefully Celebrate. 

And after a grateful Senſe, and hearty 
Acknowledgment of theſe kind Diſpenſati- 
ons, your next care ſhould be to make ſuch 
good »/e and improvement of them all, as 
may anſwer both the natural tendency of the 
Priviledges themſelves, and the good Ends 
and Deſigns of God and your Pious Founder; 
always remembring, that if (as the Author 
to the Hebrews tells us, Heb. 2. 3.) they ſhall 
not eſcape who neglect the common Advan- 
tages of the Chriſtian Jnſticution, which 
was ſo much beyond whatever the World 
enjoyed before, much leſs ſhall we if we 
neglect /o great Salvation, ſo great an Ad- 
yantage and Opportunity of being Saved. 
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The Importance of a Religious 
Life conſidered from the hap- 
py Concluſton of it. 


— 


Pſal. 37. 38. Keep Innocency, and take 
heed to the thing that is right; for 
that ſhall bring @ Man Peace at the 


Laſt. 


? TIS the great difference between a 
| Life of Sin and Wickedneſs, and a 
Life of Piety and Vertue, that the former 
conſults only the preſent Intereſt, but the 
latter provides for our fature well-being, and 
lays a ſure Foundation for our everlaſting 
Peace and Happineſs. The greateft advan- 
tage we can poſſibly promiſe our ſelves from 
a ſinful Km # can be at moſt but to be di- 
verted a little, and pleaſantly entertained for 
our term of Life here, which beſides the un- 
certainty of it, is at longeſt very ſhort and 
tranſitory : Short indeed, if compared to 
other temporary things in the Vegetable or 
Senſitive World, to the Life of an Oak or an 
Elephant; but a meer #vrhing, if * 
1 | wit 
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wich the Days of Eternity: Time it ſelf has 
no Proportion to Eternity, much leſs that 
Span of it that makes the Life of Man, P/l. 
9. Behold thou haſt made my Days 44 4 Spap 
ong, and mine Age is even as nothing in reſpect 
of thee, ſays the Pſalmiſt ; ſo that were our 
| whole Life one continued and intire Scene 
cf Pleaſure, nothing but meer Senſuality 
and Epicurifm, *rwould be but juſt nothing 
in reſpect of that long part which we are to 
act upon another Stage. Indeed ſuch a de- 
gree of Pleaſantneſs would ſerve to make it 
yet much ſhorter, and contract the Span in- 
to a Point. And yet this is the moſt that a 
life of Sin can poſſibly pretend to, (for it 
lays claim to nothing beyond the Grave but 
Miſery and Deſtruction) and when once 
the little Span is meaſured out, all that we 
can then ſay of it, upon a review, will be 
to the ſenſe of that ſevere Remark of the 
Stoick, *H i iv) mpiady , u , The 
Pleaſure truly is paſt and gone, but the Ewyl 
remains ; which is a molt deplorable and 

1 Spie: f 
But I this only upon Seppoþrion; for 
indeed the Sinner is ſeldom or never ſo for- 
tunate as this comes to; his whole Life is 
but a Point, a little Speck between Time 
and Eternity, and yet tis not the thouſandth 
part of it that he enjoys. The mare uſual , 
method of Sin, is to mix and change the 
H 4 Scenes, 
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Scenes, to regale us with a ſhart Entertain- 
ment, and then to ſerve up to us in the cloſe 
of the Feaſt a Deaths Head; to divert us a 
while with Pleaſure. and when thats over, 
to make us pay dearly for it; to afflict us 
with a ſharp and perbaps long Repenrance. 
Indeed a bad Conſcience is a Companion 
troubleſom enough even in the midſt of the 
moſt high-ſet Enjoyments ; 'tis then like 
the Hand writing upon the Wall, enough to 
ſpoil and diſreliſh the Feaſt; but much more 
when the tumult and hurry of Delight is 
over, when all is ſtill and filent, when the 
Sinner has nothing to do, but attend to its 
laſhes and remorſes. And this in ſpite of all 
the common Arts of Diverſion, will be very 
often the caſe of every wicked Man; for we 
cannot live always upon the Stretch; our 
Faculties will not bear conſtant Pleaſure any 
more than conſtant Pain ; there will be ſome 
Vacancies, and when there are, they will be 
ſure to be filled up with uncomfortable 
Thoughts and black Reflections: So that 
when the Accounts of a Sinful Life are caſt 
up, this will be found to be the Sum of it, a 
lictle preſent gratification at rhe expence of 
a deal of ſucceeding Trouble, Shame ang 
Self-condemnation ; nothing but preſent 
Joys and thoſe too frequently z»terrupred, 
and always overcharged, So that ſettin 
alide the great After-reckoning, its Fleaſures 
17 r N 1 * are 
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are over bought even in this World, and 
there is this great Aggravation of the Folly 
of Sin, that although ſome of irs Pains are 
Eternal, yet all its Pleaſures are but for a 
Seaſon. 

But now its quite otherwiſe in the practice 
of org eg and Vertue : This makes Pro- 
viſion for our Beſt and Laſt Intereſt, and 
ſecures to us a Reverſion of never Failing 
and never ending Happineſs. Indeed ſhe is 
not deſtitute even of a Preſent Reward, but 
carries in hand a ſufficient Recompence for 
all the trouble ſhe occaſions. She is pleaſant 


in the Way as well as in the Exd, for even 


her very Ways are Ways of Pleaſantneſs,and 
all her Paths are Peace. But *tis her great- 
eſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Glory and Com- 
mendation, that the befriends us Hereafter, 
and brings us Peace at the laſt. And this 
is a Portion ſhe can never be diſ-inherited of, 
however the Malice of Men, or an ill Com- 
bination of Accidents may defraud her of 
the Other. And therefore the Pſalmiſt Over- 
looking as it were all the intermedial advan- 
tages of a good Life, recommends it only 
from that which is proper and peculiar to it. 
For Vice has its Preſent Pleaſures as well as 
Vertue ; but herein are they diſcriminated, 
that tis Vertue only that ends well. I my 
felf (ſays the Pfalmiſt) have ſeen the un- 
godly in great Power, flouriſhing like a 
| green 
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green Bay- Tree : There's the preſent Pomp 
and Triumph of Sin. But I went by, and 
lo he was gone; I ſought him, but his place 
could no where be found: There's the un- 
happy Cloſe of the Merry Comedy. Then 
it follows as a Practical Remark from the 
whole: Keep Innocency, and take heed to 
the thing that is Right, for that ſhall bring 
a Man Peace at the laſt. | 

The Words are Naturally reſolvable into 
theſe three Conſiderations, which ſhall be 
made the Subject of the following Diſcourſe. 

I. That Peace at the laſt is more to be 
valued than any of the Temporary Plea- 
ſures of Sin. 

2. That a good Life, which the Pſalmiſt 
here expreſſes, by keeping Innocency, and 
taking heed to the thing that is Right, will 
certainly bring a Man this Peace at the laſt. 

3. That therefore it highly concerns eve - 
ry Man to keep Innocency, and to take 
heed to the thing that is Right; in one 
word, to Live well. | 

The Sum and Force of the whole may be 

reduced in this practical . 

That which will bring a Man Peace at 


the laſt, is to be chiefly minded, and moſt 
diligently heeded. | 2 

But a Life of Piety and Vertue will bring 

a Man Peace at the Laſt. 

Therefore a Life of Piety and Vertue 15 

to 
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to be chiefly minded, and moſt diligently 
heeded. | * 

I begin with the firſt Conſideration, That 
Peace at the laſt is more to be valued than 
any of the Temporary Pleaſures of Sin. Now 
this Term, at che laſt, may be taken Two 
ways, either for the laſt and concluding Fe- 
riod of a Man's Lite in this Worfd, and then 
Peace at the laft will be all one with Peace 


at the Hour of Death; or elfe for the laſt 


and unchangeable Stare of Man in the orher 
World, and then Peace at the laſt will be 
the ſame with Everlaſting Peace. I ſhall con- 
ſider the ofition with refpe@ to both 
theſe Senfes : And Firft, for Peace at the 


Hour of Death; The ineſtimee value of 


which, though none are ſo well able to 


judge of, as they who are really and actual- 


ly concern'd in that dreadful moment, yet 
we may take ſome meaſures of it, by conſi- 
dering a little what it is to Dye, and how 
miſerable is the condition of thoſe who have 
lived fo ill as to want this Peace at the Hour 
of Death. Ip by 

And Firſt let us confider (that Which I 
fear we ſeldom do) hat it is to Dye: Death 
is a thing of a ſtrange and dreadful conſide · 
ration, dreadful in ir /eff, as 'tis a Diſſoluti- 
on of Nature, the manner of which, becauſe 
we do not vow, we mightily fear; but 
much more ſo in its Iſſue and * 

whic 
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which is both great and doubtful, for upon 
this one thing more depends, than upon all 
the things in the World beſides. Indeed the 
loſs of Life and the Pains and Agonies where- 
with it is loſt, are the leaſt part of Death, 
This indeed is the whole of it to brute and 
irrational Creatures, they ſuffer Pain for a 
while, then reſign up their Breath, and loſe 
both the Senſe and the Remembrance of 
both Pain and Pleaſure, But to the Dyin 
Man Death appears in another Light, a 
with another Face: He is further to con- 
ſider, that he is juſt now launching out into 
the fathomleſs Deep of Eternity; that he is 
entring upon a new, ſtrange, dark, and 
withal unalterable ſtate of things; that he 
{hall be within ſome few Minutes what at 

ſent he has no manner of Notion of, and 
what he muſt be for ever ; that he is now 
about to throw his laſt and great Caſt,and to 
be reſolved once for all of his whole Condt- 
tion ; that he is now paſſing from Time to 
Eternity, Eternity of Happineſs, or Eter- 
nity of Miſery. 

And what a dreadful moment then muſt 
that be, which a little precedes this great 
TranſaQion, when a Man ſtands upon the 
very edge and brink of the Precipice, juſt 
upon the turning off, and has to great 
Gulph of Eternity in view! Nothing cer- 
tainly can be more dreadful than this, ex- 
i501 cept 


47 
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cept that very Point, that narrow Horizon 
that divides Time from! Eternity, the end 
of the former, and the beginning of the lat- 
ter, and aQually determines the buſineſs of 
our Happineſs or Damnation. 
And now ſince to Dye is no leſs a thing 
in its conſequence, than to be either Dam- 
ned or Saved, to be either Eternally Happy, 
or Eternally Miſerable, it cannot ſure but 
be matter of vaſt importance to a Man, to 
conſider which of theſe two is like to be his 
Lot, when he is juſt about to try one of 
them. Nay indeed, *twill then nearly con- 
cern him to be pretty well aſſured of the wel- 
fare of his Aﬀers-ſtate ; then if ever, he will 
rightly underſtand the ineſtimable Price of 
a quiet Conſcience, of a ſatisfied Mind, and 
of a Hope full of Glory and Immortality ; 
then if ever, he will find that which was 
always a Continaal Feaſt, is now a Sovereign 
Cordial and the Food of Angels ; for never 
certainly is Peace and Comfort more ſeaſon- 
able than at this Inſtant ; never ſo much 
need of it, and never ſo much value to be 
ſet upon it; never can it more avail us to be 
ſatisfied concerning our final condition, than 
when we are juſt entring upon it; never 
more refreſhing to have ſome few Beams of 
Light, than when we are paſſing through 
the dark Valley and ſbadow of Death. Then 
therefore, if ever, we ſhall duly value = 
rich 


\ 
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rich Pearl. a good Conſcience, and be well 
content if we had parted with all our Sub- 
ſtance for the Purchaſe of it. We ſhall then 
be fully convinced (O why are we not fo 
now ! ) how much it outweighs all the 
Temporary Pleaſures of Sin, yea, and the 
Severities of Vertue too; and that if our 
whole Life had been one continued act of 
Penance and Auſterity, *twould have been 
abundantly recompenſed by the Satisfaction 
and Conſolation of this ane Moment. And 
that 'tis worth while to live Rigidly,it *twere 
only upon this one Conſideration, that we 
may Dye Chearfully. 

And without Queſtion it muſt needs be 
an unſpeakable Satisfaction to a Dying Man, 
when if he looks bactward, he ſees a Life 
well ſpent ; if forward, he has before him a 
bright Proſpe& of Light and Glory : When 
he can ſay with King Hezekiab, Remember 
now O Lord I beſeech thee, how I have walked 
before thee in Truth and with a Perfect Heart; 
I/a. 38. and with the great Apoſtle when 
within view of his Diſſolution, 2 Tim. 4. J 
have fought a good Fight, I have finiſbed my 
Courſe, I hate kept the Faith; henceforth there 
i laid up for me 4 Crown of Righteouſneſs, 
which the Lord the Righteous Judge (hall give 
me at that day. I fay it muſt needs be an 
unſpeakable, an unconceivable Satisfaction, 
for a Man in his laſt Hour, when he is tak- 

| ing 
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ing leave of his Body, and ſhaking Hands 
with the whole World, when all are ſad 

about him, and concerned for him, then to 
conſider that there is a better ſtate, and that 
he has a Title to it; that when his Earthly 
Tabernacle ſhall be diſſolved, he has a Build- 
ing with God, an Houſe not made with 
Hands, Eternal in the Heavens: That when 
he ſhall ceaſe to live with Men, he ſhall 
dwell with God, and converſe with Angels ; 
ina word, that he is to leave nothing but 
Vanities and Shadows behind him, and that 
he has the ſolid and real Happineſs of a 
whole Eternity before him. What a mild 
and unterrifying thing is Death to ſuch a 
Man as this, and with what Serenity and 
Chearfulneſs does he entertain its Summons ! 
He can ſmile in the Phyſicians Face, when 
he hears him pronounce his Sickneſs deſpe- 
rate, can receive the Sentence of Death with» 
out Trembling, and if his Senſes hold out ſo 
long, can hear even his Paſſing-Bell with- 
out diſturbance. The Warnings of Death 
are no more to him, than was the Voice of 
God to Moſes, when he ſaid to him, Ger 
thee ap to Mount Nebo and dye there; Deut.3 2. 
no more but get thee up and Dye. For now 
he feels the approaches of that Salvation 
with Joy,which he had before wrought out 
with Fear and Trembling,and can lay down 
his Body with an holy Hope, having * 

ſe 
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ſed it in Sanctification and Honour. And 
what a happy ſtate of Mind is this! How 
far exceeding all the common objects of De. 
fire and Envy, and all thoſe Pleaſures of Sin, 
for whoſe ſake tis yet frequently put to the 
Hazard, and too often fooliſhly exchanged ! 
To Live with Peace of Conſcience is a ſin. 
gular Happineſs, but much more to Lye 
with it; then, if ever, 'tis a Peace that paſ- 
ſes all Underſtanding. So great reaſon had 
Balaam for that paſſionate Wiſh of his, Let 
me dye the Death of the Righteous, and let my 
laſt End be like his. 
hut this we ſhall be further convinc'd of 
by conſidering Secondly, the miſcrable con- 
dition of thoſe who want this Peace at. the 
Hour of Death: This may be conceived in à 
double degree, either by way of Doubt or 
Diſtruſt, or by way of down-right Deſpair. 
Suppoſe we then in the Firſt place, a Man 
placed upon his Death-Bed, who has led his 
Life ſo indifferently, or Repented ſo lately, 
or ſo imperfectly, that *tis a matter of rea- 
ſonable queſtion, whether he has an jntereſt 
in the Mercies of the New Covenant or no; 
what a ſtrange kind of Suſpenſe muſt ſuch a 
Man be in, and what a ſtrange concern muſt 
he have upon him! What a diſconſolate, 
what a damping Thought muſt it be for ſuch 
a Man to conſider that he is now going out 


of the World, but does not know whithet: 
T hat 


j 


vol. If; febetal Divine Subjetts, ith 
That there re Two States of Eternity, but 
he does not know which ſhall fall to his lot; 
nor, When his Soul is diſlodged from his Bo- 
dy, who ſhall give her tie firſt greeting, 4 
whether an Angel or the Devil. And how 
muſt ſuch an uncertain Soul tremble and be 
confounded in this her dark Pallage ! Tis a 
{ad thing even to be Doubi And Unreſol- 
ved in a buſineſs of ſuch va meat. 

But if the Man by reaſous the notori · 
ous enormity of his Life, is ſo far a Stranger 
to this Peace, as to be in utter Deſpair of his 
Salvation, I want words to expreſs how 
miſerable then his Condition is; with what 
amazement then will he look, both back 
ward and forward upon his Sins, ang upod 
his approaching Account, and how fu] of 
Indignation will he be againſt himſelf for 
neglecting, when he had ſo many Oppor- 
tunities, to conſider the things that belong - 
ed to his Peace, and which now he perceives 
to be for ever hid from his Eyes! The Me- 
mory of a Sinful Life is always tormenting, 
whatever Pleaſure there may be in the 2. 
of it, and the expectation of judgment is 
always terrible; but never do either of them 
appear" in their true Colours, till a Man 
comes to Dye : Then he begins to have a ſenſe 
and apprehenſion of them, ſomewhat like 
that which our Saviour had in the Garden 
which put him a Agony, and a * 
s 8 | 
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of Blood. When the Man comes within view 
of Eternity, then will he be moſt concerned 
for his miſuſe of Time. The Scripture com- 
pares a wicked Man to a Troubled Sea, always 
Working and uneaſie, but about the time of 
Death he is all over Storm and Tempeſt, 
Who can then expre/s. the hundredth part of 
the Diſturbance and Confuſion he then feels? 
For a Man to. think he is juſt going to give 
an account before God of ſuch a Life as he 
can't ſo much as refſect upon, privately by 
himſelf wichout Shame and Amazement, 
and to be ſentenced to a place of Torment, 
from whence there is no Redemption ; to 
think that he has lived Inſignificantly and 
Wickedly, Idly and Unaccountably,and neg- 
lected that only time of Probation, that on- 
ly Opportunity of . Happineſs allowed him, 
an Opportunity which was procured him 
at no lels a rate than the Death of his Savi- 
our, and which was denyed to the Angels 
that Sinned : To think that he has neglected 
ſo great Salvation, and that he muſt now 
de miſerable and undone for ever, when 
with caſe he might have been Happy, and 
all this for the ſake of ſome little trifling In- 
tereſts or Pleaſures, for Dreams and Shadows, 
for that which never was conſiderable, and 
now is not at all: What can be more affli- 
Ring, more altoniſhing than this? For my 
part I think the Miſery on't ſo great, that I 
7 PO (8 | can't 
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from the Miſery of Damnation. 
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care ſee how ary Man could ſupport him 
ſelf under the Agony of ſuch a Conſiderati- 
on, no, not though an Angel ſhould appear 
to him from Heaven, ſtrengthening him: 


Por *tis a ſtate of Mind full of the very 


* 


Blackneſs of Darkneſs, and but one Remove 


And now I think from this Deſcription of 
Horrour, it thay with eaſe be gathered, what 
an invaluable Bleffing and Happineſs it is to 
have Peace at the laſt, I mean at our laft 
Hour, Tf there be any one that is not yer 
enough ſatisfied of it, let him but ask a Dy- 
ing Man the Queſtion, and then remain an 
Infidel if he can. 

I ſhould now conſider Peace at the laſt, 


as it ſigniſies E. erlaſting Peace, or the Peace 


of the laſt and unchangeable ſtate of Mau in 
the other World, and ſhew how far this is 
to be valued beyond all the Temporary Plea» 
ſures of Sin: But this is that Peace of God 
which paffes all Underſtanding, all Concep- 
tion, and all Expreſſion, and between which 


and any thing of this World, thlere is no 
manner of Proportion. What the Apoſtle 


ſays of the Safferrngs, is as true of the Plea- 
ſeres and Enjoyments of this preſent time, 


that are neither of them worthy to be com- 


pared with the Glory that ſhall be revealed: 
Not worthy to be compared for their Great- 
weſs, and leſs for their Daration. I may 
1 I 2 there- 
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therefore welt omit any further inlarging 
upon this, twould be almoſt as ridiculous 
to go about to give Light to a thing that is 
of it ſelf ſo clear, as tis to disbelieve it; and 
he that offers to make the leaſt Queſtion of 
ſo evident a Truth, is much too abſurd to 
be ſerioufly argued with. _ 

I ſhall therefore paſs on to the Second 
Conſideration, that a good Life which the 
Pſalmiſt here expreſſes, by keeping Innocen- 
cy, and taking heed to the thing that is 
Righr, will certainly bring a Man this 
Peace at the laſt. And Firſt, 'twill bring 
him Everlaſtizg Peace; this is plain from 
the whole tenour of the New Covenant, 
which eſtabliſhes a ſtanding and never fail- 
ing connexion between Repentance and Par- 
on. Tis the very Purchaſe of Chriſt's 
Death, that now Repentance may be unto 


Life; and accordingly 'tis not only matter 


of Hope and probable Expectation, but tis 
made one of the Articles of our Creed, that 
we may obtain Forgiveneſs of Sins, Indeed, 
Repentance is now no where in vain, but 
among Devils and Damned Spirits ; it would 
have been ſo with us too, had not Chriſt 
dyed, and ſatisfied the Curſe of the Law, 
and the Juſtice of the Lawgiver, and upon 
that ſatisfaction erected a New Covenant. 
For the Law knows no ſuch thing as Repen- 


tance, but the Soul that ſinneth muſt. Dye, 


Penitent 


— 
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Penitent or Impenitent, But 'tis the bene- 
fit we have by the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, that 
now if we Repent, we ſhall be forgiven and 
accepted with God to Salvation and Happi - 
neſs. We ſhall certainly be ſaved with it, 
and not without it; for Chriſt did not (as 
ſome fancy,) ſo far undertake for us, that 
we might not Repent and Live well, but 
that we might Repent to Purpoſe. He did 
not deſign ro make our Repentance unne- 
ceſſary, but only to render it uſeful and 
efficacious to the ends of Pardon and Recon. 
ciliation: So that a good Life is not only 
the means, but the o poſſible means to 
everlaſting Peace and Happineſs. | 
As it 1s Secondly, to bring us Peace at 
the Hour of Death, nothing elſe can do it 
but this, and this can, and moſt certainly 
will; as a goed Life gives us a firm Title to 
Salvation and Happineſs, ſo will it give us 
a good comfortable Aſſurance of that Title 
which is always an unſpeakable Peace and 
Satisfaction, but eſpecially at the approach 
of Death. And this is the natural Conſe- 
quence and Reward of a Life well ſpent; a 
good Man does his Duty with great Pleaſure 
and Satisfaction, but he reflects upon it with 
greater; his Preſent Joys are very ſavoury 
and refreſhing; but his After-Comforts are 
much more fo. But of all the Reviews of 
his Life, none yields him ſo much Comfort 
A 13 : and 
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and Satis faction, as that laſt general Re- 
view which he takes of it, when he comes 
to Dye; then he has moſt need of Comfort, 
then he is moſt ft to reliſh it, and then he 
has moſt of it. With what ſtrange Delight 
and Satisfaction does he then reflect upon his 
paſt Life, and call to mind the good he has 
done in it ! Thoſe Joys and - Conſolatiogs 
which before maintained a gentle courſe 
within their own Channels, now begin to 
{well above their Banks and overflow the 
Man. A kind of Heavenly Light ſprings 
up in his Mind, and ſhines forth into his 
Face, and his Hopes and his Deſires, his 
Thoughts and his Affections, his Preſages 
and his ExpeQations,his Body and is Soul; 
yea, the whole Man is full of Glory and Im- 
mortality; he is conſcious to himſe]f of his 
Sincerity and Integrity, that he has not been 
wilfully and deliberately wanting in any 

art of his Duty, but has rather made this 

is Exerciſe and conſtant Concern, to keep a 
| Conſcience void of Offence. towards God 
and towards Mag. And as he recollecfs this 
with Pleaſure, ſo he builds upon it with Cos · 
fidence, and accordingly reſigas up his 800 
into his Maker's Hands, chearfully and 
cquragiouſly, nothing doubting, but that — 
good Gad whom he has ſo fajchfully ſer ved 
in hie Life, will take care of kim, and T&s' 
Ward him after Dran. * 
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And for fuch an Aſſurance as this, there 
is ſufficient ground in Scripture: P/ad. 119. 
Great is the Peace that they have who love thy 
Law, ſays the Pſalmiſt ; Aud the Righieous 
hath Hope in his Death, ſays Solomon, Prov. 
14. 32. And ſays the Prophet, 1/a. 32. 17 The 
work of Righteouſneſs ſhall be Peace, and the 
effect of Righteouſneſs Quietneſs and Aſſurance 
or ever, And ſays the great Apoſtle, 2 Cor, 
1. 12. Our Rejcycing u this, the Teſtimony of 
our Conſcience, that in Simplicity aud Godly 
Sincerity, we have had our Converſation in the 
World; 1 John 3. 14. Aud we know that we 
have paſſed from Death to Life, becauſe we love 
the Brethren, lays St. John. And again, ver. 
21. Fo Hearts condemn us not, then have 
we Confidence towards God. 5 
There is indeed ſome Controverſie be- 
tween the Reformed and the Romiſb Doctors 
concerning this Matter, the latter genera - 
ly denying that a Man may be Aſſured or 
Certain of his Salvation ; now though it 
may and perhaps mult be granted, that we. 
cannot have an Aſſurance of Divine Faith, 
(nothing being the Object of ſuch an Aſſu- 
race, but for which we have an immediate 
Revelation from God, which cannot ordi: 
narily be ſaid of any Man's Salvation in par- 
ticular, but only of the general and condis 
tional Propoſition of the Covenant upon 
| I 4 : which 
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which we build,) yet I think there is ſuſfi- 


cient reaſon to conclude fram the foremen- 


tioned places of Scripture, with many others 


too numerous and obvious to alledg, that a 
Man upon the conſideration of his paſt Life, 
may be ſo Moralh aſſured of his Salvation, as 
to be out of all reaſonable Doubt or Irreſolu- 
tion about it; and he that will deny this, 
muſt oblige himſelf to maintain one of theſe 
Two Propoſitions, either that a Man cannot 
underſtand what conditions are required of 


iim in order to a Salvable State, or that he 


can't with any meaſure of Certainty, judge 
of himſelf whether he be qualified according 
to thoſe Conditions. The former of which, 


would reflect upon the Sufficiency and Clear- 


eſs of Scripture, which muſt be allowed to 
be full and plain in neceſſary things ; and the 
latter would redound too much to the dil- 
honour and diſparagement of Human Rea: 
ſon and Underſtanding ; ſince according to 
. Propoſition a Man muſt be ſuppoſed to 

> fo great a Stranger to himſelf, as not to 
know what paſſes within his own Breaft,con- 
trary to which the Scripture ſuppoſes in 
that Queſtion, 1 Cor. 2. 11. Who knows the 
things of Man, ſave the Spirit of Man which 


in him? 


It muſt be acknowledged, that this is no! 
tri Certainty, neither of Science nor o 
Djviae Faith, but only a Moral and Human 
> 7 7... _m_— 
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Aſſurance; for 'tis certain, that the Con- 
cluſion can be no ſtronger than the Premiſes : 
And therefore ſince one of the Propoſitions 
(that which contains my on Qualificati- 
ons,) is matter only of Experimental Know- 
ledg, which is a Human, and therefore fal- 
lible Teſtimony, 'tis certain, that the Aſſu- 
rance that riſes from the whole, can be no 
more than an Human or Moral Aſſurance. 
But that is enough, and he is neither Rea 
ſonable nor Modeſt that either Deſires or 
Pretends to more; ſince the other is ſuffici- 
ent for a Satisfactory, though not for an In- 


fallible Judgment. —5 2402 

And yet there is ſomething further in this 
matter yet; for to this Moral Aſſurance 
grounded upon the general Terms of Salva- 
tion, (which are matter of Divine Faith,) 
and upon the inward Conſciouſneſs of our 
being qualified accordingly, (which is mat - 
ter of Experimental Knowledge,) we may 
further add, that Obſig nation ſo often ment i- 
oned in Sgripture, Rom. 8. 16. whereby the 
Spirit it ſelf is ſaid to bear Witneſs with our 
Spirit, that we are the Children of God; not 
by a clear and expreſs Revelation, (for then 
the Aſſurance we have of our Salvation, 
would be an Aſſurance of Divine Faith, 
which is againſt what was before ſuppoſed,) 
but only by a ſecret Determination of our 
Miads to aſſent to this Comfortable Concly- 
ſion, 


— 
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ſion, that we are in a ſtate of Pardon and 

Salvation, and by Confirming us in that Aſ- 

ſent. After What manner this Operation of 
God is performed, I ſhall not be ſo curious 
as to inquire, tis enough to know that it is 
à certain impreſſion of the Holy Spirit upon 
our Souls, whereby we are inwardly per- 
{waded beyond the force of Rational Convi- 
Ction of our being intereſſed in the Divine 
Favour, and in the Glory that ſhall-be reveal - 
ed. This is the Seal of the Spirit, Epheſ. 1. 
I3, 14. and the Pleage or Earneſt of our Inhe- 
ritance, Which God often beſtows. upon the 
Children of Light in this Life, as a Reward 
for their paſt, and ſometimes as an incourage- 
ment for their future Obedience. For ſo ſays 
the Spirit to the Churches, Rev. 2. 17. To 
him that overcometh, will I give to eat of the 
hidden Manna, and I will give him a white 
Stone, and in the Stone a new Name written, 
which no Man knows, ſaving he that receives it. 
And now face Peace at the laſt is ſo valu- 
able a Treaſure, and ſince a good Life is a cer- 
tain and the only way to obtain it, what 
uence can be more natural and evi- 
dent from theſe Premiſes than that it highly 
concerns us to keep Innoceney, and to take 
heed to the thing that is right; in one word, 
to Live well, which was the Third and laſt 
Conſideration. Indeed were Peace at the 
laſt, a thing of no great value, or were not 
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a good Life a ſure and a neceſſary method to 
obtain it; were there a failure in either of 
theſe Premiſes, the Concluſion would fail 
with it,and *twere no great matter how we 
Lived, But ſince the quite contrary appears 
to be unqueſtionably true, that Peace at the 
laſt is incom y beyond any "Temporal 
Intereſt we can propoſe, and a good Life is 
a ſure and neceſſary way to procure it; no» 
thing certainly in the World can be of ſuch 
moment and conſequence, as to live well; 
*Tis by infinite degrees the molt important 
thing that can poſſibly imploy our Thoughts, 
or our Time, our Studies or our Endeavours, 
nay indeed *tis the One thing needful, Vain | 
and impertinent are all thoſe other m 
things we are here troubled about, all thoſe 9 
Thoughts aad Cares we have about Time, 
and the things af Timo, which indeed 
would be of little value, even to a 'Tempo- 
rary Being, much. more to an Immortal Spi- 
rit who is to live in another State, and there 
either enjoy or ſuffer to all Eternity. To 
ſuch a Being Time certainly can be no fur- 
ther conſiderable, than as Eternity depends 
upon it, na further than as it may ſetrve as 
an Opportunity to ſecure the other; which 
is all the we and all the ve/ze Time and this 
Mortal Life can have with a wiſe and con- 
ſidering Man. The beſt uſe cherefore we 
_ Fan make of our Time, is to live well in it, 
7 1 
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to ſpend it Innocently and Ufefully, Piouſly 
and Charitably in the Service of God, and 
in doing good to Men. Tis for this we have 
our Time, and this is the right and proper 
uſe of it, and that which will give the moſt 
8 Happy Concluſion to it. This is that which 

will yield us Peace and Comfort, when no- 
thing elſe can, and when we ſtand in moſt 


need of it, in the Hour of Death, and in the 


Day of Judgment, in either of which there is 
no comfort like a good Conſcience. -—** 


When I ſhall lie faint and languiſhing up- 
on my Dying Bed, with my Friends all ſad 
about me, and my Blood and Spirits waxing 
cold and ſlow within; when I begin to rec- 
kon my Life not by the Striking of the Clock, 
but by the throbbings of my Pulſe, every 
ſtroak of which beats a Serrendey to the Pale 
Conqueror, in this __ Ebb. of Nature, 
when the Stream of Lite runs low, Eccleſ. 
T2, 6. and the Wheel at the Ciſtern can hard- 
ly turn round its Circle, it will be then no 
Pleaſure or Comfort to my departing Soul 
to reflect upon the great Eſtate that I have 


got, upon the Family and Name that I have 


raiſed, or upon the Honours and Prefer- 
ments that I have gone through: No, my 


Son will then have a new: Taſte as well as 


my Body, and theſe things will be as inſipid 

to me as my Meat and Drizk ; only the Con- 

ſcience of having done well, will _ +8 
. | rel 
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freſh me, and yield me Peace and Conſola- 
tion. This is that Angel that muſt fi 
and ſtrengthen me in that great and laſt 
Agony ; nothing elſe is able to interpoſe 
for my relief, in that dreadful juncture, and 
this alone will be a ſufficient Comforter and 
Aſſiſtant. Many things there are that di- 
vert and ingage our Thoughts in the Coarſe 
of our Life, but, at the end of it, there is no- 
thing that will be regarded by us, or afford 
us any Satisfaction but a good Conſcience. 
2 Cor. 1. 12. Our rejoycing then will be this, 
the Teſtimony of our Conſcience, that in 
Simplicity and Godly Sincerity, we have 
had our Converſation in the World. And 
how inkinirely then are we concerned to take 
heed to our ways to walk circumſpectly, 
and heartily to apply our ſelves to that aom, 
which will ſtand us in ſuch ſtead then! 
Beſides, *tis our greateſt Wiſdom as well 
as Intereſt, and the beſt Proof we can give 
of our being Rational Creatures : We think 
it-a great Commendation of our Reaſon to 
be able to Diſpute well, and Diſcourſe welt, 
and we are generally more - impatient of 
what reflects upon our Intellectaalt, than of 
what reflects upon our Morals. But cer- 
tainly to Live well, is the greateſt argument 
of Wiſdom, and that which reflects upon 
our Morals, reflects moſt of all upon our 
Underſtandings. We Live now in an Age 

| wherein 


and even dow right 
the name of Wiſdom, and a Man is in dan · 
"oth bringing his Parts in queſtion, by ad · 
ing to his Duty againſt his Worldly In- 
tereſt: But tiiis is the Wiſdom of Fools and 
Mad men, of thoſs who cither think not 
at all, or elſe conſider things by Halves ; *tis 
in ſhort the Wiſdom of this World; which 
the Apoſt le tells us is Fooliſhneſs wieh God. 
But there is another Wiſdom, and that is the 
Wiſdom of the Juſt; and this is that Wiſdom 
which God commends,- and 'whieh we 6ur 
felves ſhall | hereafter (wien beſt able ro 
judge, ) commend too; for this is that Wiſe 
dom from above; which -is'firft Pore, then 
Peacrable;; Fam. 5 17. Which will bring us 
Peace at the laff, and whereby we ſhall be- | 
come Wiſe unto Salvation. 
The Concluſion of all is, Time it ſelf is 
fhort, the Time of Man is much ſhorter; 
Eternity has neither end nor change, and 
every Man is haſtening to this Eternal and 
Unchangeable State; and therefore it infi- 
nitely concerns us all ſo to live while we ſo- 
journ in this World, thae when we come to 
Dye, we may have theſe Two things to ſup- 
port us in that dreadful Hout, the RefleQi- 
on upon the Innocency of our Life paſt, and 
the Proſpect of future Glory and Happine fs. 
Which God of his )— 
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Hat Man is deeply lapſed and teen 
rated from a — of Excellency and 


| pofeftion: f is evident from the Ruins of his 
| Ge. which is now too faulty and defe- 

ive: to be the firſt and original Workman- 
ſhip of God.; but in nothing is his Fall more 
ſignalized, than in that abject, ſervile and 
1 diſpoſition of Mind he now la- 
bours under: He has ſuffered indeed in all 
his Faculties, and every String of his Soul 
is put out of Tuxe ; his Underſtanding has 
2 Cloud dwelling upon it, his Will has loft 
much of its Verticity or Magnetick Incling- 
tion towards the chief Good; but that 
wherein he is moſt diminiſhed, and ſtands 
moſt alienated from the Life of God ; and 
the order of Grace, is the Paſſionate part of 
him, his Aſſections; theſè have ſuffered ſuch 
a valt EI from their true and natu- 
ral 


h 


pirations after the Divine Life. 
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ral Point, and are fo depreſſed into the dregs 
of the Material World, and are nw become 
ſo unperceptive of any thing but the guſts 


and reliſhes of the Animal Nature, that in- 


ſtead of ſerving (as they were originally in- 
tended,) to the invigoration and actuation 
of the Soul, they are her greateſt clog and 
impediment in all her Endeavours and A(- 


This is that {od much Celebrated „e 
of the Platoniſts, the Moulting of the Plume: 
of the Soul; ſhe is not only broken and 
wounded in her Wings, but utterly i. 
oned, ſhe has dropt her Feathers, and ban 
no longer ſuſtain her weight in the higher 
Regions, but falls down, and lies groveling 
upon the Ground; as if beſides the Primi- 
tive Curſe upon Man, of Tilling the Earth 
from whence he was taken, he had inher# 
ted that of the Serpent too, Upon thy Belly 
ſhalt thou go, and Duſt ſball thou eat all the 
days of thy Life. | cif! 
And as this Demiſſion of Soul is the mp 


ſignal inſtance of the Degeneracy of Man, 


ſo is it commonly. the laſt from whence we 
recover; our Affections ate the moſt ſtub- 
born and unconquerable part about us, as 
being blind and unperceptive Appetites, and 


ſiuch as are ſet at the greateſt diſtance from 


the Light of the Mind, which ſhines firlt * 


upon the Will, and then upon the Paſſions, 
| whole 
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whoſe illumination is therefore more feeble 
and languid. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
this is the moſt difficult patt to be managed: 
as there is more trouble with One Fool, than 
with Ten Wiſe Men: and when the Under. 
ſtanding and Will are reſigned up, and given 
over to the importunity of him that ſands 
at the Door and knocks, theſe till maintain 

the Fort againſt the —_— Battery, and 

are very often too ſucceſsful in their reſi- 
ſtance. Indeed the regulation of the Patheric 
part is commonly the laft conqueſt of Di- 
vine Grace, the conſummating degree of 
Spiritual Life, the _ feature of that 
Image of God which is form'd in us; for. 
nothing is more common than to ſee Men of 
ſingular Strictneſs and vertuous Converſation 
in all other reſpects, who yet have their Af- 
fections deeply ingaged in Secular Intereſts; 
who ſtoop and yield to the Magnetiſm of 
this dirty Planet, and (as the Apoltle phraſes 
it ih the Verſe before the Text,) Mind or 
reliſh Karchlj things: An Eminent Example 
of this we have in the Story of the Young 
Man, who came to our Saviour to inquire 
what he ſhould do to inherit Eternal Life ; 
who though a diligent Obſeryer of the Law, 
and generally accompliſhed with moral Qua- 
lifcations, inſomuch that 6ur Lord began 
to have a Kindneſs for him yet the A fectlio- 
Irre part of * ſtill & Wrong Dis 
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and was not ſufficiently weaned from Earth. * 
ly good; One thing thou lackeſt, and what 
was that? Not more Juſtice, nor more Cha · 
rity, nor more Temperance, but to have his 
Affections more looſe and diſingaged from 
the World; for when he was bid go and 
Sell what he had and give it to the Poor, he 
was ſad at that Saying, and went away 
grieved, though he was told at the fame 
time, that it was to be only an Exchange, 
and that far for. the better, that he ſhould 
have Treaſure in leaven, Mark 10. 21. for 
what he quitted upon Earth. | 
But however difficult it may be for a 


Foul fo low ſunk in her Affections, to re- 


cover again upon the Wing, and bear u 

above the ſteams of the Fleih, and the = 
tractions of the Animal Nature, yet this is 
that excellent end which the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution aims at, and which. every good 
Chriſtian ought diligently to endeavour af- 
ter : For what the Author of our Faith and 
Happineſs faid of ſome particular Words of 
his, is true of all, that they are Spirit and 
Life, ſuch as are able, and were deſigned to 


reanimate the dead and ſenſeleſs Minds of 


Men, and to diffuſe a vital heat throughout 
the torpid and benumm'd World. And ac- 
cordingly St, Pas/ tell us, 'That Chriſtianity 
is . d ard dl] a d. the Law of the Spin 
ris of Life, and in another place, Arie % 

8 | md pal; 
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, The Miniſtrat ion of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 
3. fuch as becomes a Vital Form in us, to give 
us Motion and Activity, and to raiſe us from 
that Sown and Lethargy, which by our Fall 
we were caſt into. And the ſame Apoſtle 
makes it here the Character of an accom- 
pliſhed Chriſtian, ſuch who is fit to be propo- 

ed as an Example for our Imitation, that he 
is one that is not only above, but has nothing 
to do with the petty, trifling Intereſts o 
this lower World, but has his Thoughts 
and Affections wholly taken up and imploy- 
ed about the Beatitudes of the next. For 
 fays he, Brethren, be Followers together of me, © 
and mark them that walk ſo 44 je have us for 
an Example for oar Converſation & in Hea- 
ven. In diſcourſing upon which Words, I 
ſhall ſhew. N 

Firſt, What is it to have our Converſation 
in Heaven. 5 
Secondly; How reaſonable and becoming 
it is for a Chriſtian fo do ſo. 

"Thirdly, What are the Uſes and Adran- 
tages of ſuch an Heavenly Diſpenſation of 
Lite. £3 : | I 

Now concerning the Firſt, I conſider that 
Heaves here may be underſtood either large- 
ly for the ſtate of the other Life in general, 
by way of oppoſition to this, or more ſtrict- 
ly for that ſpecial and excellent Portion of 
it, Glory and Happineſs. It we confder 
ee K 2 it 
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it according to the former ſenſe, then to 
have our Converſation in Heaven, will be to 
be perpetually mindful of our Mottality, and 
that we are Citizens of another World, and - 
muſt ſhortly take our leave of this; to have 
a conſtant proſpect into that other World 
which muſt be our laſt Home, and to he al- 
ways looking beyond the Horizon of Time, 
to the Long Day of Eternity, to dwell in the 
Meditation of the Four laſt things, Heaven, 
Hell, Death and Judgment ; how great 
they are in their Conſequence, how certain 
in the Event, and how near in their Ap- 
proach, and in conſideration of all this, to 
be always preparing for our great and final 
Change. ; | | 

But if we conſider it according to the lat- 
ter and ſtricter Senſe, then to have our Con- 
* verſation in Heaven, will be frequently to 
contemplate the Infinite Perfections of the 
Divine Eſſence, the Firſt of Beings, and the 
Laſt of Ends, and the unconceivable Happi» 
nels of thoſe who ſhall enjoy the Communi- 
cations of his Bleſſednefs; to Contemplate, 
and have always in view that weight of Glo- 
ry, that incorruptible Crown with which 
the Sufferings of this preſent time are not 
worthy to be compared, no not to be menti- 
oned. To meditate day and night upon 
that happy time, when we ſhall be Partakers 
of Myſes's Wiſh, and be admitted * 
7. | (1 
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timate and naked Viſign of that Myſterious 
and Incomprehenfible Excellence, which 
is too great for our Mortal Faculties, and 
which none can See and Live: Exod. 33. 20. 
When we ſhall ſee him not in Symbols and 
Figures, not in Glories and ſenſible Manife- 
ſtations, but openly and clearly, really and 
as he is, and from ſeeing him, be transform- 
ed into his likeneſs : 1 John 3. 2. To medi- 


Angels, upon the delicious repaſts of An- 


thems and Allelujahs, and that more raviſh-. 


ing Harmony of Divine Love, and intelle- 
Qual Sympathy ; upon the elevated and 
raiſed Perfections of a glorified Soul, the in- 
largements of its Underſtanding, and the 
Sublimations of its Wills and Affections, and 
upon the Angelical Clarity and Divine Tem- 
per of our Reſurrection Body : In ſum, ups 
on all thoſe Glorious things which are ſpo- 
ken, and which even he that ſaw them 
could not atter, of the City of God, and up- 
on the infinite Conſolations of that joyful 


Sentence, Come ye Bleſſed of my Father, In- 

herit che Kzngdom prepared for you from the. 

beginning of the World, 2 Cor. 12. 4. _ 
dly an 


to contemplate all this not col d indit- 
ferently as a thing that is a great way off, or 
as an uncertain. Reverſion or imaginary 


tate upon the Bleſſed Society of Saints and / 


Utopia, but as a ſtate that will ſhortly and 


certainly be, and —_ that Faith and Aſſu- 
PAS * 3 


rance 
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| 4 


rance which is the ſubſtance of things hoped 
ſor, and the evidence of things not ſeen ; to 


Dwell, Converſe, and have our Civil Life 


V 


in Heaven, (for ſo the word ui, ſigni- 
fies,) as if we were already Inhabitants of 
that Bleſſed Place, and actual Members of 


that Sacred Policy and Community. 


This is to have our Converſation in Hea-. 
ven, this is that Heevenly-Mindedneſs which 
the great Apoſtle who had perſonally con- 
verſed in the Third Heaven, and ſeen there 


more than he could utter, propoſes to the 


Imitation of his Followers, and for which 


he eſteemed himſelf fit to be an Example: 


Which leads me to ſhew Secondly, what a 


reaſonable and becoming thing it is for a 


Chriſtian thus to have his Converſation in 


Heaven ; and to convince him that it is fo, 
let him conſider, | 


Firſt, That the other Life is the ſtate we 
are chiefly intended for, without reſpect to 
which there is nothing in this conſiderable 
enough to juſtiſie the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of God in making the World; that here we 


have no abiding City; no durable concern, 


and confequently- what a Folly ?tis to let 
our Thoughts awe where we but Sojourn 
our ſelves ; that this preſent ſtate both by 
reaſon of its ſhortneſs-and other Vanities, 15 
ppon no other account conſiderable, than as 
us an opportunity for, and a Paſſage rorhy 

| l nent; 
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next ; that as it was not worth while for 


God to make it, ſo neither is it for us to live 


in it, if it were not in order and relation to 
ſomething further; that it is a ſhort Voyage, 
and where the Haven lies always in ſight; 


that ?tis the greateſt ſhort-ſightedneſs ima- 


ginable, not to ſee beyond ſo little a proſ- 


pect as the Grave, and the greateſt ſtupidi- 
p and dotage, to confine our Cares and Af. 
ections on this {ide of it, f we do: ?Tis true 
indeed if there were no other ſtate but the 


preſent, twould be our greateſt Prudence 


to make as much of it as we could, though 
*twere more vain and contemptible than tis, 
becauſe 'tis our All; *twould then be as rea- 
ſonable to have our Converſation on Earth, 
as now *tis. to have it in Heaven, and the 
Epicure*s Proverb would then be as Wiſe as 
any of Solomons, Let us Eat and Drink, for 


to Morrow we Dye. But ſince we are aſſured by 


him who brought Life and Immortality to 
light through the Goſpe), that there is ano- 
ther ſtate, and that our Death is but the be- 
ginning of a new and never to be ended Life; 


this one would think ſhould deſerve and en- 


roſs all our Thoughts and Aﬀections, .our 
Meditations and Difcourſes, and that we 
ſhould be no more concerned with the things 


of this World, that a Ghoſt is, that only comes 


to.do a Meſſage of Providence, and when his 
Errand is over, vaniſhes and diſappears, Or 
CO. K 4 3" 


/ 
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if we did at any time condeſcend to intereſt 
our ſelves in the Affairs or lawful Entertaig- 
ments of this Life, methinks it ſhould be on- 
ly tranſiently and by the by, as the Hungry 
Piſciples pluck'd the Bars of Corn, juſt to 
erve a preſent Neceſſity, or as the Iſraelites 
eat the Paſſoyer in haſte, with our Loins 
girt, our Shoes on our Feet, and our Staff 
in our hand, Exod. 12. 
Secondly, Let him conſider that as the 
other ſtate is the chief and proper ſtate of 
Man, ſo Heaven is the good and happineſs 
of that ſtate, that *tis the true natural Cen- 
tre of our Reſt, our Home and Native Re- 


gion; that the Joys there are unſpeakable 


and full of Glory, ſuch as the Senſes of Man 
cannot taſte, ſuch as his underſtanding can. 
_ at preſent conceive, and ſuch as it will 

ever be able to comprehend ; Joys that are 
without N experiencę, and be- 
vond imagination, for which the whole 
Creation wants a Compariſon, we an Ap- 
prehenſion, and even ba Word of God a 
Revelation. That Eterna! Word of God, 
which opened to us a Proſpect of a future 
Nate, and brought Life and Immortality 
to light; yet he attempted not to give us 
2 | $0067 war of the Heavenly ny: 
but thought fit rather to caſt that unexpreſh- 
ble Scene of Glory into a Shade. For indeed 
o what purpoſe ſhould the Son of oy bY 


4 


ſtand it. or izdare it ; this therefore would be 
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about to reveal the Secrets of the Kingdom 
to us, ſince if it were poſſible to deſcribe it 
as it ic, yet tis not poſſible for us to conceive - 
it as it is deſcribed, but we muſt Dye and be 
partakers of it, before we can either ander- 


a Revelation without a Diſcovery, a Revela- 
tion which he himſelf only could underſtand, 
another Sealed Book which none but himſelf 
would be able to open, Since then Heaven 


is a Place of ſuch tranſcendent Glory and 
Happineſs, as our preſent Faculties are not 


fine enough to canvince, nor ſtrong enough 
to bear, what can be more reaſonable and 
becoming, than that we who are now jour- 
nying in the Wilderneſs towards this our 
Heavenly Cænaan, where. is our Portion and 
our Inheritance, ſhould have our conſtant 
Converſation there by holy Contemplations 
and deyout Affections, that ſo according to 
our Saviour's Argument, where our Treaſure 
is, there our Heart may bealſo ? For what 


can he either a more noble or a more con- 


cerning Object for an Human Soul to Con- 
template, than its laſt end and ſovereign 


| Happineſs ; when all its Changes and Revo- 


lutions ſhall ceaſe, all its A 
fied, and nothing further to 


— ſatis- 
hing _ but 
a moſt delightſome continuation of the ſame 


endleſs circle of Felicity ? Certainly one 
would think, that what will ſo wholly t 
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up and engage the Soul when ſhe comes to 
enjoy it, ſhould be thought worthy to em- 
ploy her beſt Thoughts now, as undoubted. 
ly it would, did we firmly and heartily be. 
lieve it. And therefore, 8 
Thirdly, Conſider that we have no other 
Way of approving the ſincerity and heartineſs 
of our Faith, concerning Heaven and Hap- 
pineſs, but by having our Converſation 
there; for ſo great and glorious things are 
ſpoken of the City of God, that *tis not mo- 
rally poſſible that a Man ſhould be heartily 
perſwaded of the truth of them, and yet 
not to have the main current of his Thoughts 
and Affections run in that Channel: How is 
it poſſible that a Man ſhould believe ſuch 
— things, and = not have his Thoughts 
well upon them ? Some things indeed may 
be very little queſtioned, and yet as little 
thought of, becauſe their. Moment and Im- 
portance carries no proportion to their Frath ; 
they are not Realztres, but Trifles. Bur fore 
the things we now ſpeak of, are too con- 
cerning, if true, not to be frequently 
and ſeriouſly confidered : If once we are 
thoroughly perſwaded of their Truth and 
Reality, their own concernment and impor- 
tance will be enough to recommend them to 
our moſt inward and recollected Thoughts 
and Meditations ; and therefore for my part 
when J ſee Men pluoge themſelves into the 
of depths 


— 
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depths of Senſuality and Worldly Intereſts, 
as if they never meant to riſe again, to love 
the World as they are commanded to love 
God with all their Heart, Mind, Soul and 
Strength, to have no ſerious Thoughts and 
Remembrances of Heaven or Heavenly 
things, but to ſet up their Tabernacles, and 
ſay, 'tis good to be here; I muſt conclude, 
(and they may think me uncharitable if 
they pleaſe,) that whatever they pretend, 
they do not heartily and ſeriouſly believe 
there is any ſuch place as Heaven; for if they 7 
did, conſidering the vaſt importance of the 
thing, it would certainly have a greater 
ſhare of their Contemplations, and a larger 
room in their Hearts. And this very thing 
our Saviour intimates in his Reprehenſion of 
the immoderate Cares for the World; Theſe 
things, ſays he, the Gentiles ſeek, thoſe who 
have no revelation to aſſure them of a better 
and more induring Subſtance :. Having no 4 
certainty of the future, they make moſt of 
the preſent, and in ſo doing, act in ſome | 
mea ſure according to their Principles. Bart 
ſeek ze firſt the Kingdom of God ; Mat. 6. 3a, a 
33. ye that have a Revelation of a nobler 
end, and of a poi —— | 
you apply your ſelves principally to or 
UG 22 not act like . — and 
may juſtly be ſulpeQed of not Believing that 
Reyelation which the achers wane. - © | © 
itte Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Conſider that as the having 


dur Converſation in Heaven, is an argument 


and teſt of our Faith, ſo is it alſo of our Re. 
ſurrection with Chriſt, and our Spiritual 
Lite ; the Connexion is made by the Apoſtle, 
1f ye be then riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things 
which are above, where Chrit ſitteth on the 
Right Hand of God; ſet your Affections on 
things above, and not on things of the Earth; 
fer ye are Dead, &. Col. 3. 1. In which 
Diſcourſe 'tis evident, that the Apoſtle does 
not only exhort to Heavenly-Mindedneſs as 
a Chriſtian Duty, but makes it alſo a certain 
Mark and Argument of Spiritual Life and 
Refurrection. The Marks and Signs of 
Grace have made a great part of ſome Mens 
Divinity, and they are generally fuch as do 
not want for Latitude and Comprehenſive» 
nefs ; to be ſure they contrived their buſi- 
neſs, ſo as to take in themſelves and their 
own Party. But certainly there is not 3 
more notorious Criterion whereby to dif- 
ringuiſh the prevalency either of the Animal 
or of the Divine Life, than to conſider how 
the Moral Taft and Reliſh, that which the 
Platoniſts call At, the Boniform facalty 
of the Soul ſtands affected. Tis a Shrewd 
Symptom of an ill habit of Body when the 
Taſt comes to be ſo vitiated, as to delight to 
feed upon Traſh and unwholſom things; 
aud ſo tis in the fate of the Mind, the 
| Anima} 
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Animal and Senſualized Man, as he does not 
Perceive, ſo neither does he Reliſb the things 
of God; they have no congruity with that 
Life and Senſe that is moſt invigorated and 
awaken'd in him, and therefore he preſers 
bis Husks and Acorns before the hidden 
Manna, and the Food of Angels. But he 
who is Born of that incorruptible Seed 
mentioned by St. Peter, 1 Pet. 1. 23. and in 
whom the Divine Life is moſt exeited, he 
having his Spiritual Senſes well diſpoſed and 
exerciſed, finds a particular guſt in Divine 
things, contracts his Affections upon Heaven 
and Happineſs, looks upon all inferiour good 
as dry and inſipid, and is ready to ſay with 
the Pſalmiſt, One thing have I defired of the 
Lord, even that I may dwell in the Houſe of 
the Lord all the days of my Life, to behold the 
fair Beauty of the Lord, and to viſit his Temple, 
P/al. 27. This is the Deſire, that is the 
Reliſh of a Spiritually diſpoſed Soul, of a 
Soul that is dead to the World, and alive un- 
to God ; the Sum of all which is briefly com- 
prized in that of the Apoſtle, They that are 
after the Fleſh do mind, or (as the Word al- 
ſo lignifies,) do reliſh the things of the Fleſby 
and they that are after the Spirit the things of 
the Spirit. This is a ſhort and compendious, 
but a very great Teſt of Spiritual Life, and 
that whereby we may diſtinguiſh a vital 
Senſe of Religion from a formal Profeſſon 
* i, | - Fifthly 
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Fiſthly and Laſtly, Conſider that one 
end of our Saviour's. Aſcending into 
Heaven in his Human Nature was, that we 
Chriftians might have our Converſation 
there; in order to which end, the Aſcenſſ ion 
of Chriſt has a double Inflience, Firſt as 
a Rational Motive, and e as a Moral 
Emblem. 5 | 
Firſt as a: Rationel Ain, for ſince the 
Aſcenſion of our Saviour into Heaven adds 
new Supplements of ſupport to our Hopes 
of arriving thither (his Aſcenſion being a 
Pledge and Pattern of ours,) it muſt needs 
at the ſame time fan the Flame of our Af. 
fections, and make them tend upwards with 
importunate reaches towards Heavenly Ob- 
jects. For this is a Maxim which Exper. 
ence as well as Philoſophy has ſtamped for 
truth, that the more our Hope of any good 
is eſtabliſhed, the more our Deſires after it 
are increaſed, and that nothing ſooner cools 
the Fever of the Affections, than Deſpair of 
Fruition ; Whence it follows, that the Af 
cenſion of Chriſt by adding further incou- 
ragement to our Hopes, becomes a Ratio- 
nal Motive to us to rchne and elevate our Af- 
fections, and to have our Converſation in 
that Heaven of our Intercit in which the 
Aſcenſion of Chriſt in our Nature is fo con- 
vincing an Aſſurance. 10 
Secondly, As a Moral Emblem ; the whole 
cour ſo 
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courſe of our Saviour's Actions tends to our 
inſtruction and admoniſhment; and though 
ſome of them were never intended to be co- 
pied out in kind, as being ſet above the 
Sphere of our imitation, yet they are not ſo 
far out of our reach, but that they point out 
to us ſome reſembling Excellence, and may 
be imitated though not literally, yet in Fi- 

are and Myſtery. Of this kind are the Re: 
Are tion and Aſcenſion of our Lord; ſor 
although with him we cannot as. yer. looſen 
the bands of Death, and break the Priſon of 
the Grave, yet we can now in ſome ſenſe 
riſe with him, from the Death of Sin, to 
newneſs of Life, and are by his Reſurrecti- 
on not only #zablea, but allo admoniſbed to 
do ſo. And altho? as to his Bodily Aſcenſion, 
(as our Lord told St. Peter,) we cannot fol- 
low him now, yet we can io ſome ſenſe 
aſcend with him, by a paſſionate elevation 
of our Thoughts and AﬀeCtions, and are al- 
fa, myſtically invited to do the latter from 
the, Contemplation of the former. The Lo- 
cal and Bodily A ſcenſion of Chriſt, calls for 
a Moral and Spiritual Aſcent ; John 12. 32. 
Ie liſted ap from the Earth, 1 will draw «ll 
Men ante me, laid, our Lord in reference to 
bis Crucifxion,!; How much more power · 


ful then ought this Conſideration to be in re- 
Y ference to his Aſcenſos; for it cannot be 


Y fd of him now, what was then, when his 
5 N Beauty 
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And thus have I ſhewn by ſeveral Conſi- 


to be et and confirm in-us the contem 
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Beauty was benighted under a Cloud, that 
there is no Form nor Comelineſs in him, 
that we ſhould deſire him ; for how ate the 
Miſts ſcattered before the prevailin Sun, he 
ſhines forth in his full Glory and Triumph, 
yea, he is now altogether Lovely. Now 
therefore may the Pious and Seraphick Soul 
bear up her ſelf upon the Wings of Contem- 
plation, Love and Deſire, and follow her 
ing Lord whete the Eyes of the won- 

les were forced to leave him, and 
2 1 Words of Eliſba to his depa parting 

aſter, 4 the Lord liveth, and as thy S 
tivath Iwill not leave thee ; 2 Xin. 2. 2. and 


bleſſed is he that hath part in this firſt Aſ. 


cenſion, fot over him the Second Death ſhall 
have no Power. 


derations, what a reaſonable and becoming 
thing it is for a Chriſtian to have his Con- 
verſation in Heaven; but it will appear yet 
much more ſo, if we 'conlider in the Third 
and Laſt place, the great Uſes and Advanta- 
ges of ſuch a Heavenly diſpenſation of Life, 
and they are many; but I ſhall conſider only 
ſome of the moſt remarkable of them. 
Firſt, This is a moſt excellent ry 


the World, and of all thoſe Fomps and Vani- 
ties of it which we renounced ini our Baptifm ; 
this is a mighty thing, and # thing * 


been kſlayed by ſeveral methods, is by Mo- 


naſtic Ingagements, by retiring into Cloi:; 


ſters and Deſerts, by Vows of Poverty and 
the like: Hut theſe are rather Natural than 
Moral Ways of forſaking the World; and 
tis conſiderable that our Saviour in his laſt 
Interceſſion for his Diſciples, Prays not that 
they ſhould be taken out of the World but 
delivered from the evil of it, Jahn 17. 15. 
The beſt way to forſake the World, is to do 
it in Heart and Affection, and the moſt ef- 
ſectual means to do this, is by converſing itt. 
the other Wotld. This indeed may be done 


by 2 ſerious Contemplitigh bf the powers, 


external Nature; and of the capacities of 
| paring which two together; 


our own; by catii 


ficiency of all Worldly Objects to the pur- 
poſes of Content and Happineſs. And this 
was the courſe that Solomon took ta convince 
himſelf and others of the World's Vanity, 
But befides that this is a long way about, and 


a way that requires a great deal of Time, 
reat deal Of Experience, and a great, 
Meditation and Reflection; it is alſo, 


and a 

deal of Meditation and Refl 
4 Metfiod fit only for finer and more eleva- 
ted Spirits, thoſe of a Contemplative Genius; 
and of a Nice Diſcertiment, But to Converſe. 
in Heaven, is a more compeiſdious agd eaſie 
Method to contema the lower World, more 
ptacicable to che — ſort ; and 1 

| | ; « 
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WY 
we may be tied of the Vanity and inſuf- 
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that cannot in the other way Diſpute and 
Demonſtrate, may however in this be ſenſibly 
convinced of the Vanity of the World. The 
Earth to us that dwell upon it, ſeems a Bo- 
dy of conſiderable Magnitude, but to one 
that ſhould take a view of it from one of the 
— Orbs, *twould appear but as a Point. 
The ſame indeed might be demonſtrated up- 
on Mathematic Principles, but every one is 
not capable of doing that, and ſuch an high 
raisꝰd proſpect would fave the trouble. And 
fo ꝰtis in the caſe before us; this World con- 
ſidered alone may perhaps carry with it a 
ſpecious and goodly Appearance, and he 
4 does ſo conſider it, will need Reaſon and 
Argument to convince him of its Vanity; 
but *cis but to converſe a little in the other 
World, and take a view of from thence, 
and *twill all without any more ado ſhrink 
almoſt into nothing. And therefore *twas 
not without reaſon that the Divine Philoſo- 
pher tiled Philoſophy the Theory of Death; 
for certainly the Contemplation of the 
other ſtate, is the moſt compendious way to 
true Philofophy, the Contempt of the World 
far beyond all the ways of Reaſon or Diſ- 
courſe, all the rigid and ene Lectures 
of Szorciſm. And accordingly I oblerve that 
the Author to the Hebrews ſays of Abraham, 
Heb. 11. 9. that by Faith he Sojoarned in the 
Lana of Promiſe 4s in a ſtrange 8 775 
EI 42 . 
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ling ie Tabernaclet - And the reaſon of his 
doing ſo more expreſly follows, for he log d 
for 4 City which has Foundations, whoſe Bail. 
Ar and Maker u God; ſo that this was that 
which. drew. off Abraham's Affections from 
Land of Promiſe; becauſe | by Faith 
had a. Proſpect of a far better County, at 
had his Converſation in Heaven 79 
Secondly, this:is the beſt Remedy to aug. 
port us under the Evils of this preſent Lifo; 
as it leſſens tlie fo it leſſens the evil 6f 
it too, and will ſerve to ſsppor}-us under the 
one, as well as to nean us from the othiet. 
Nay, to ſpeak the truth, ĩt will not ſo much 
ſupport us under theſe Evils as take them 
away, and render them flight and inconfi- 
derabie. Fot ſuppoſe the worft that can be, 
Death, and a painful Death, he that has his 
| Converſation: in in Heaven, views the Glory 
that ſhall be revealed there; and at once ſees 
that the ſharpeſt Sufferings of this preſent 
time are not.-worthy to be compared with 
them, no more than the Point: of a Cirele } is 
_ its 4 75 20 


pain too: "Bok: a view of Heaven will taith- 
gate any Crofs upon Earth, and help us to 
e, He any Affliction as St. Stephen did 
yrdoar: He is one of thoſe ſteddy 

Men the keln pra of, Pſal. 1 7 * 
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who are not afraid at any evil Tidings, but 
his Heart ſtands fixed in the Lord. Much 
leſs will he for the dread of any Perſecutions 
or Worldly Lofles deny his Religion, or by 
a Trimming and Hypocritical Mode of Be- 
haviour, court the Favour of thoſe in Power, 
.or by any ſinful compliance part with a 
] Conſcience, He ſees nothing ſo great 
or ſo terrible in this World, as to fright him 
into oof fuck unworthinefles'; no, they that 
do ſo, have not their Converſation in Hez- 
ven, but are Earthly, Senſual and Deviliſh, 
and for all their Pretences to Self-denial, de- 
ny nothing of themſelves that I know of, but 
their Vnderſtandingt. He that truly conver- 
Fes in Heaven, ſees infinitely more there 
than he can either get or Jo . and can 
therefore never be guilty of ſuch a Fooliſh 
Exchange, as to gain not the whole, but a 
little of the World, and loſe his own Soul. - 
Thirdly, This Diſpenſation of Life is the 
beft Preparatory for Heaven that can poſſ 
bly be; for beſides that the greatneſs of that 
Happineſs makes him that Contemplates it, 
deſpiſe any good or evil that may here ſtand 
In competition with it; he further conſiders 
the Nature and Quality of that Happineſs, 
that it is an union of the Soul with — beſt 
and laſt end, that it is a clear Viſion and an 
ardent Love of God, who cannot be feen by 
tum that Lives; much leſs by him that 


ba ws. 
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Lives ili; and this muſt needs put him up- 

on thinking, that a Holy and Divine frame 

of Spirit is abſolutely requiſite, not only as 
a Condition to our Admifion into Heaven, but 
allo as a Condition of Enjoyment, without 
which there is no being Happy even when 
we are there. And from this Conſiderati- 
on, he naturally paſſes to fit himſelf for the 


enjoyment of his Maker, to Purify himſelf 


as he is Pure, to Purge, Refine, and Spiri- 
tualize his Nature, that ſo he may be quali- 
fed for the refined Joys of Heaven. The 

ſhort is, there are Two things that muſt - 
and will be conſidered by him that has his 
Converſation in Heaven, the — of 
the Happineſs there, and the Nature of it; 

and each of theſe has a particular influence: 
for the preparing ham for it : The former 
will make him Temptation-Proof againſt - 

any preſent good or evil that ſhall ſtand in his 

way to his great Prize, and the latter will 
contribute to form and faſhion the frame of 
his Mind into a likeneſs and affinity with 

the end which he prapoſes ; But both tage- 
ther will ſo ſtrongly influence the Man, that 
he will become perfectly gravraiilG:, dead 
to himſelf and to all the Luſcious Reliſhes of 
the Corporeal Life, and the Life of God will 
be triumphantly ſeated in him, ſo that no 
he has but qne anly Will in the World, 
Which is to have none at all of his own, but 
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toi «wnihilate himſelf, that God may be all in 
all-in him. And thus while like Moſes he 
converſes with God on this holy Mount, 
his Face ſhines with a Divine Glory, and 
he is transfigured into the Iikegels of him 
whom his Soul loves. 

Fourthly and Laſtly, This i is a diſpenli 
tion of Life, that affords the greateſt Plea- 
ſure and Satisfaction of any in the World, 
to aſcend the top of the Myſtical Piſgah, | 
and thence to w: furvey of the Ha app 
Land; to ſcontemplate the lofinite Per fecti- 
on of God, andithe Happineſs of thoſe Bleſ. 
ſed Spirits that enjoy him, the Order of An- 
gels, and that Noble and Bleſſed Communi- 
on;of Saints; to contemplate the laſt and 
richeſt Scene of Providence, and the Difſ- 
covery of all the reſt that Vent before; 

when the reaſon of all difficult and perplex- 
ing Appearances ſhall be made plain, and 

the manifold Wiſdom of God ſent in a clear 
Light; ; to have:our Mirids imployed about 
the greateſt and beſt things, to Walk with | 

Gad, and keep à conſtant Communication 

with Heaven, muſt needs be the ſweeteſt as 
well as the nobleſt and moſt worthy Enter- 
tainment on this fide of it. Iotelecrual plea- 
ſures are certainly greater than Senſaal, even 

by the Confeſſion of the greateſt Senſua- 
lite, as may appear flom thus ſingle in- 

Kk that Men will aabſtamn from the 
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page Pleaſures of Senſe,that they may not 
ole a good Reputation, which is an Intel- 
lettual good; and as Intellectual Pleaſures 
are greater than Senſual, ſo this is the 
greateſt of thoſe that are Intellectual. Con- 
cerning this the ſame may be ſaid that is of 
Wiſdom, that her Ways are Ways of Pleaſant- 
neſe, and that all her Paths are Peace ; that 
ſbe is a Tree of Life to them that lay hold «pon 
ler, and happy i every one that retaineth her; 
Prov. 3. 17. That they who eat of her ſhall 
yet be Hungry, and they that drink of her 
ſhall yet be Thirſty. For there is a certain 
inexhauſtible Well of Pleaſure, a fathomleſs 
Abyſs of Delight in this Heavenly Conver- 
ſation, which they only, who have experi- 
mented it, can concei ve, and which even 
they want Power to deſcribe. LN 
This I know will be far from ſatisfying 
ſome Voluptuaries, who are ſunk ſo low in- 
to the contrary Life, that of Senſe and Car- 
nality, that they will think a Man Mad 
that ſhall either Talk or Live at this Ab- 
{tracted rate; but to theſe I have Two 
things to ſay : Firſt, That their having no 
notion of the Pleaſure of this Diſpenſation, 
is no Objection againſt it ; the thing may be 
true for any thing they know or can ſay to 
the contrary, jor. they are not, during the 
quick ſenſibility invigoration of the 
ber Life, proper Judges in the caſe, any 
L 4 mars 
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more than the Senſe it ſelf is of an Intellectu- 
al Object; for theſe things are ſpiritually gif: 
cerned by a certain Divine Taſte and Senſa- 
oO which is a Faculty which theſe Men 
want. y 1 F * 
The other thing I ſhall commend to the 

Zenſualiſt is this, that fince he is too ſerupu- 
lous and ſceptical to take our word for it, 
he would endeavour after ſuch a degree at 
leaſt of Spiritual Purification, as to try the 
Experiment, that as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, he 
would Taſte and See how good and pleaſant 
this Heavenly Converſation is; and then 
Pm much miſtaken if he does not find that 
all the Madneſs lay on his fide, if he does 
not confeſs that there are no Joys like Spiri- 
tual Joys, and that one Day ſpent in theſe 
1 of Heaven is better than a Thou- 
nd. = NET „ Say :% 

* And gow ſince it appears to be a thing of 

ſo much teaſon and becomingneſs, and ot fo 
uu uſe and advantage to have our Conver- 
ation in Heaven, methinks we ſhould eaſily 

be perſwaded to enter upon this Heavenly 
Diſpenſation of Life. The Region we now 
Converſe in, is very incommodiouſſy feated, 
and of an unwholſome Complexion, ſuch 
as does not agree with the: Conftitution of 
the Soul, where ſhe is always fickly and out 
of order, full of weakneſſes and indiſpolitions; 
why then do we not change our Abode, and 
* In t, Nn KY e, e reer 
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remoye our dwelling into our Native Caun- 


try, where there is 
healthy Climate 


where' there are Walks of Oranges, and 
Woods of Cedar Trees; though we have no 


probable praſpect of our going to dwell. 


there, yet we can't chuſe but often think, 
and ſometimes dream of it, and wiſh our 
ſelves the happineſs of ſo pleaſant an Abode. 
Why then do not our Thoughts dwell gre 
in Heaven, where beſides the far greater 


* 


delightſomneſs of the Place, we 
particular Intereſ and Concern to invite us 


thither ? ?Tis the hope of arriving at Hea- 


ven at laſt that ſupports our Life upon 
Earth ; it 1s not able to ſupport it ſelf : One 
or two turns here, gives a Conſidering Man 
a full compaſs of its Enjoyments, and he no 
ſooner comes to - underſtand them, but he 
deſpiſes them. And what ſhall a Wiſe Man 
do, what refuge has he after this Diſcovery, 
but to Converſe in Heaven? What Expedi- 
ent is there left, but to — thoſe Joys, 
when he can no longer taſte cheſe? 
So that there is a neceſſity of converſing 
in Heaven, if *twere only to relieve the Va- 
nity of Earth; and happy is the Man 1 
EK EOS CEOS as 


3 *74-5 


2 and a more 
hen we hear or read a 
Deſcription of a very pleaſant Country, ſuch - 
as the Bermuda Iflands, where the Sky is Se- 


rene and Clear, the Air Temperate and 
Healthy,the Earth Fruitful and Entertaining, 
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has ſoymuch of Heaven while he is upon 
3 : Yea, Bleſſed is the Man whom thou 
eft.0 Lord, and receiveſt anto thee ; he 
dell in thy Court, and ſball be [atisfied 
with the Pleaſures of thy Hoafe, even of thy 
Holy ail Pſal. 65. 4. 


— a = —_ 
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miſſion to Divine Providence. 


„—»kt ttt. 


* 4 „* by. es 


John 48.1 412 Tk Cup which « my Father 
ha given me, Hall I not Drink it 2 


HIS i is 8 Queſtion which our Lotd : 
puts to himfelf ; a and *tis well he did 

ſo, for bad he put it to any body elle, tis 
great odds but chats t it had been anſwered in 
the \Negative.-; for the great and general 
. Centre of Human' Nature, whither all the 
Lines of Appetite tend, and where they all 
meet, is Happineſs ; The deſire of Happi- 
- neſs is the Firit and Maſter- Sprisg of the Soal, 
as the Pulſe of the Heart is in the Body, that : 
which ſets all the Wheels on work, and go⸗ 
verns all the ander- motions of the Man: "Tis 


that riginel Weight and Bias which Soul. 
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Soul firſt received from the Hands of her 
Creator, and which ſhe can never loſe. fo. 
long as ſhe her ſelf is: Tis indeed the "5 
eſt and moſt radical Appetite that we have, 
an Appetite to which God he not ſet any. 
bounds, and to which Man cannot; an Ap- 
petite that is ungovernable and unconfiged 
in it ſelf, and that gives Meaſures and Laws 
to all the reſt ; and conſequently there is no- 
thing which ſo ill comports with our Na- 
ture, which ſo directly croſſes the grain of 
our Conſtitution, as that which threatens 
or offers the leaſt contradiction to this ruling 
Inclination of it. Hence it is that Evil is 
the great antipatiy of Human Nature, which 
though it has many particular Averſions, 
yet this is her great and general Abhorrence ; 
From this at its firſt approach the whole 
Man ſhrinks in, and ftands averſe, and 
would be removed from it (if poſſible) an 
infinite diſtance ; the Azimg/ part of Maa is 
againſt it, and the Reaſas of Man wonders . 
and diſputes how ſuch an uncooth thing 
came into the World, and ſeveral en el - 
have been advanced to account for that 


ſtrange Appearance; , w way. Was the 
great knbe of antiegt Morality, and the . 
möff pravelling, Problem of all the Heathen | 


PRIVY +, and'I queſtion Whether Reaſoc 
without th | 


affiſtance of Revelation can con. 


N 7 a that 
e 5 hs n or 
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Oppoſition that it carries to the whole Man, 
both to our Apperzres and to our Under ſtand- 
ings, there ſeoms nothing more difficult thag 
to be reconciled to it, though it be in order 
to a greater advantage, and we ſec an cxcel- 


lent glory behind the Cloud. 
EE. 


s ſaid by Plate, that Pleaſure and Pain 


are the two Nails that faſten both the Wings 
of the Soul down to the Earth, and hinder . 
its Aſcent upward : god the Wiſe 

* Stoick has moſt excellently. 


* Epidtetys 


ſumm'd yp the whole difficulty of Vertu 


into iM and vmxey to Abſtain and Suſtain : 


Indeed Abſtinence and Patience are the Two. 


moſt rough and uneaſie Places 


in all the Stage 


of Vertue ; the reſt of her ways are ways of 


Pleaſantneſs, and all her 


er Paths are 


Peace. But here the Traveller meets with 


Trouble and Diſcouragement, is ingaged in 


a point of Labour and Contention, and 


chough in the Event he perform his Duty 
and bear forth good Seed, yet tis always 


with the reluctancy of his lower faculties, 
it,) he goes on, 


and (as the Pſalmiſt gxpreſſys 


Pleaſure, but tis much 
Mifery, (which is the R 
that the Sanctions of Laws 


% . 


taken rather from Puniſhments than from 
_ * Fe a i C3 - i, „„ 15 8 
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Rewards, ) and of all Obedience, that which 
is PoſFve is moſt difficult; for we hate Pain 
to an higher degree than we love Pleaſure. 
And of this the Infernal Spirit was ſo ſenſible, 
(one who dwelling with everlaſting Burn- 
ings is beft able to judge of the, difficulty of 
ſubmitting to Miſery, ) that he preſumed to 
ſay concerning that excellent Perſon whom 
God had commended for his Integrity in all 
the inftances of Active Obedience and whom 
he hitmſelf kitew' to be a Miracle of Patiexce 
in particular, that if God would but put 
forth his Hand, and touch him with ſome 
neat and cleaving Affliction, he would curſe 
him to his Face, Job 1.11, 1 

And to this purpoſe tis yet further obſer 
vable, that even the Diſciples of the Bleſſed 
Jeſus whom he had picked and choſen out 
of the promiſcuous Herd of Mankind, and 
who followed this Lamb whitherſoever he 
went, and traced him through all the nar- 

tow paths of a Vertuous and Religious Lite, 
when he came to Mount Calvary, with- 
in view of the Croſs, they all forſook him 
and fled, ſtopt ſhort at the foot of the dread - 
ful Hill, and left him to tread the Wine- 
preſs alone: and even he that had moſt cou · 
tage and preſence of Mind, and dared fur- 


theſt, he whom st. Chry/oftome calls the Warmi 
Diſciple, eren he 2 him but Far affe 


„ * 4 . Nay, 


— 
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' Nay, even gur Bleſſed, Saviour himſelf; 
Who beſides the excelleney of his 
uman Spirit, and the incentives of an Om- 
nipotent Love, had alſo the Divinity of he 
' Perſon for His immediate Succour and 
port; as he fainted as to his Se firengrt 
under the Load of the Croſs, f d. Was he ama- 
Led into an Agony and 1 0 of Blood at 
the very N ion of KN as to 
ſuffer upon it, aod almoſt fainted in his Re- 
ſolution too, til] After the recs lecken of Me. 
ditation, and the confirmation of an Ang l, 
he overcame the tenderneſs and reluctanci 
bf innocent Nature, with. the perfection of 
Submiſſion and Refignativo,. IONS him- 
ſelf of his own Wil, as he had formerly done 
of his Heavenly Gies, and refuſed all help 
and deliverats both from the Guard. of hi 
Angels, and che over-officious Sword of his 
ous Apoſtle with this gentle Rep proof, 
Pat ap thy Sword into the Sheath ; : he Cap 


7 my Father bas given me ſpall 1. not dri 


"p he full ſeuſe of which Words 5 is reſolys 
ble into theſe Two Pro fs 58 
Firft, That every Affliction which b 
Man, is diente to him by the band 
rovidence; which is intimated i in theſe 
3 C . whith my Father has iven me. 
hat therefor he ought to ſub- 


tie it b Wit all Patience, Meckel Con- 


tentedneſs 


gnation 

aa nale lat Clauſe Shall I not drink it? 
And Firſt, that every Affliction which 
befalls Man, is diſpenidd to him by the mg 
of Providence: That there is ſuch a thi 
Providence iu general, and that God 
concern himſelf in the Government and Mz: 
2 av are the IR and Intelle- 
ua or ruling a ordering the 
Motions. of the former, and the Action and 
Events of the latter, though denyed by the 
School of Epica, is yet I think acknow- 
ledged by all hat — a Creation, and cer- 
 taialy. with great agreeableneſs and conſiſten- 
ey with: that / Principle. For beſides that 
| * doth both |/s and prodace Love 
r the Creatu lu Sita as the Prix- 
ciple, proguce it as the Edt, it being 

— le that God ſhould . create 
what he did not Love, or Love what 
he has created; td-that Obſerva- 
— — Wife Man, . 11. 32. - For 
thou loveſt all the thi 5 Flat ate, 4 ebborreſt 
nothing which than haſt made; for ntver wo 
thos have made any 
I ſay, beſides that Love of God which fol- 
8 upon the Creation; and that care 
which as cloſely follows upon the Suppoſiti- 
on of his Love; I further conſider, that it 
had not beam worthy the while for God to 
have created a Worid, if * 


ing ff thou badft hated it. "hy 


abſurd, than to imag 
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to Pt for ſince the World is not ca. 

pable of governing it ſelf, and conducting 
he infinite variety of its own motidus to 
any excellent end, and ſince without ſome 


conduct or other, it muſt needs fall into 


diſorder and confuſion, if God will not un- 
dertake the Government of it; to what put. 
poſe ſhould he make ſuch a World, which 
without lis care of it would bring lim more 
Diſbonaur by its After-diforders, than Glory 
« Bn Production? And Diſdrder-;is à 
hi g d oppoſite to God, that we find hd 
| not be reconciled to a Natural Chaos; 
much leſs then can he be to a Moral one; 
eſpecially in a World of his on raiſing; fot 
indeed Creation is too great à work to be be: 
ſtowed upon a World which a ever after to 
be abandoned and left to it ſelf. And ſince 
God has in into the nature of eve 
Animal, affectionate Propenſions towards 
its own Productions, whether Natural; Me- 
chanical or Intellectual, nothing can be more 
ine that be would be ſo 
ill a Parent himſelf, as to expoſe this his own 
Offspring and which aſſoon as brought forth; 
he Loved, and pronounced very good, to 


. 


the uneertainties of Chance and Contin- 


gency. 
- Beſides, 


we are naturally led to the exi: 


ſtence of Providence by the eonſideration of 
the Divine Ferfections, ſuch as his Omnipo? 


tence; 


-- 


* 9 * 
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rence, ,Omnipreſeace, Omniſcience; Good - 
neſs and Juſtice. And accordingly we find, 
that, even Ariſtotle and the ö Wo 
would not allow the World to be Created by 


God, * ſuppoſing it to be Eternal and Un- 


ed, yet were forced from the Contem- 
0 of the Divine Excellencies to acknow- 
it to be Govern'd by im. They own'd 
a ” 647 can though they diſown'd a Crea- 
tion, and that from a ſerious conſideration 
of the excellent nature and attributes of God, 
which they thought would ſufficiently in- 
e him to —＋ care of the World — 
did not make it: And truly were the 
Suppoſition poſſhble; I. ſhould yet. think as 
they. do z. for fure God is too great and too 
ood a Being to ſuffer Anarchy and Conſu- 
on wherever. there is a Capacity of Order: 
| Epicergs indeed turns this Argument quite 
2contraty way, and from the Perfection of 
the, Deity, argues for his profound Repoſe 
and InaCt ivity that being fixed upon his 
own Center, and full of himſelf, he by has no- 
to do; $4 to live at large; ſecure and 
uncomicerned, and 1d the richneſs of his 
qwa, Hſſence, with an inſiuite and indivi- 
ded, Complacency. But chis all depends up- 
on that precarious, and ill natured Principle 
of! ae det all. Benevolence proceeds from 
digenoe, or which is the ſame in other 
* as all | Loren Self Love ; which) 4 
ee 
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deed if true, will oblige us to cofffelz, chat 
the more perfect and ſelf-ſufficient any Be- 
ing is, the leſs folicitous he muſt be of the 
concerns of others; and conſequently a Be- 
ing abſolutely Perfect as God is, muſt of ne- 
ceffity be wholly. deftitute of all Benevolence 
towards other beings, and without any con- 
cern for their welfare. For no conſequenco 
is more plain than this, that if all Love be 
from Want, then that who is abſo- 
Tutely removed from Want cannot be capa» 
ble of any Love, Eyinarus his Inference there. 
fore is very right, but the ground upon 


which he eto. a is falſe, in 6 raking al all 
Love to owe its riſe to I 


_ f ſhall not here undertake a "la ou 
tation of this Alibetal and ſtrait - 


v. 7 = laced Notion,havin RR 


b. 1. conſidered it 
: fteſent, int 


all only remark .at 
the falſeneſs of this Epicurea Principle, is put 
out of all Queſtion to us who believe a Cres · 
tian; for if, that Love proceeds from want, 
be an Argument that a perfect Being can 
have no Loye, then we may argue as well 
the other way, that if a perſect Being does 
Love, then Horn does nat 


from 
want. And we have ſufficient diſcovery of 


this in the Creation, which conſidering the 
Self-ſufficiency of the Divine Nature, muſt 
needs be the cffe@ of = paves unſelfiſh, my 


— 
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dis ntereſſed Love: Which by the way is a 
conſideration that mightily commends the 
— of the Diviac Goodaeſs, and 
og wind u up our Aſſeckions to great 
ghts of Praiſe and Gratitude,” | 
age as the Self Sufficienty of roach is no 
Bar «g4inſt Providence, (being only upon a 
_ miſtaken Principle öf Epicarus eg to | 
that er ſo are his other perfections 
2 hou * — for it.; char is conſiſtent 
with it, and #boſ# do neceſſarily infer it. Thus 
his Ominipotence; Omaipreſence, and Om. 
niſcience render him 2 able to Gt 
at the Helm of this great Veſſel, and his 
Goodneſs and Juſtice ;ngage him to under- 
taſte the Charge. He that contemplates the 


former, can ns longer queſtion, 'Fob 42. 18. 
through the 


How 4005 God know'? Can le judge 

A Chu? Nor he chat cpntemplates the 
latter, ſuſpect, that he purpolely declines the 
Office; and withr idle and uncoticeti'd in 
the Carter Haute. Beſides, the Perſecti- 
dns of God would not ere e 
iy, if chere were u Pro Eqαε , Tig great 
to Crette, bot tis ore to Govern a World ; 
as the Stef of the Artitt is more? ſaen in well 
ordering and artfufly touching the Strings 
of a Muſical Inſtrument, than in che yin 
making: and fra ling of N. | 
And if it be 006 granted that chere is 'a 
Providence, is an" abſurd and rdiculols 
NM 2 on- 
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conceit, to confiſie it, (as ſome do,) to the 
Superlunary Regions; for the ſame Argu- 
ments that infer the being of Providence in 
general, conclude alſo for the Uni verſality 
of it. Tis moſt congruous to think that the 
Providence of God is of equal extent with 
his Creation (for fure that which was not 
too mean to be Created, cannot be too mean 
to be Governed,) and that the ſame Loving 
2H and Harmonious Spirit that firſt moved up- 
on the face of the Waters and- ranged the 
moſt minute particles of Matter into Beauty 
and Order, does ſtill run through the now 
Organized Maſs, and preſide over, and 
_ . Fweetly direct, not only the Greater, but 
alſo the Leſſer Motions of this his moſt exqui- 
ſite Machine: For without this the Har- 
mony of the Univerſe would be very defe- 
 Qtive, and its parts diſproportionate and ill- 
ſorted. Tis true, Beauty and Order would 
dwell above, but all would be Chaos and 
_ . Confuſion below, and the Earth would ſtill 
be withont form and void. And thus the ir- 
- regularity of the lower World would caſt a 
diſparagement upon the whole Syſtem of 
things, as the untunableneſs of One or Two 
Inſtruments df{-recommends the whole Mu- 
 ?Tis therefore neceſſary to affirm, that 
the Providence of God extends to both 
Worlds, as the Sun Beautifies and ye" 

| . esc 
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each Hemiſphere. In this reſpeQ alſo as 
well as others, that Divine Compariſon will 
hold, God « Light, and in him s no Darkneſs 
4: all. But though nothing be too ſmall or 
inconſiderable for the Comprehenſive reach 
of the Divine izance, yet we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe that he conſiders the value 
of his Creatures, and proportions his Provi- 
dential Care according to their different Ex- 
cellencies. Now throughout all the order 
of the Viſible Creation, Man is the moft 
noble and accompliſhed Being, and conſe- 
quently the chiefeſt Object, the moſt pecu- 
har Charge of Providence; ſo peculiar, that 
as the Creation of other wp things 
carried a peculiar reſpect to Man, fo is their 
Government too chiefly in ſubordination to 
his Intereſt. And indeed tis no more 
than what by the Mealures of Proportion 
we are warranted to ſuppoſe, that he ſhoyld 
have a more than ordi Intereſt in the 
care and ſuper-intendenicy of his Creator, who 
was made by an immediate Pattern from 


himſelf, and with his ſolemn Counſel and 
of 


Deliberation. 
Nor is this ever waking and broad Eye 
Divine Providence open only on the Societies 
and Communities of Men, and intent only 
upon the Revolutions of States and King- - 
doms, but alſo watches over the affairs and 
concerns. af every particular Perſan in the 
M 3 World; 


— 
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World; tio Man is too little and deſpicable 


fof the novice of Providence, however he 
may be overl6ok*d by his Fellow-Creatutes 
for we are told in geripture nor only of the 
Guardian Angel of the Jews and the Prince 
of Pet ſia, but that we fhonld take heed how 
we wh of deſpiſe cvetr. the meaneſt ol 
Men, becauſe of the imereſt they hive 
among the 
Courtiert of Heaven, Mate. 18. J. 
ate told by the ſame infallible Oracle, vhay 
even che very Haits of dur Head are all nun- 
; {© chat not 4 meaneſt of Men 
but even the meuneſſ relating to them 
their moſt indifferent and inſinificart — 
derns are under the Charge an Caro of Pro- 
vidence. 
And if the care of ProvNence be ſo: very 
al and exact even to Grains and Scrus 
les in the moſt trifling and indifferent Con- 
derns of Man, we may with great reaſori 
conelude, that it is much more ſo in our 
more weighty ind conſiderable Intereſts : | 
And ſiace not only. out nt but forure 
Happineſs depends much upon vauious 
ures of Circamftances and Srates of Eife, 


Angels of ſpeciab Preſence, tho 


Nay wo 


de have conſequently reaſon ro conclude, 
aint theſe ate more particular pre vr 
by God's ProvidentiaF Hand; 


ty that Auction ans or forth of "he. 
Mit her does Troolis * 5 6 Groen 
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Job 5. 6. but are diſpoſed and ordered by 
God, and Arreſt us with a Divine Commit 
ſion. And accordingly ' the excellent Wil. 
dom of our Church in her Office for the vi- 
ſiration of the Sick, Pioufly orders the Mi- 
niſter to exhort the Sick Perſon after this 
Form, Dearly beloved, know this, that M. 
mighty God is the Lord of Life and Death, and 
of all things to tbem per 


taining, as Youth, 
Strength, Health, Age, Weakneſs and Sickneſs ; + 
Wherefore,” what ſoever your Sickneſs is, know 
you certainly that it is Gods Viſitation, &c. As 
indeed we have reaſon to think that every 
other Afﬀiction is as well as Sicknefs, that 
there is a Chaſtiſing as well as Deſtroying 
Angel, and that all Plagues are from God as 
well as thoſe of Egypt; that no Calamity 
can either privily ſteal or violently break in 
upon us without the Divine notice and par- 
ticular permiſſion. But that every bitter 
ht which we take, is weighed, min- 
fen and reach'd out to us by an inviſible 
and, by the Diſpenſation of Providence, 

that *cis a Cap which our Father has given us: 
Our infinitely Wiſe, Good, and Compaſſio» 
nate Father, one Who knows to chuſe for 
vs infinitely better than we can for our * 
and v infinite Goodneſs, Love 

Faithfulneſs, give us all poſſible aſſurance 
— he — uſe 1 for 3 In- 
tereſt, and give good Gifts to his Children, 
Ow n Bi M 4 Which 
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Which leads me to conſider the Second ge- 
neral Propoſition, that therefore we ought 
to ſubmit to every Diſpenſation with all Pa- 
tience, - Meekneſs, Contentedneſs and Re- 


ſignation of Spirit. 


Patience and Reſignation under all Provi- 
dential diſpenſations however difficult in the 
Practict, has yet perhaps more to be ſaid for 
it in the Theory; than any one inſtance in all 


Morality; but I am obliged by the limits 
11 


of my Diſcourſe, to confine my Thoughts at 
preſent to. ſuch: Arguments and Conſiderati- 


ons only as may be afforded by the excellent 
Nature, Attributes and Relation of God. 

For 'twas for this reaſon alone, that our 
Bleſſed Lord chearfully ſubmitted to the 
drinking of his Bitter Potion, becauſe *twas 


given him by his Father, The Cup which my 
Father bas given mmm. 
And that this is a Pillar ſtrong enough for 
ſo great a weight, a ſufficient Argument for 
the moſt Heroical- Refignation under the 
molt accumulated Affliction, not to argue 


from the example of our Bleſſed Lord who 


ſupported his. labouring Courage by this 


ſingle Conſideration, under the weight of 


his unparallePd Agony, will clearly appear, 


if we conſider ſome of the excellent Attri- 


butes and Perfections of God. Thoſe which 
more eminently conduce to this purpoſe, 


oy 


and wherewith I ſhall at preſent content my 
2 . 2 5 * % * + 3 * Ee J 
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ſelf, are his Supream Dominion, his Self, 
ſufficiency, his Infinite. Wiſdom,” Goodneſs, 
and his Paternal Relation to us. 
' Firſt then, we may conſider, that he from | 
whoſe Hands we receive our bitter Cup,. 
has a Sovereign Right and Dominion ovet 
us; which though we ſtate at the lowe 
pitch, and do not᷑ bottom it with ſome upon 
the Umey;3, or ſuper-etninency of the Divine 
Nature; or with others on the unlimitedneſs 
of the Divine Power, but rather (which in- 
deed ſeems more reaſonable,) upon the be- 
nefit of — yet even then will follow 

that he may juſt „ ane what deductions he 
| ſe from the ſum of our — with- 
n the Compaſs and Latitude of tliat Benefit. 
And conſequemly we have no juſt reaſdh t 
murmur, as if Injured, though either by 509 
Deprivements or poſitive Inflictions he dimij- 
niſhed our Happineſs, ſo long till he leave 
us in a ſtate ju preferable to that of Vor- 
exiſtence, though he ſhould 'draw out our 
Ha ppineſs to the' very Lees, ſtrip us of all 
900 but that Mader one of Being, and for- 
id us the taſte of every Tree bot this One, 
that grows in the whole Paradiſe of God. 
Thus I fay by reaſon of the freenefs of his 
Favours, may deal with the moſt inno- 
cent and ſpotleſs of all his Angels, who afte! 
all this vaſt Subſtraction, and in this ſtate of 
Barrenneſs and Sterility, are yet his 
es Debtors; 


4 | dais ver donation of Being to his Creatures, 


376 en eee vok Il 
NL ; and therefore inſtead of Murmor- 

Repining, obliged: to take up the 
Relation of the P 


Proje FI "While lu Tit 
ati ſe the 


9 456 —— any Be- 

Rr n J will flug 
"Fa nate wy God, * 

x { Gough God might Ft do this and 

e though even in this caſe, Pa- 

and Regnarion were highly reaſon- 

tis not his method to deal thus 

arily. with us, or to to the ut- 

moſt Bounds of his Dominion; he has by 


. 
arbitrari 


all the fair grognds imaginable 
4 er e that all his after · proceed - 
ings toward Hall be e and 


AN to that his firſt Favour, and 
Will never take from us the leaſt 
Scruple r= of, ao Foley ty wherewith he-in- 
veſted he firſt Minute of our exiſtence, 
without either our own; fault, or a reference 
80 wg furthe ee phe rſt of = 
*S occa ſion o plaint, 
the obs ada for out Praiſe and Bucher, 
And that this is the meaſure whereb 
God deals with us, we may be well af 
if. we conlider the other remaining Attri- 
butes, his Self-ſufficieacy, his infinite Wif- 
dom and Goodneſs, — Patergal relation 
to us; God is a Being, whoſe HappineGiag 
tis age rm, — 0 


perfeft, egal, ue 
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full heighth like his other Excellencies, ſo 
is it wholly abfolved and conſummated wWith- 
in himſelf, and admits of no Foreign Ingre- 
dient into its Compoſition. He is as nappy 
as he can ever poſſibly be in his owa El- 
ſence, and conſequently can neither receive 
nor propoſe any Advantage to himſelf in any 
change that is wrought in the Creature; he 
ſtands in no need of our Happineſs, much leſs 
of our Miſery ; and therefore whenſoever he 
lays an Affliction upon us, ſince he can have 
po Intereſt of his own. to ſerve by it, we 
muſt either ſay that he afflicts us meerly for 
Affliction's ſake, or that he deſigns it in or- 
der to 4 more important good of the Patient: 
To affirm the former would be Abſurdity, 
Impiety, and Blaſphemy, and withal con- 
trary to the expreſs voice of Scri 
—— 
lingly, vor grieve the Chilaren 1, . 
9 3. The latter therefore muſt be con- 
cluded, that 0 the — ele diſ- 
pences to us, (except only w our Cx» 
— Demetit alters the Caſe, as in the in- 
ſtance of Damnation, ) are deſigned for our 
greater Intereſt either here or heteafter, and 
to Prrſec or Conſecrate us through Suffer 
inge, Hieb. 3. 10. They are indeed the Ar- 
_- rows of the Almighty, but ſent upon a 
Friendiy Errand; preſent Interruptions, but 

fue Kane of our Happing 3 like 
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the Miſty Veil of the Morning, which for a 
while ſhuts in the Rays of the Sun, but at 
length contributes to the greater Luſtre and 
Triumph of the Day. | 
And to this purpoſe we may further con- 
fider, that the great Moderator of the Uni- 
verſe, and Supream Diſpoſer of all Events, 
is infinitely Wiſe and Good, as well as Self- 
ſufficient, and conſequently cannot but do 
things for the Bet; for as he is too Selt-ſuf- 
ficient to drive on any Intereſt of his own, 
ſo is he too Wile to miſtake ours, and too 
Good not to execute the dictates of his Wil: 
dom; the conſequence of which two Sup- 
Poſitions, muſt needs be the diſpoſal of all 
things in the beft way and manner that is 
poſhble. *Tis much more rational in it felf, 
7 and leſs derogatory to the Divine Perfections, 
10 to ſuppoſe with Epicurus that God does 
1 not at all meddle with the Affairs of the 
jg World, than that he does it by halves, and 
ſteers his great Veſſel with a diſadvantagi- 

ous conduct. There is no Artiſt; but will 

perform to the utmoſt of his Skill, provided 

it be as eaſie for him to make his Piece com- 

Pleat, as to ander- wor it. And that *tis ſo. 

to God, we can no more diſpute, than we 

can the abſolute _ and Perfection of 

his Nature. Certain therefore it is, that if 

God Governs the World, tis Govern'd alto- 

gether as well as twas made, that is, as well 

a” — IB ©a. atrr Nt a 
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as is poſſible : Se gerd, ſays Plato, Gd 
acts the part of a Geometrician, does all 
things exactty and regularly; thus he made 
the World, and thus he governs it, he pro- 
eds by the ſame Standard in both, and his 
Government of the World is no leſs Mathe- 
matically exact than his Creation of it. Tis 
true indeed, the exactneſs of the former is 
not ſo obvious to our obſervation, as that of 
the latter, nor are we ſo well able to judge 
of the Moral, as of the Natural Geometry of 
God: But conſidering the Perfection of God, 
and the Imperfection of our Capacities, we 
have no reaſon to queſtion, but that one is 
as exact as the other, and both as exact as 
poſſible. Not that this is to be underſtood in 
an Abſolate, but in a Relative Senſe; for as 
to the Perfection of the Natural World, we 
do not require that every Species of Being 
ſhould be in the higheſt Perfection, whereof 
a Creature is capable, (1 Cor. 12. 17. for 
if the whole Body were an Eye, where were the 
Hearing?) So neither are we to meaſure the 
perfection of the Moral World by ſingle and 
{ſeparate Inſtances, but by the whole con- 
duct and courſe of the Divine Diſpenfation. 
And then as in Muſic, what is Diſcord in 
particular and ſeparately conſidered, will be 
Harmony upon the whole; a far more ex- 
cellent Harmony to the, Izrele, than the 
moſt curious and artful diſpoſition of Sounds 
Can be to the Senſe. "I"; 
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"Tis true, we want light in this Valley of 
Darkneſs and Night of Ignorance; to diſ- 
dern this Harmony and beautiful conſpiracy 
of things, (which is the true ground of all 
the Diſcontent that is in the World; 3) but 
hereafter, when our Bye-fight ſhall be ekear- 
ed and fortified to fee our Glorious Maker 
as he is, we ſhall then with the Beauty of 
his Fate behold that of his Providence, we 
ſhall ſce the deep Plot of this great and won- 
derful Drama laid open and unravebd, and 
how even the moſt Cloudy and Doubtful 
— = s wind up into Beauty and 
e ſhall ſee and be well ſatis- 
fed. h that chore is a Geometry in his Provi- 
tence, as well as in his 9 and that as 
all chings were made, ſo are governed 
too in Namber, Weight, and +: 2 Then 
ſhallwe not oy pay and meek ſub- 
mit to, but with full acquieſcence and eom- 
placency of Spirit, 3 in the r 
ment of the whole Will of Ged, though it 
de in the Damnation of our fearcſt Friends 
and Relatives. Then ſhall chere be an in- 
tire reſolution of our Will inte the Divine, 
God ſhall be all in all, Epheſ' 3. 10. and his 
Aue mic, His manifold and various 
Wiſdom, though not fully comprehended, 
4755 be ſo much underſtood, as to be 
ITO by all his Children: | 5 
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mn the meim titve, iff we fre A capa⸗ 
city to judge our ſelves, we may my K pr 
to a firm confidence in the Skill of the 
Divine Dramatift, and believe implicitly 
chat there is a moſt incomparable. Beauty in 
the whole Scheme and Syftem of this great 
Maſter- piece, though to us who fit in 4 
dark oorner of the Theatre, ſome of its 
parts ſeem obſcure and * d ;. that (as 
the Wiſe Man expreſſes it ) ies reaches 
1 es a ro another, Wild,'s,'1. and that 
e hes poured her, our upon A by. Wells 


Feel 1. 8 

re now any room for ſuch 2 
1 e as Grief or Diſcontent after ſuch 4 
Coplideration 2s this? Can à Man acting 


upon this Su ppoſition be ſo abſurd as to be 


88 at any Accident, to repine under 
ny Condition, to take to heart the loſs of 
cy NN ok chough another and [4 detter 
Selt, thi N 8 er were 

up id bim, { as tg 
ay all Loy a the; — 7 the fams time 
confiders; that n ay 

Well as 0 can pofffpiy be ? Eerraltlh he 
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of cheſs things, 87. 
ther t God g overns the 
World; or of that him wit Male Ad- 

miniſtration. / Fel iclmuates by his Grief and 
Diſcontentent thus much at leaſt, ANTON 


e any AMIS e wel 1 
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Sühne upon vol. Ih 
likes the order of the Univerſe, and that 1 
he were placed at the Helm, he would ſteer 
its Courſe after another method; and does 
therefore deſerve to be remembred of that 
which Larker told Melanithan, when — 
bled that the Reformation dic not ve on 
ſo ſmoothly as he would have it, onendus 
N eff q g be de in 7 — eſſe Rector Mandi; ; Philip 
is to be put In mind that lie leave off * 
ing the World. | 
5 8 were we oe! ſatis: 
fied of the infinite Wiſdom and neſs of 
God in the diſpoſal of all events, were this 
W e deeply fixed in us, and intimate- 
y preſent with us, that all is for the Beſt} 
we ſhould ſee Argument enough not only for 
Patience and Ine Tune bur alſo Tor Re- 

| "chew and givin nks in all Di 
tions; Gan lde 8 Secs il Ep 1.70 14 
= reſſes the Tender of his Wiſe Mang ) ao 
un Deo parere, ſed &. aſſentiri, Fe not onl 
ahmt with reſignation to the Divine Will, 
but approve and imibrate it ohh full choice 
as our beſt Lot and e 5 
* Bin. deny another e N 1 
3 — r To 9 


4, 1 will not only end 
15 giſpenſations of 550! NN 8 Te 
them. to the World. We. hoy got 
content our ſelves with t 7 5 the Royal 
opened nor 
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Month, becauſe it was thy doing, Pſal. 39. but 
proceed further, and kiſs the Croſs even 
while it oppreſſes and galls our Shoulders, 
and go forth to meet our Sufferings, after 
the example of our Divine Maſter, who 
withdrew voluntarily to the Garden where 
he foreknew he ſhould be apprehended, and 
there as * ſurrendred himſelf when he 
might have eſcaped: We ſhould not ſo much 
as Wiſh to have avoided any Calamity; and 
though we took never ſo much delight in 
our Paradiſe, yet aſter we heard the Voice 
of God walking in the Garden, and received 
his Sentence to depart, we ſhould not en · 
deavour a re- entrance, though we could re- 
move the fiery Sentinel, and prevail with 
the angry Cherub to ſheath his Sword; but 
ſhould rather thank God for his ſevere Mer- 
cy, and ſay with the great example of Pati- 
ence, The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, bleſſed be the name of the Lord, Fob 1.11. 
There remains yet one Conlidecation. 
more, and that is the Pater nal relation of 
Cod; he that gives us the bitter Cup, be- 
fides the Eſſential benignity of his nature, has 
alſo, a near relation to indear him to us; he 
is our Father, and therefore cannot but be 
very tendetly affected toward us. He Loved 
us when we were but an Idea in his own Un- 
derſtanding, much more does he now; 
When we Na actually participated of his 


” 
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Spiritual Nature, and not only fo, but of 
his peculiar likeneſs too : Add to this, that 
he has ſhewn himſelf to be a Father by infi- 
nite Favours and Kindneſſes, ſome of which 
border almoſt upon Fondneſs and Partiality, 
in fo much that they have raiſed Ezv3 in 
ſome of the Angels, and Wonder in all the 
reſt : For there are things done for Man, 
which the Angels have long contemplated, 
and yet ſtill defire to look into, 1 Pet. 12. | 

Shall I not then drink the Cup which my 
Father, this my Father has given me? My 
Father who is too full and perfect to need 
my Miſery, though in reſpect of his Supream 
Dominion he might to great degrees arbi- 
trarily afflict me; who is too wiſe to mi- 
ſtake my true intereſt, and too good (for 
he is Eſſential Goodneſs, and his very Defi. 
nition is Love, x John 4. 8.) to preſcribe 
me a Draught which he knows not to be 
wholfom for me? Who has given me all the 
good I enjoy, and who has parted with 
more for my ſake, than he can poſſibly take 
from me in this World ; for he has given 
me his Beloved Son, the brightneſs of his 
Glory and the expreſs Image of his Perſon, 
ſhall I then receive Good, ſo great a Good at his 
hands, 4d not receive Evil, Job 3. 10. Shall 
J refuſe the Cup which my Father, this my 
Father has given me ? No, may the con- 
- ſidering Sufferer fay, I will welcome the 

| | ſharpeſt 
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ſharpeſt Arrow that comes from his Quiver, 
I will reſt heartily ſatisfied with his ſevereſt 
diſpenſations, and though he kill me, yet 
will I truſt in him. | | | 
Let us then at all times and on all accaſi- 
ons With all Patience, Meekneſs, Contentedneſs 
and Reſignation of Spirit, be Paſſively as 
well as Actively conformable to the Divine 
Will; and demiean out ſelves as becomes 
Children under the Chaſtiſement of ſo Wiſe 
and ſo Good a Father; let us not only with 
calmneſs endure, but with content and ſatis- 
faction approve and juſtify all his Diſpenſa- 
tions; ſo will he juſtify and acquit us here- 
after, and to the preſent benefit of our 4f- 
flichion, ſuperadd a Reward of our Patience; 
and reveal to us ſuch an excellent Glory 
with which the Sufferings of this preſent 
time are not worthy to be compared. 
To which God of his Infinite Mercy con- 


-. 


du us all, AMEN. * 
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A Diſcourſe concerning the Fol- 
ly of Covetouſnets. 


- 1 Wm ME 


Luke 12. 20. But God ſaid unto bim, 
Thou Fool 0 


» 


AIs ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider that 
1 Wiſdom ſhould be a thing deſred by 
all, and highly r. to by the woſt, and 
yet that Men ſhould betray their Folly in 
nothing more than in their Judgments con- 
cerning Wiſdom; and yet this is the fre- 
quent as well as unhappy fate of the man 
Pretenders to Wiſdom that are in the World, 
who in nothing take ſuch abſurd meaſures 
as in this. We ſhew indeed enough of our 
Weakneſs and Ignorance in the ſearch of Va- 
ture, and in what we call our Philoſophy : We 
live among, Myſteries and Riddles, and there 
is not one thing that comes in at our Senſes, 
but what baffles our Underſtandings; but tho? 
(as the Wiſe Man complains, id. 9. 16.) 
hardly do we gueſs aright at the things that are 
upon Earth, and with labour do we find the 
things that are before us; yet find them out 
Ins we 
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we do in ſome meafure, and are ſeldom ſo 
very much out in our Judgments, as to mi- 
ſtake in Extremities, and take one contrary 
for another: Tis very rare that we take the 
vertue of a Plant to be Hot, when *tis ex- 
treamly Cold, and he muſt be a very mean 
Botanic now, that ſhall gather Poiſon in- 
ſtead of Pot-herbs; and yet this we oſten do 
in the conduct of Life, and in the great 
Ends and Meaſures of it. Here we often 
miſtake one contrary for another, Evil for 
Good, Darkneſs for Light, and Folly for 
Wiſdom. We do not only act fooliſhly, 
(for that were ſomething tolerable, would 
we but acknowledge and be aſhamed of our 
weakneſs,) but we back this Folly with ano- 
ther, applaud and juſtify our abſurd mea - 
ſures, and think our ſelves Wiſe, not only 
while we are Fools, but for that very thing 
wherein we are fo. 1 
The ee of Men place their Wiſ⸗ 
dom in that which is directly their Folly, and 
their greateſt Wiſdom in their greateſt Folly ; 
they lay deep Plots for ſhallow Intereſts,and 
are very ſlight and ſuperficial in their Con- 
trivances about things of real Moment and 
Conſequence ; they work out a frame of 
little Deſigns, with as much Induſtry, Art 
and Warineſs, as the laborious Spider weaves 
her fine-wrought Web, and to as much pur- 
poſe, to catch a Fly, to bring about a Triſſe, 
mY S *  --. 


ready weighed them in a truer Ballance than 


neſs of his Ground had put him upon a new ' 
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— e ſame, perhaps half the labour and 


 thovghtfulneſs — have ſerved for the 


ſecuring a weighty and ſubſtantial Intereſt: 

And — when they have done this, chey 
think they have been very Shrewd and po- 
litick, and compaſſed a very notable Point, 


and are Proud — their little Atchievement, 
and _ the Title of Wiſe as much their 


due, as if pronounced ſo by the Oracle, and 
as {ure and well eſtabliſhed, as if their WiC. 
dom as well as that of Salomon, had built 
her Houle upon Seven Pillars, Tack think- 
ang all the while that he cha dwelleth in 
Heaven ſhall laugh them to Scorn, that the 
Lord ſhall have them in Deriſion: P/e/. 2. 4. 
That God,whoſe Ways are not as our Ways, 
nor his Thoughts like our Thoughts, has al- 


weigh themſelves, and 
e- 


that herein they 
finds them wanting in what they chiefly 


tended to, and charges them with downright 


Folly and Madneſs. For this was the caſe 
of the Rich Man in the Parable,the Fruitful- 


Expedient, and he was very bufie and 
thoughtful within himſelf how to find room 


to diſpoſe of his Goods; what ſhall I do, 
ſays he, becauſe I have no room where to 


beſtow my Fruits? The Poor Man it ems 
was as much ſtraitned in his Plenty, as other 


; Men uſe to be _ 


What 


+ Sw” 
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What ſhall I do? The very Language of thoſe 
who are reduced to Straits ; Do? Why, 
give the overplus to the Poor; and that 
thou mayeſt not be ſo overſtockꝰd again ano- 


ther Year, part with a * piece of Land, 
and build an Heſpital. No, ſays he, I under- 
ſtand better things than ſo, this will I do, 
I will pull down my Barns and build great- 
er, and there will I beſtow (not on the 
Poor,) all my Fruits and my Goods ; and I 
will ſay to my Soul, Soul thou haſt much 
Goods laid up for many Years, take thine 
Eaſe, Eat, Drink and be Merry. This 
was his Reſolution, and a Wiſe one too as 
he thought, applauding himſelf as much in 
the Wiſdom 11 his Contrivance, as in the 
Fruitfulneſs of his Ground: Bat God ſaid un- 
to him, Thos Fool — 4 
It is here ſuppoſed, that the Rich Man 
thought he had done wiſely, and proceeded 
by the beſt Meaſures of Prudence and Diſ- 
cretion,in that the Judgment of God is here 
by ways of Oppoſition tet againſt his; he it 
ſeems and God, were of two different Ap- 
prehenſions, Bat God ſaid unto him, — From 
the Words therefore I ſhall in the Firſt place 
obſerve, how vaſtly the judgment of Gd 
differs from that of Men, and particularl7 
that what we count Wiſdom here, is Folly 
with him: And ſince the Judgment of Gd 
it always infallible, and according to the 
BNR N 4 truth 


V 


— 


in the Second place conſider the | ras Fell 
Of Sin in general; Secondly, Of placing our 
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truth and reality of things, Tſhall therefore 


of what God here condemns as ſuch; Fir 


79 


Happineſs and Content in the good things of 


this World : And here I ſhall conſider the 
great Folly of Covetouſneſs, and particularly 
of the Covetous Rich Man in the Text. 
And Firſt, I obſerve how vaſtly different 
the Judgment of God is from that of Men, 
and particularly that what we count Wiſdom 
here, is Folly 'with him. My Thoughts ſays 
God by the Prophet, are not your Thoughts, nei. 
ther are your Ways my Ways; for as the Hes 
vens are higher than the Earth, ſo are my Mas 
-bigher than your Ways, and my Thoughts 0 
your Thoughts, Iſa. 5. 5. Indeed the diſpr 
portion is very great between Earth and 
Heaven, between the Poipt and the Circum- 
ſerence of ſo vaſt a Circle; and yet this does 


- but faintly ſhadow out the mighty diſpro- 


portion that is between the Meaſures of 
Men and the Ways of God; for The diffe- 
rence is as great, as between Truth and 
Falſhood, which are removed from each 
other by an unmeaſurable diſtance. There's 


more Truth than we are eafily aware of in 
that fancy of Homer, that the Gods call 


things by other Names than we do; ſo far 


are they from thinking our Thosghts, that 
they do not fo much as ſpeak in our Phraſe. 


No! 
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Not only the Thoughts of God, are above 
our reach, but even his very Words are 
Aziſa frpele, Words that cannot be utter'd 

by a Mortal Tongue, nor underſtood by any 
imbodyed Underſtanding ; there's an unima- 
ginable difference even in the very Nomen- 
clature as well as the Logrck of Earth and 
Heaven, for God dwells in azapproachable 
Light and Glory, nay he himſelf as St. Jobp 
tells us, is a pure and unmix'd Light, a 
Light which has no Darkneſs, and to which 
nothing is dark, but all things open and na- 
ked. He therefore pierces through the very 
Eſſences of things, ſees them all in their prq- 
per Colours, and calls them all by their pro- 
per Names. He has before him in one ſimple 
view, the whole Field of Truth; nay he is 
very Truth himſelf, and conſequently can 
no more be deceived in his Judgment of 
things, than he can ceaſe to be what he is. 
But we, though we ſee in his Divine Light, 
yet we have it reflected to us through falſe 
Mediums, and mingled with Clouds and 
Miſts, and thick Darkneſs. We look upon 
Truth as we do upon the Face of the Setting 
Sun, through a groſs and fallacious 4tmaſ- 
phere, and by a Refratted Ray, which makes 
it appear where it is not; for we ſee through 
a Veil of Fleſh thoſe dim Spectacles of the 
Soul, and the Vapours of the Body cloud 
the Underſtanding, and blunt the Edge of 
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the Mind. We ſeldom diſcern things as 


they truly are, and when we do, we can 
hardly keep true to the Judgment which 
we have once rightly made, but are of. 
tentimes by the intervening Eclipſes of ſud- 
den Paſſion, actually ignorant of what we 
habitually know, and then act as fooliſhly 
and abſurdly, as if we had never knowa it. 
Theſe are the accidental Diſadvantages we 
labour under, beſides the finiteneſs of our 
underſtandings, which even in the Perfecti- 
on of our Nature are. bounded within a nar- 
row compaſs. And ſince this is the Caſe be- 
tween God and us, the Judgment which God 


makes of things, muſt needs be vaſtly diffe- 


Tent from the Sentiments of Men ; for if the 

Judgment of one Man be ſo widely diffe- 
rent from that of another, if the Conceptj- 
ons of Philoſophers be ſo far removed from 
the fancy of the Vulgar, and the Meaſures 
of an Experienced Stateſman be ſo quite 
otherwiſe than thoſe of a poor Home-bred 
Peaſant, how vaſtly different muſt the Mea- 
{ures and Judgments of God be from thoſe 
of Men, who ſees Darkneſs even in the 
Angels of ght, and charges the loftieſt 
Seraph with Folly ! Certainly ſo very dif- 
ferent, that they are for the moſt part quite 
- contrary ; inſomuch, that what we think 
Truth, and withall dogmatically pronounce 

as ſuch, and perhaps blind with an Tn 

Cans ak 3 . ſr x24 
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thema; God in the mean while judges to be 
Error; and what we take to be Wiſdom, 
he eſteems to be Folly : And I doubt moſt. 
of our Wiſdom is of ſuch a Stamp, as will not 
p45 above in the Regions of Light, how- 
ever current it may be here below by the ad- 
vantage of this our Night and Obſcurity : 
And the Apoſtle ſays plainly of the Wiſdom 
of the World, (whic eed is the Wiſ⸗ 
dorm of the moſt) that *tis Fooliſhneſs with 


my of this we ſhall be better convinc'd 
by ſome particular Inſtances, whereof there 
are a Mulricude, but I ſhall briefly touch up- 
_ a few. And Firſt, as to the frame of the 
Natural World, ſome Mathematicians and 
Naturaliſts have quarrePd with the Geome- 
try and Contrivance of it; one diſlikes the 
Situation and Motion of the Sun, in making 
— Countries ſo very Hot, and ſome ſo 
ery Cold, and in occaſioning ſo frequent 
e Another quarrels with the condutt 
Weather, * 1 can by no means think 
1. well that a "full Cloud ſhould empty it 
ſelf upon the barren Sand, or upon the Sea 
when in the mean time many a rich * 
is almoſt ſtarved for want of Relief from 
Heaven; and he can as little reconcile it to 
_wiſe Adminiſtration, that the hopes of the 
promiſing Year ſhould be cruſh'd in in Pieces 
by the rude Arrett of an vnſcaſonable Froſt. 
| Another 


\\ 
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'Another wonders to what purpoſe there 
Thould be ſuch vaſt numbers of little InſeQs, 
why there ſhould be any ſuch fhing as Psz- 


Jon, and why among Fiſhes, the Greater 


ſhould prey upon the Leſs, and * thoſe 
which are Food for us, ſhould be ſo thick 
fer with little Bones; and he can never for- 


give Nature for the Luxuriancy and eaſie 
growth of Weeds, when choice Flowers are 


hardly brought up even with Labour and 


Care. But to all this and the like, the Judg. 
ment of God ſtands directly oppoſed, who 
upon a Solemn Review of his Works pro- 
nounced all things good that he had made, 
and found not one Erratum in the whole 


* of 


Book of Nature. $2007 


Thus again as to the Adminiftration o 
the Moral World, we don't like the Syſtem 
of this neither, but are wont to be diſſatisfi- 
ed ; Firſt, That there ſhould be any ſuch 
thing as Evil in it; this has been cenſured as 
a great Flaw by the whole School of Philo- 
ſophers, and the moſt favourable Plea they 
could advarice for it, was to reſolve it into 


Neceſſity, and the Invincible Stabbornneſs of 


Matter; as much as to ſay, God could not 
help it. And ' thoſe who could be pretty 
well reconciled to the' being of Evil in the 
World, would yet by no means indure to 


think that the greateſt ſhare of it ſhould 
ght upon good Men. This was ever an 


nl 
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unanſwerable Scandal, and an unmoveable 
Objection; . yet *tis moſt certain, that if 
God did nò judge it beſt upon the whole 
matter, that there ſhould be Evil in the 
World, and that the moſt of it too, ſhould 

fall upon thoſe who deferved the leaſt, he 
would never ſuffer either the one or tha 
other. B 
There is yet another thing in relation to 
the Moral World, which lies very croſs up- 
on our Minds, and that is the Adjournment 
of the full Adminiſtration of Juſtice to ano- 
ther World; we would fain ſee it in this, 
and are for an immediate and viſible diſtincti- 
on and ſeparation to be made between Good 
and Bad, between the Tares and the Wheat; 
and becauſe we ſee no ſuch difference made, 
we are apt to cenſure the Order, if not to 
ueſtion the very Being of Divine Provi- 
nce. But it ſeems the Judgment of God 
is againſt ours, he thinks it not ſo well that 
rhe, (+5 ſhould now be ſeparated from the 
Wheat, but that both ſhould grow together till 

the Harveſt, Mat. 13. 10. | 
Thus again as to the Matter of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith, and the uu, of planting it in 
the World, which the Apoſtle in'one Word 
calls the Preaching of the Croſs ; this we 
know was a Stumbling Block to the Jews, 
and Fooliſhneſs of the Wiſe Greeks, who 
were than the Virtucſo's of the World; and 
| yet 


otherwiſe; and yet 
dom has not thought fit to have it ſo. 


impatient, that they will have reco 
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et we are told by an inſpired Pen, that 
as both the Power and the Mu of God; 

1 Cor. t. 24. 0 of boy. 
Thus again as to the Government of the 


Chriſtian Church, even thoſe who tive: re- 


ceived the Chriſtian Faith, are not altoge- 
ther ſatisfied with that ; for many of us are 
apt to think that Chriſt would have made 


much better Proviſion than he has for the 


good of the Church, if he had conſtituted in 
it an Infallible Guide, and Viſible Judge of 
Controverſies, by whom all Difficulties might 
be cleared, and all Diſputes ended, which 
now ſo confound and divide the Chriftian 
World; I fay many who do not believe 
that there is any ſuch Conſtitution, are yet 
apt to think and ſay, that *twere a thing 
much to be wiſh'd it had been fo, and that 
?twould have been a great deal better ſo than 
od we ſte in his Wil⸗ 


Thus again as to the condition of Human 
Life, we commonly imagin it would be 


pect of Fatarities, and to foreſee what ſhall 

appen to,us hereafter ; and accordingly-we 
are very curious to taſte of the Fruit of 7his 
Tree of Knowledge, and to pry into the ob- 
ſcure Manuſcript of Deſtiny ; and ſome are 


x1 rel or for our Advantage to have a proſ- 


to the Devil for ſuch Diſcoveries rather than 


* - 


* 
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fail, And yet we ſee God in his manifold 
Wiſdom has thought fit to Seai up this Book 
of Futurities from our Eyes, and will not 
truſt us with ſo dangerous à piece of Know- 


led 5 ; 

Fhus again Laſtly, We many of us think 
it a great Point of Wiſdom to heap up 
Wealth, to get Honours and Preferments, 
to raiſe Families, to ate a Name; 
and we are hugely ſatisfied with our good 
Policy and Diſcretion, if we can ſecure to 
our ſelves a little Portion of this dirty Planet, 
this little Spot, this Point, though we pay 
for it, not only the Price of Labour and Care, 
Contempt and Diſgrace, Danger and con- 
tinual Fear, but even the great Price of our 
Future Inheritance, and part with our Re- 
ligion, and our very Souls in the Exchange. 

his we oftentimes think Wiſdom to do for 
a little of the World; whereas in the Judg- 
ment of God, to gain the whole upon ſuch 
Terms; would be but an ill Bargain, What 
[ball it profit 4 Man, ſays our Saviour, to gain 
the whole World, and loſe his own Soul? Yea, 
but there are ſome, and never ſo many as in 
this Age, that think this no ſuch unprofita- 
ble Merchandize, but are very well content 
to ſell Heaven for Earth, Happineſs for Va- 
nity, and will readily part with the great 
Reverſion of another World for a Turf of 
Ground in preſent Poſſeſſion. This is the 

Way 
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you of them, and they think they do well, 
and that they may ſay of themſelves all the 
| while what the Wiſe King did in the mid 
| of all his ſenſual Indulgencies, Eccl. 2. 9. 40. 
ſo my Wiſdom remained with ne. But bow 
ever theſe Men applaud themſelves in their 
extraordinary Reach and Policy, God in the 
mean time has another Opinion of their 
Conduct, and will ſay to every one of them, 
what he did to the Rich Man in our Para- 
ble, Thos Fool. BIT? 
And now whereas the Judgment of God 
is ever Infallible, and according to the trutki 
and reality of things, I am hence led in the 
Second Place to conſider the great Folly of 
what God here condemns as ſich ; the thing 
condemned, is the Conduct of the Rich Man, 
which he himſelf thought Wiſe, but G 
thought very Fooliſh ; and the Firſt ground 
of the Charge wherewith God taxes him, 
was the Sinfulneſs of it; he was a-Fool be: 
cauſe a Sinner. I ſhall therefore in the Firſt 
place reflect a little 2 the Folly of Sin in 
general : Sin and Folly, Sinner and Fool, are 
Words in Scripture, eſpecially in the Wri - 
tings of Solomon, of a parallel Signification, 
and are indifferently uſed one for the other : 
And the Schools of Morality inſinuate the 
ſame in that common Aphoriſm of theirs, 
every Sinner is ignorant. Has 5 wx dyna, 
ſays the Socratical Proverb, Indeed Sin has 


bl 
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its Birth in Folly, and every Step of its Pro · 
greſs is Folly, and its Concluſion is in Folly; 


there is its Riſe, there is its Advance, and 


there is its End: But this will appear more 
diſtinctly from the conſideration of theſe 
Two things. Firſt, The abſurdity and mad 
neſs of the Choice which every Sinner makes; 
Secondly, The Error and Miſtake that muſt 
neceſſarily . precede in his Judgment before 
he makes it : Theſe Two things, wherein 
is comprized the whole Folly of Sin, have 
been by me already conſidered 

* elſewhere ; but becauſe it is J, *4ov and Re 
a Conſideration of ſuch an un- Y 
common importance, I ſhall rather preſent 
it here again to the Reader with a little Als 
teration, than refer him to it. 

As for the Abſurdity of the Sinners 
Choice, tis the greateſt that can be imagin= 
ed; for what is it that he chuſes ? *Tis to do 
that which he muſt and certainly will repent 
of, and wiſh he had never done, either int 
this World for its Izeſs and Sinfulneſs, or 
in the next for its ſad Effects and Conſes 
quences. - Tis to deſpiſe the Authority; 
Power, - Juſtice, and Goodneſs of God ; tis 
to tranſgreſs his Commands which are good 
and equitable, and in keeping of which, 
there is preſent as well as fatare Reward ; tis 
to act againſt the frame of his Rational Nas 
ture, and the r of his Mind ; tis 

wy | o 
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to diſturb the Order and Harmony of the 
Creation, and by extra- lineal motions to 
violate the Sacred Intereſt of Society: Tis 
laſtly, to incur the Anger of an Omnipotent 
and Juſt God, and to hazard falling off from 
his Supream Good and the laſt end of his Be- 
ing, and the being ruin'd in his beſt Intereſt 
to all Eternity. All this the Sinner partly 
actually incurs, and partly puts to the ha- 
zard in the Commiſſion of any one Sin. 
And for what is all this? Is it for any con- 
ſiderable Intereſt, for any thing that bears 
fomething of Proportion, and may pretend 
to Competition and a rival weight in the op- 
poſite Scale of the Ballance ? No, *tis only 
for a Shadow, for a Trifle, for the Gratifica- 
tion of ſome baſer Appetite, for the Acquire- 
ment of ſome little Intereft, 'which has no- 
thing to divert us from adhering to that 
which is truly our Beſt, but only that poor 
Advantage of being preſent, though at the 
fame time its Vanity be preſent with it. 
And now is this a Choice for a Wiſe Man, 
for a Man of common Senſe ? Nay, is it a 
Choice for a Man of any Senſe at all, for one 
in his right Wits to make ? Is there a better 
Demonttration to be had of a Man's being 
a Fool or Mad than this? No certainly, and 
were it not for the Cuſtomarineſs of the 
thing, and that too many are concern'd, 
this would be thought a ſufficient RO 
* | why 
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why a Man ſhould be beg*d for a Fool, or 
Tent to Bedlam : For if Abſurdity of Choice 
be any Argument of Folly, the Sinner is cer- 
tainly no common Fool, there being no 
Choice ſo abſurd, ſo unaccountable as his. 
But his Folly will further appear, if we 
| conſider Secondly, the Error and Miſtake 
that muſt neceſſarily precede in his Judg- 
ment, before he does or can make ſuch a 
Choice ; all Sin is founded upon Ignorance 
and Miſtake, for as *tis impoſſible to chuſe 
Evil as Evil in groard, ſo is it no les im- 
poſſible to chuſe any particular kind of Evil 
as Evil; and conſequently *tis impoſſible to 
chuſe the Evil of Sin as ſuch : The Devil 
himſelf (as Abſtra a Sinner as he is,) can't 
love Sin as Sin. If therefore it be choſen, 
it muſt be choſen under the appearance of 
Good; and it can have this appearance no 
otherwiſe than as conſidered as a leſſer Evil, 
(for that*s the only way whereby an Evil 
may appear Good or Eligible) and ſo it muſt 
be conſidered before it be choſen. He there- 
fore that chuſes Sin, conſiders it at the in- 
ſtant of Commiſſion as a lefſer Evil, and 
therein conſiſts his Error and Miſtake ; he 
is either Habitually or AQtually Ignorant, 
he either has not the Habitual Knowledge 
of all thofe things which would preſerve 
him in his Duty, or at leaſt he has not the 
Actual Conſideration of them; for *tis hat 
Ss 6 which 
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which muſt bring him to Repentance, there 
being no Conſideration beyond this: And 
tis impoſſible a Man ſhould Sin with the ve- 
ry ſame Thoughts, Convictions and Conſi- 


_ .. derations about him, as he has when he Re- 


pexts, \ This I fay is no more poſſible, than 
for a Ballance to move two contrary ways 
with the ſame Weight, and in the ſame Po- 
ſture.. He therefore that Sins, wants that 
_ Conſideration at leaſt to keep him in his Du- 
ty, which when he Repents brings him to it; 
and is therefore Ignorant and Miſtaken. 
The Sum of this matter lies in this form 
of Argument, Whoever thinks Sin a leſſer 
Evil, is miſtaken in his Judgment; but 
whoever commits Sin, does then think it a 
leſſer Evil: Therefore whoever commits. Sin 
is miſtaken in his Judgment. So great is the 
folly of Sin, both in reference to the Abſur- 
dity of the Choice, and to the Error and 
Miſtake of the Chuſer ; and ſo great reaſon 
has every Sinner to take up that Confefſton 
of che Pſalmift, P/al. 73. So Fooliſh wat I 
and Ig norant, and even as a Beaſt before thee. 
Ard thus far of the Folly of Sin in gene- 
ral ; I come now in the Second place to the 
other ground of the Charge, where I am to 
conſider the folly of placing our Happi- 
neſs and Content in the good things of this 
World, and of that particular ſort of Earth- 
_ Iy-Mindednefs which we call ——— 
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It is certainly a very great folly to place our 
Happineſs in any Created Good, even in the 
very Beſt of the Works of God ; there is no- 
thing even in Heavez that's Created, which 
can be our Happineſs ; not the Diſcourſes of 
Angels, not the Love of Seraphims, not the 
Muſick of Allelujahs. And therefore the 
Pſalmiſt excludes all the Creatures even in 
Heaven, as well as in Earth from being the 
Objects of: his Happineſs ; Pſal. 73. Whom 
have I in eaves but thee ? Says he, *twould 
be a great folly therefore to make any Cre- 
ated Good our Happineſs, even in the very 
Region of Bleſſedneſs. But then to place it 
in any good that this World, this Sediment, 

and Sink of the Creation can afford, is fuch 
a degree of Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity, as did 
not Experience convince us that there are 
{ſuch Fools, one would hardly think inci- 
dent to a Rational Creature, for it plainly 
argues that we are groſly ignorant of one of 
theſe Two things, either of our ſelves, or of 
the things of the World; we are either ig- 
norant of the Dignity and Excellency of our 
Natures, of the Deſigns and Ends of our 
Creation, and of the Strengths and Capaci- 
ties of our Appetites which are to be ſatisfi- 
d wigh, nathing leſs than Infinite; or if we 


0 khow and, conſider all this of our ſolves, 
then we are ſo much the more ĩgnorapt of 
the World about us. to think that there is 
411; EY ay 
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any thing to be had in this Circle of Vanity 
to ſatisfie the importunity of ſuch Hungry 
and Capacious Appetites. 

So far indeed is any thing in this World 
from being able to aftord us Happineſs and 
Satisfaction, that ?tis well if it can give us 
Entertainment, and {weeten the otherwiſe 
infipid, and to ſome very bitter Draught of 
Life: The Wiſeſt Enquirer into the Capa- 
cities of Nature will hardly allow it ſo much 
as that; but ſays of all here, that 's not on- 
ly Vanity, but alſo Yexation of Spirit; and if 
we do by an extraordinary Fortune meet 
with any thing in this World that can a lit- 
tle cool and allay the heat of our great Thirſt, 
and refreſh the drought of our Spirit, yet 
we are afſured by our Saviour who well un- 
derſtood the World, though he enjoyed but 
little of it, John 4. 13. that whoſoever drinks 
of this Water ſhall thirſt gain; and we all 
find by * Experiences, that tis ſo, and 
our Neg _ jul us ir _ be ſo, eq" 
ing the vaſt, the infinite diſproportion be- 
. 5 the beſt things of this World, yea of 
the whole Creation, and the largenefs, the 
immenſity of our Appetites and Capacities, 
Which are a plain Demonſtration that we 
were neither made for them, not they for 
us, and that here is neither our Good nor 
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And what a Folly then is it to place our 
Happineſs, and take up our Reſt in ſuch 
things as theſe againſt the Canfeſſion and ex- 
perimental Verdict of the Wiſeſt of Men, 
againſt the expreſs Declaration and Aſſevera- 
tion of God who made both the World and 
us, and knows the exact Proportion that all 
his Works have to each other; and that a 
Barn full of Corn can never ſatisſie the Hun- 
ger of a Soul, againſt the united experience 
of all Men ever ſince Adam, nay, and aghinſ 
our own Experience too, which will witneſs 
to us, if we but ask her, that we never ex- 
jojzed but were diſappointed, and found our 
Souls empty when our Arms were full ; nay, 
and againſt the Anſwer of our Reaſon too, 
which ſatisfies us of the Neceſfity of what our 
Experience confeſſes to be true, and that as 
it has ever been ſo, ſo it ever will and muſt 
be ſo: I ſay, what a deſperate, — 
Fool myſt he be, who after all this, will yet 
dream of a Heaven upon Earth, and place 
his Happineſs in the good of this World! 
The ſhort is, there is no Folly. or Diſap- 
point ment like that of being miſtaken in ones 
End; and of all Ends, none is fo foolifbly 
miſtaken as our 5 End, and this can ne- 
ver be more fooliſhly miſtaken, than when 
tis placed in the things of th World. This 
therefore is a very great inſtance of Bolly 


and Stupidity, . him thut is guilty of 
ne”. Q 4 FE 


it 
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it, Whatever he be for Wit and Parts in 
other Matters of leſſer conſequence, God 
juſtly may, and will ſay, Thos Fool. 
And now if there he ſo much of Folly in 
Centring in this World, which conſiſts of 
great variety of Good, and wherein there is 
a great Latitude of Enjoyment, what a Folly 
muſt it then be to ſtraiten our Happineſs 
within the arrow compaſs of One or Two of 
its meaneſt Objects, and to ſer up our Reſt 
in a full Purſe, or a full Barn, or in a few 
Acres of Ground! And this the Covetous 
Man does; though he be called a Worldly 
Man, yet *tis not the World at large, but 
a little of it, and the worſt of it that is the 
_ Miſtreſs of his Heart: He is ſuch a Fool to 
think that his very Life conſiſts in the Abun- 
dances of things which he poſſeſſes, and ſo 
he makes Gold his Hope, and ſays to the 
Fine Gold, Thea art wy Confidence. He places 
His End in theſe things, and ſo is guilty of 
all the common Polly and Abſurdiry of thoſe 
who place their Happineſs in any of the good 
things of this World; only there is this one 
peculiar aggrayation on his Side, that where- 
 as'the, Ambitious Man, though he makes 
Honour and Preferment his Happineſs, yet 
he enjoys it when he has it; and fb does the 
- Voluptuary! «td his wg 5 — this 
9 ey loſe their true End, yet 
bey haye ſomerhing in Exchange. In the 
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mean time, the Covetous Wretch, though 
he makes Wealth his End, yet he when he 
has it, enjoys no more than he did when it 
lay hid in the Bowels of the Earth, and ſo 
goes to the Devil for nothing. For nothing 
did I ſay? ?Tis worſe than fo, 2 
. he has gothing of the Exjoyment, yet he 
won't bate himſelf an Ace of the Traube, but 
endures all the Pain and Anxiety that Gare 
ful Days and Sleepleſs Nights can give,” and 
fo has his Hell here, and hereafter too 
The truth is, there is more Depch and 
Myſtery in the Fol of Covetouſneſs;*than 
in any the moſt profound Wiſdom in the 
World; other Follies of Human Life, though 
they are not to be cared any more than this, 
yet they may be accounted for; and though 
they do overpower and inſlave the Mind, yet 
they do not baffle it. But this is a Diſeaſe 
that has ſuch variety of uncertain Symptoms, 
that *cis hard to know what cauſe to aſcribe 
it to; the Theory of it is as difficult as the 
Cure, and we can only ſay, that the Soul is 
not well under it, that tis a Diſeaſe. Tis 
Folly enough one would think, for one 
Man to place his Happineſs in ſuch à Trifle 
as a piece of glittering Dirt, and to have 
one's Soul dwell. among Sacks of Corn, 'and 
Bags of Money, and to be always craving, _ 
heaping, counting and admiring ; this Iday 
one would think were ' Nonſenſe _— 
| conſh 
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conſidering, the vileneſs of the Freaſure it 
ſelf, the Providence of God, the ſhortneſs 
and uncertainty of Life, the tranſitorineſs cf 
this World, the faſhion of which is always 
away; and conſidering withal the 
very litt le that Nature requires for her ſatiſ- 
ſactian. But yet it were ſomething tolera- 
ble if the Wretch would but be perſwaded -- 


to make uſe of what he has, and to enjoy 


like, a Han, what he defires and admires like 
a Foal. But to ſee an Old ſbaking Miſer 
among his Bags, like a Scare-Crow in a Field 


. . of Corn, to keep others away from what he 


\ 


/ 


has no power to make uſe of himſelf ; to ſee 
him hovering and brooding over his Heaps, 
and bringing forth nothing ; to ſee him dai- 
ly pay Religiow Viſits to his Mammon, and 
to have his Belly empty when his Coffers 
are full, ſure the Philoſopher that laugh*d to 
ſee an Aſs cat Thiſtles, might well ſplit his 
Sidesat ſuch a Spectacle as this. 

_ Thos Foo! If thou doſt not want ſo much 


Wealth, why daft thou deſire it, and take 


ſo much Pains to get it? And if thou doſt, 
why doſt thou not uſe and enjoy it? But this 
15, the monſtrous Folly of the Covetous 
Wreteh, he firſt deſires Abſurdly, and then 
is more abſurd in not enjoying what he de- 
fires.3 he is every whit as Poor when he has, 
as When he has not; he is good to no body, 
but worſt of all to himſelf: In one yew | 
"IT. ne 
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he is a continual Forment to his own Mind, 
and Laughing-ftock to the World, whom 
he diverts with his Folly, the only NY | 
wherein he is a watt 
It were an infinite undertaking | 
to view the whole Abſurdity of f "Covetouſ. 
nefs, which is a World of Taha the Tongue 
is of Iniquity ; only there is one notorious 
inſtance of it, which in juſtice tomy Sub- 
ject, I cannot well paſs oyer : And that is, 
that it is a Vice of this 1 Quality from 
all others, to be then moſt ſtrong and pre- 
vailing, when therb is leaſt cauſe for it, and 
leaft Temptation to it; for then generally 
are Men moſt Covetous. 
1. When they have moſt Wealth; 
2. When they have leaſt Time. 
1. When they habn met Wealth: This one Pe 
would think ſhould be the proper Cure of 
Covetouſneſs,- as a full Deaughy of of Water is 
of Thirſt ; for this is Wharf the Covetoug 
Man delives, thisisthe Miſtreſs of his Aﬀe- 
on and the delight of his Eyes, that 
hich he has 10 Fo ſo paſſionately 
wiſhes for, imſeif Þ6 mu 
Happ inefs in; amd qty Whert ie is f 
{fled 112 that he ſhould | 
be ſatisfied, and at reſt, other Eovers are 
when they are come td the en of their 
DeFres. 'But the caſe is ſo*far other wiſe, 
that 1 is more deeply plunged e 
ne 
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neſs now than ever, and is the more Empty 
for being Fall; and there is nothing more 
common than to ſee Men who were of a 
frank and liberal Diſpoſition when they had 
little or nothing to ſupport them, to com- 
mence Covetous in an inſtant upon the Be- 
queſt of a rich Legacy, or the ſudden fall of 
an Eſtate. Strange, that Men ſhould con- 
tract their Spirits upon the inlargement of 
their Fortunes! Many indeed are the Temp - 
tations and Snares of Wealth; but of all Vices 
one would think it ſhould not diſpoſe Men 
to Coverguſneſs, but rather be an Antidote 
againſt it: And yet ſo it js, Men are general - 
ly moſt inſlaved to this Vice, when they 
have really leaſt Temptation to it, and might 
moſt eaſiiß be above it, that is, when they 
have v Wealth. Which indeed is a more 
ſtrange and unaccountable Appearance to con- 
ider, chan either the Attraction of the Load - 
ſtone, or the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Sea; and yet tis as ſtrange to conſider, that 
Nen are alſo moſt Gs. 
When Nen are in h Morning of Liſe, and 
have a ng Proſpect of mag Lears before 
them; they have, then ſome Temptatioq to 
be, Covetous, and ſomething to plead: for 
their being ſo; for they may then live long 
enough to exjoy, what by their Frugality they 
can 8er and conſidering. the many Loneie. 
1 | 8 gen 
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gencies of Human Life, to weve what at pre- 
f they enjoy. But when the Day of Life 
is far ſpent, and the Night is at hand, when 
a Man has but a ſhort Proſpect before him, 
and his Sun is juſt ready to touch upon its 
great Horizon, than one would think he 
ſhould have but little heart to be Covetous ; 
and yet then is the time when Men are moſt 
of all ſo ; for Covetouſneſs is the proper 
Vice, or rather Diſeaſe of Old Age, and is al- 
moſt as conſtant an Attendant of it, as Gre 

Hairs, or a Trembling Hand. When al 
other Vices leave the Man, as no longer fit 
for their Service; when even Luſt it felt, the 
laſt of the black Train has bid him adieu, 
then Covetouſneſs ſeizes him, as if ir defign- 
ed to have him wholly to it ſelf, without 
Partner or Competitor, to domineer over 
him with an abſolute Tyranny. Strange, 
that a Man ſhould be moſt ſolicitous for Pro- 
viſion by the way, when he is almoſt at his 
Journeys end, within view of Home! Thos 
Fool ! If thou muſt be Covetous, take a pro- 
per Condition, and a right Time for it, and 
be ſo either when thou art Poor, or when 
thou art Jong; when thou haſt a Tempta- 
tion to it, and a Pretence for it. But it ſeems 
Abſurdity, and Nonſenſe is ſo far of the 
very Eſſence of this Myſterious Vice, that 
then Men are moſt addicted to it, when in 
all Reaſon and Expectation they _— ” 
5 | roo 
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Proof againſt it; nay, one would think 
even naturally uncapable of it, when they 
are Rivh, and when they are 074; 4 
_ And now I think there is ſufficient ground 
for the Charge wherewith God taxes the 
Rich Man; he might well be called Fool, 
as a Siaber, as an Earthlz-Minded Perſon, 
and particularly as being Covetous. But let 
-us now conſider the particular circumftances 
of his Covetouſneſs, and we ſhall find than 
his Folly was of a nature very Extraor- 
dinary; the Text ſays, that the Ground of 
certain Rich Man broaght forth plentifalh ; 
now *ewould be expected, that upon this, 
his very next Thought ſhould be to return 
God Thanks for the Fruitfulneſs of his 
g if it were for no other Reaſon, but 
that he might have the like Succeſs again 
the next Seaſon : No, but inſtead ox ha. 
he immediately thought within himſelf what 
-he ſhould do, becauſe he had no room where 
to beſtow his Fruits; there was the firſt In- 
ſtance of his Folly. Well, but in caſe this 
unſeaſonable and too early Thoughtfulneſs 
of his had but put him upon doing ſome good 


thing with his Abundance, twould have 


been pretty tolerable yer, and there would 
have been ſome amends for the /{-riming it, 
before he had returned his Thanks to God : 
No, but he thought hu within himſelf, I 
will pull down my Barns, and build greater, 
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and there will I beſtow all my Fruits and my 


Goods: Al my Fruits and my Goods; he 
deſigns you ſee to ingroſs all to himſelf, and 
to remember neither God nor the Poor, to 
let no part of it go to any Pious or Charita- 


ble uſe ; and there's another inſtance of his 


Folly. But after all, perha 


he does not 


mean to place his End and chief Happineſs 
in his full Granary, but only to uſe it as a 
leſſer good, and as relating to the Conveni- 


encies of the Body, and the gratification of the 
Animal Life : 


he, Son thou haſt much Goods laid up for 
_— take thine Eaſe, Eat, Drink, 
and de Merry: A very noble Soliloquy in- 
deed ! That ever a Man ſhould be ſo much 
a Brute and a Sot, as to make a full Barn the 
good of his Sos/! of his Soul who muſt ſeek 
her Happineſs from the ſame Hand whence 
ſhe had her Being, and can be farisfied only 
by him who is Abſolute Perfection. This 
certainly was a ſtrange extravagance of Fol- 
ty, and yet even this has a further Aggrava- 


tion yet; for had this Proviſion of his been 


indeed for many Tears, (as he fancied,) there 
would have been more Cauſe and Pretence 
for the great Complacency and Satisfaction 


he took in it. But little did the poor Foot 
think upon what Contingencies this Project 


of his depended, and how precarious and 


uncer⸗- 


o, but his Folly proceeds 
further than ſo, I will ſay to my Soul, ſays 
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uncertain the Leaſe of his Life was, much 
Jeſs that that very Night his Soul ſhould be 
required of him; and yet this was a very 
obvious Conſideration, though in the heat 
and hurry of his Contrivances he was not at 
leiſure to take it in his way; · And this is the 


lamentable Fate of all Covetous Men, they 


are ſo buſie in making haſte to be Rich, that 
they over/ook the Grave, notwithſtanding 
that they are continually pouring upon the 
Earth. But not to conſider a thing ſo obvi- 
ous, is a great piece of dotiſhneſs and ſtupi- 


dity ; and yet to conſider it, and go on in 


heaping up Riches without Reaſon 2nd 
without End, is much worſe. . 

And thus have we ſeen the whole proce- 
dure of the Rich Man, (if he may now be 


allowed that Name,) and the incomparable 


Folly of it, and in him the Folly of all Co- 


vetous Perſons, who yet in one reſpect, do 

generally exceed their Original in the Para- 
ble; for he, though he had reſign'd up his 
Heart and Soul to his Wealth, yet he was 
ſo wiſe as to know when he had enough, 
and when *tis time to give over, retreat, and 
take his Eaſe. But our Miſers never know 
when they have ſufficient, but drudge on to 
the very laſt Minute, and Dye in their Sla- 


very; and are therefgre the greater Fools. 


What therefore remains, but that we 


take other Objects of Content; that we place 
: not 


4 
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not our Happineſs in the things of this 
World, nor labour for that which is not 
Bread; that we lay not up Treaſures for our 
{elves upon Earth, but rather endeavour to 
be Rich towards God ; that we do not 
plunge our ſelves ſo deep into the World, 
and the Pleaſures of this Life, this ſhort 
Life,as to forget the days of Darkneſs which 
ſhall be many ? Above all, let us take care 
that we do not take any thing of the World 
to be the good of our Souli, much leſs ſo far 
as for the fake of any Honour, Profit or Pres 
ferment to be falſe to the infinitely dearet᷑ 
Intereſt of our _— and the Cauſe of 
God and his Church; left when we begin 
to Pride and Appland our Selves in our Wiſ- 
dom, and withal fancy that even Poſterity 
ſhall. praiſe our Saying, God in the mean 
time ſhould ſay to any of us, as he did to 
the Rich Man in our Parable, 7how Fool. 
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A Diſcourſes concerning othe Cob: 
ſideration of God ny of the 


Divine Preſence. 5 


—B — 


Plat 16. 9. 1 have ſet the Lord vue, 


before me. 


A 


and Uncorrupt in our Thoughts and Intenti- 
ons, more Spiritual and Elevated in our Af- 
ſections, and more Orderly and Regular in 
our Actions, whether in our Retirements, 
or upon the open Stage ; we ſhould demean 


N D *twere OR we Fe?) at do ſo; 


our ſelves with more care and exactneſs, both 


towards God,our Neighbour and our Selves; 
we ſhould lead our Lives with more Inno- 
cence, and /eave them with more Courage 

and Chearfulneſs than we generally do. 
The Words, as indeed the whole Pſalm 
ſeem immediate] 7 to concern the Perſon and 
the Condition of Chriſt, and to be chiefly 
intended to expreſs that ſteddy, conſtant 
and actual Conſideration which he had 2 the 
Poner 


we ſhould then certainly be more pure , 
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Power and Veratity of God, to whom he was 

not ſo intimately and myſteriouſly united, 

but that he endeavoured to be more intimate 

and familiar with him, and if poſſible, to 

place him in a nearer view, by the Arts of 

Attention and Recollection, by the moſt adtu- 

al and awaken'd Application of Mind. This, 

as we have great reaſon to think, was his 

conſtant Practice and Exerciſe all his Life 

long, but eſpecially about that Dark and 

Cloudy Period of it, when he was entring 

into the Troubles of his Paſſion; then he 

had occaſion to make uſe of all the Aids and 

Succours both of Reaſon and Grace; par- 

ticularly to renew and reinforce his Confi- 4 

derations of the Power and Veracity of God, : 

that he would not leave his Soul in Hell, 

(in the State of Separation from his Body,) 

nor ſuffer his Holy One to ſee Corruption. 

Then therefore he fer himſelf more induſtri- 

ouſly to Contemplate the Perfections of God, 

eſpecially tlioſe of his Power and Veracity; 

and from hence he drew Arguments of Con- 

ſolation for his Support, under all the Ter- 

rors and Afflictions of his great Agony, 1 

have ſet God always before me; becauſe he is at 

my Rioht Hand, I ſhell not be moved, - 
But I fhall difcourſe upon the Words with A 

greater Latitude, and in treating of them, = 
all concern my ſelf about theſe Two _ 

things, g | 


Pa Firſt, 
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Firſt, To ſhew what it is to ſet God al- 


ways before one; or how many ways we 


may be ſaid to ſet God before us. 
Secondly, To repreſent the many and 


great Advantages ariſing from each; and 


What an Excellent Art, and Spiritual Expe- 


dient it is for Holy Living, thus to fet God, 


always before us. 


Now as to the-Firſt;to ſer God always be- 


fore us, in the general to have him ever pre- 
ſent in our Thoughts and Meditations, un- 


der ſome Capacity or Conſideration or other; 


preſent to our Thoughts not by way of .E/- 
ſence only, (for that he neceſſarily is, and 
e cannot poſſibly exclude him thence, ) but 
alſo by way of Object, when we attend to 
him, and reflect upon him under ſome Qua- 


I lification or other, either abſolute, or in fe- 
lation to us: And in this there is great va- 


riety, even as much as there is in the ſeveral 
Attributes and Perfections of God; bur I 
ſhall conſider only thoſe that influence our 
Practice, and ſerve to the Direction of our 
Manners. Now in Relation to this, there 
are Three very excellent ways of ſetting 
God before us, as the Supreem Good, as a 

Pattern, and as an Obſerver. _ _ 
.\ | Firſt, We may ſet God before us as the 
Supream Good; this we do when we Con- 
template the natural and abſolute Perfection 
of his Eſſence, that univerſal Plenitude of his, 
bY Wnere- 


4 
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whereby he contains all that is Good, Love- 
| . Excellent, all things that are requi- 
ite to the compleating of a moſt Perfect and 
Sovereign Being, that may bè infinitely and 
J unchangeably Happy in himſelf, and where- 
by he may become apt to be the greateſt” 
Good to his Creatures, the true end of Man, 
the Object of his Happineſs, and the laſt 
Centre of all his Deſires: This is to ſet God 
before us as the Supream Gd. 
Secondly, We may ſet God before us as a 
Pattern; this we do when we Contemplate 
the Moral Nature of God, thoſe imitable 
PerfeQtions of his, which anſwer to thoſe 
Vertues and good Diſpoſitions of Mind 
which he requires from us, and which he con- 
tributes alſo to work in us by the Graces of 
his Spirit: Such are that univerſal Sanity - 
and Holineſs of his Nature and Will, where: 
by all his Actions become Pure and Right, 
whereby the Lord i Righteous in all his Ways, 
and Holy in all bis Works, Pal. 145. 17. His 
Goodneſs, wherein are comprehended all the 
Heights and Depths, and the whole Length 
and Breadth of the Love, the Kindneſs, the 
Mercy, the Grace, the Benignity and Bounty 
of God, that infinite diffuſiveneſs of his Na- 
ture, whereby he is as it were catried out of, 
and beyond himſelf, ro Communicate the 
good that is in him to his Creatures, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Proportions and Capa- 
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cities. His Juſtice, whereby he deals up- 
rightly - and equally with all bis Creatures, 
and renders to every one his own, accord. 
ing to their Works, Good or Bad, with. 
out any Partiality or Reſpe& of Perſons. 
His Trat h, whereby all his Revelations are 
exactly correſpondent and conformable. Firſt, 
to his own Mind, and then to the Nature 
of the things themſelves, ſo that he can nei» 
ther be deceived, nor deceive. His Faith - 
folneſs, whereby he moſt aſſuredly performs 
Whatever he has Promiſed or Threatned ; 
but more eſpecially is his Faithfulneſs re- 
marked in Scripture, for the Performance 
of his Promiſes, there being a Right acquired 

from theſe by the Perſons to whom they are 
made, which is not in Threatnings; and ac- 
cordingly *rwould be a greater breach of 
Fidelity, to deny the one, than not to exe- 
cute the other. And therefore the Scripture 
commending the Faithfulneſs of God, re- 
ſtrains it chiefly to his Promiſe; according 
to that of the Author to the Hebrews, He i 
Faithful that Promiſed, Heb. 10. 23. Laſtly, 
when we Contemplate his Sincerity, whic 
conſiſts in his candid, open and ingenuous 
dealing with the Sons of Men, in that he 
never thinks nor deſigns any thing contra 
to what be Reveals, either by Word or Dee 
in oppaſition to all Tricks, Juglings, Double- 

dealings, Hgpacrify and the like, Ties 


* 
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Theſe are thoſe Vertues and Perfections 
which conſtitute the Mora Nature of God, 
and when we propoſe theſe duly and fin- 
cerely to our Meditation, as they are Excel- 
leacies in the Divine Nature, we may be 
then ſaid to ſet God before us as a Patrers'; 
I ſay as they are Excellencies in the Divine 
Nature, otherwiſe the formality of the thing 
will be changed: For if, for Inftance, I con- 
ſider the Juſtice of God, not as tis a Moral 
Excellence in him, but only as an Inſtrument 
of Evil to my ſelf; I do not then ſet God be- 

fore me as a Pattern, but as an Avenger. 

The Third and Laſt way of fetting God 
before us, is as an Obſerver ; when we conſider 
him as a Being Eſſentially preſent in all Places, 
and with all Creatures, who all live, move and 
have their Being in him, and beyond all Places 
and Creatures too, in thoſe infinite Spaces 
where he can erect new Worlds, but where 
as yet there is nothing beſides himſelf. I 

{hall not here enter into a nice * (5raom 
concerning the Omnipreſence of God, being 
willing rather to Suppoſe than Diſpute it. 
But however, leſt this way of ſetting God 
before us, ſhould be thought Imaginary and 
Precarious, give me leave by the way, on- 
ly to. remark, that *tis every whit as reaſon- 
able to think the Efſence of God to be every - 
where, as to be always, and that Immenſity is 
as rational as Eternity: That Great and Stu- 
| P 4 pendous 
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pendous Being, who is allowed to reach 
through all Times, may as, well be allowed 
to reach through all Places; nay much ra- 
ther, ſince it ſeems to be a lefs Perfection 
to be every where, than to be always. For 
to be always in Duration, is ſuch an intrin- 
Aical Denomination, as ſprings from the 
-greateſt of all God's natural PerfeCtions ; for 
it ariſes from the neceſfity of his Exiſtence, 
| whereby he cannot but be, which is the 
higheſt degree of Being, as being directly 
oppoſite to not Being, and conſequently of 
Perfection. But now to be every where, 
[fFeems rather an etrinſical Denomination re- 
lating to ſome what without, and ſuch as is 
not directly contrary to not Being, but only 
to limited Being. And if we aſcribe the 
Greater to God, why ſhould there be any 


Controverſie about the Leſs? Taking there- 


fore the Suppoſition for granted, we - may 


well conſider God as a Being every where 


Eſſentially preſent, and conſequently as an 
All- ſering and All- Knowing Being, to whom 
all Hearts are open, and all Deſires known, 

and from whom no Secrets are hid; and not 
only as an idle Obſerver, but as one that 


takes ſuch ſtrict Notice and Cognizance of 
what he ſees and knows, as to treaſtire and 


ſeal it up againſt the Day of Retribution, 


and to Puniſh or Reward us accordingly. 


Theſe I take to be the ſeveral ways of ſet- 
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ting God before us, ſo as to reap any Spiri- 
tual advantage from it: I come now in the 
Secorid place to repreſent the many and 
great advantages ariſing from each, and 
what an excellent Art and Spiritual Exf 
dient it is for Holy Living, thus to ſer God 
always before us; and truly the advantages 
are very great; for as the Habitual Know: 
ledge of God, and the Belief of his Exiſtence, 
are the firſt and general Foundations of all 
Religion, according to that of the Apoſtle, 
He — cometh to God, muſt believe that he . 
and that he is 4 Rewarder of them that dili is! 
dy ſeek him, Heb. 11. 6-'So the actual Cons 
ſideration of him under theſe Capacities, is 
highly conducive to the Promotion and Ac- 
ror ng of all Holineſs and Vertue. 
For Firſt, to begin with thoſe advantages 
that naturally ſpring from the Confiderati- 
on of God as the Supream Good, what can 
be more excellent than the Love of God ? 
Tis the higheſt- Elevation of a Creature, 
and withal the moſt pregnant and compre. 
henſive of all the Virtuous Diſpoſitions he 
is capable of: Tis like the Flower or Bloſ- 
ſom of a Plant, which contains all in it, and 
therefore our Saviour calls it the Firſt and 
the Great 'Commandment, Matt. 22. 38. But 
now what'more effeRuRl means can there be 


next to the Grace of him who is Eſſential 
Loves and who, as the HP tells us, 14 
| F e 
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the Love of God abroad in our Hearts, Roms, 
5. 5. I fay, what more effectual means can 
there be to kindle, increaſe, and keep alive 
in us this Heavenly and Divine Fire, than to 
{ct God always before us as the Supream 
Good? Can a Man conſider any thing barely 
as Geod, and not love it, when love it ſelf is 
nothing elſe but an Inclination of the Soul 
to Good ; he may indeed not proceed to 
chuſe it, becanſe it may come into compe- 
tition with a greater, which when it does, 
not the good, but the abſence of it is to be 
Choſen, as being the leſſer Evil; but yet 
notwithſtanding, he muſt ſtill love it with 
a Natural Love, as long as he conſiders it as 
in any degree good. Much leſs then can a 
- Man refuſe to love God, when he conliders 
him not only as Good, but as the Sapream 
Good. For here, beſides that natural incli- 
nation which neceſſarily follows upon the 
appearance of Good as Good, there is this 
peculiar to be conſidered, that there is no 
room for Competition with a greater Good, 
and accordingly that Natural Love and In- 
clination which is due to God as Good, muſt 
needs paſs into act and effectual Choice, up- 
on the conſideration of his being the Supream 


| Good. The laſt degree of Love or Iaclina- 


tion muſt needs be actual and effeQual, when 
it has nothing to out-weigh it, as the leaſt 
Weight weighs down the Scale where there 

I RN is 
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s no contrary weight to counterballance and 
over rule it. He therefore that ſets God al- 
ways before him as the ſupream Good, and 
never thinks of him but under that Notion, 
muſt neceſſarily and effectually love him, as 
he that looks upon Sin as the greateſt of all 
Evils, muſt neceſſarily and effectually hate 
it For the Beauties of God are infinitely 
Charming and Attractive in themſelves, and 
there wants nothing but our ſerious and due 
Attention to make them become ſo to us; 
and the more we apply our Attention to 
them, the more we ſhall be in love with 
them. What is it that makes the Seraphim 1 
burn and flame above the reſt of the Ange- 
lical Orders, but becauſe they ſee more of 
the Firſt and Supream Beauty ? Now as 
Love depends upon Viſon in the other Lite, 
ſo does it upon Contemplation in this, and con- 
ſequently, he that conſiders the infinite per- 
fection of God moſt, muſt neceſſarily love 
him moſt. Contemplation is the moſt pro- 
per and genuine incentive of Love where- 
ever the Object is truly deſervipg of it, as diſ- 
covering to us the reaſons why it ought to 
be loved : I ſay, where the Object is truly 
deſerving of our Love; for otherwiſe it 
will ſerve only to diſcover its Vanity, and 
ſo leſſen its amiableneſs; which is the reaſon. 
that the beſt way to cure our Love to the 
World, is thoroughly to conſider it. = 
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caſe the Object be a true and real Good, and 
ſuch as will abide the Teſt of Meditation, 
and endure to be weighed and handled on 


both ſides, the proper way to beget and in- 


creaſe our Love toward ſuch an Ohject as this, 


I ſtudiouſly to Contemplate it; and then the 
Light that is in our tn be- 


Fran n our Will wad Aten 
us, that the way to love any thing that js 


truly ood, and will bear a near inſpection, 


is to look much upon it, and conſider ix 
thoroughly, fince even the moſt indifferent 
Objects by long ſtay and dwelling upon 


them, do by degrees ſo gain upon our Af- 


fections, that we may come at {aſt to have a 


kind of a fancy and a kindneſs for them; 


and many have gazed and ſtared upon an 


ordinary Face ſo long, till they have enter- 
tained a more than ordinary Paſſion. And 


if the meaneſt Beauty of the Creature by 


frequent and familiar interviews, becomes at 
length ſo Lovely and Charming, how much 


more ſhall the continual Meditation upon 
the Beauty of the Creator, kindle in us a 
Love towards him, and a Delight in him! 


he longer certainly we fit thus under his 
Shadow, the- more we ſhall delight to do fo, 


and his Fruit will be the more ſweet to our 


Taſte, Cant. 2. 3. And if the geperal Con- 
. fideration of God has ſuch influence upon 
r , OSS I AE >} TY” SS our 
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our Love of him, how much ſtronger Will 


that Influence be, when we ſet him before X 


us under the Notion and Capacity of the Su · 
pream Good! And therefore when the Pſal- 
miſt in a deep Contemplation of the Beauties 


ol Chriſt, had proceeded {o far as to con- 


clude him fairer than the Children of Men; 
as if wounded to the Heart with the Rays 


of his Divine Beauty, he preſently adds; 


Thy. Arrows are very ar, Pſal. 45. 


They are indeed Lord Jeſus, they are. ve- | 


ry Sharp and Keen, like the Sword that p 
ceeds out of thy Mouth; and how is it 


that we can reſiſt the Power of thy Sove- | 
' reign Beauty ! Thou woundeſt the Seraphins 


and Cherubim, and all the Orders of Angels 
with the Arrows of thy Love, and they 
burn at the Rays of thy Divine Light and 
Glory: Whom have zhey in Heaven but thee, 
and what is there on Earth. that they deſire 


in compariſon, of thee? But we who are 
every day vanquiſhed and led in triumph by 


8 Meaner Beauties, ſtand yet proof againſt 
thy Diviner Charms, and ſeel none of the 
impreſſions of thy Love. But *tis our Blind- 


nels that is our Defence, and our unattenti- 


on is the Shield that repels thy Darts: We 
do not Contemplate thee as thy Angels do, 


nor as we our elves do the Beauties of this 


Senſible World. O do thou then open and 


| fir our Eyes upon thee, 4d they will ſoon: - 


receive 


k 
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al to ſupport his Mind under ſuch a Convi- 
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receive in thy Divine Rays; engage but our 
Minds to Contemplate thee, and then we 
ſhall not chuſe but Love thee. 

Nor is this the only advantage of ſetting 
God before us as the Supream Good ; for as 
this is a conſideration of excellent uſe to ex- 
cite and quicken in us the Love of God, fo 
does it alſo Secondly, contribute both to con- 
vince us of the World's Vanity, and to ſup- 
port us under that Conviction. He that is 
not ſenſible of the vanity of Created Good, 
had need. preſent God ro his Thoughts as 
the Supream Good, that he may have a right 
fenſe and apprehenſion of it; and he that , 
had need Meditate upon God under the 
fame Notion, that he may have wherewith- 


CTition; and this way of ſetting God before 
us, is a very effectual means to do both. The 
Vanity of the Creature never appears with 
that advantage of clearnefs and conviction, 
as when' we Contemplate the Fullneſs and 
Excellency of the Creator, which preſently 
weakens and puts out all the Luſter of the 
World, as the Sun does that of a Candle, 
meerly by on ſbining it. And when a Mar 
by the help of this Contemplation is arrived 
to this ſenſe and conviction, the ſame will 

alſo ſerve to ſupport him under it. Tis ſup- 

poſed here, that the Man will then ftand 
in great need of ſome Support or other, 0 

3 ä . that 
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that very juftly ; for the Soul of Man be- 
ing not her own End and Good, muſt needs 
rely on marry ithout for her Happineſs, 
and as long as {he thinks that this may be 
found among the Creatures, ſhe is pretty 
well fatisfied and at eaſe. But no ſooner is 
ſhe awakened out of this pleaſing Dream, 
into a Conviction of the World's Vanity, 
bdut ſhe has loft her hold, has nothing to en- 
joy, nothing to reſt upon; and what a bar- 
ren diſconſolate tion mult ſhe be then 
in, unleſs ſhe has ſome other Refuge to re- 
treat to for her Support ? And what other 
Support can there or zeed there be, but the 
Conſideration of the Divine Fullneſs and 
Greatneſs, which will make abundant Sup» 
ply for all the Deficiency that is in the Crea- 
ture, were it infinitely more vain than it is, 
and® relieve that Conviction which it has 
occaſioned, © UII PCN! US 
But Thirdly, This is alfo a general Re- 
medy againſt all other Trouble and Sadneſs, 
as well as againſt that which ariſes from the 
Conviction of the World's Vanity; the beſt. 
 Confolation of an Afflicted Mind, is to think 
upon God; this will chear and refreſh the 
Soul, when Rational Diſcourſes and Wife 
Sentences are applied in vain ; for if your 
Sorrow proceed from Fear, what more pro- 
per relief than to Meditate upon the Power 
of God, who is able to deliver us from Sh 
"OR. | Worit 
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worſt of Evils-? If from Love or Delire; 
what better allay can be found than to Con- 
template the Perfection of God, who is able 
to ate our moſt Craving Appetites ? If 
from Diſtruſt or Deſpair, what can we do 
better than Meditate upon the Godneſs and 
1 of God, Who loves whatevet 

e has made, knows our frame, and conſi- 
ders that we are but Duſt? If — the con- 
ſideration of the ill ſtate of Mankind, either 


as to Sin or Miſery, how can we ſatisſie our 


ſelves better than 57 Meditating upon the 
excellent Order and Conduct of the 185 
dence of God, who Governs the World in 
way becoming, his Infinite Perfections, 7 
Aiſpoſes all things ſweetly 2 And ſo in the 
like manner in all other inſtances, whatever 
be the occaſion of our Trouble and Sadneſs, 
| no Conſolation like Meditating upon God, 
and ſetting him before us: It is fo if we think 
upon him at large, but more eſpecially if we 
Contemplate him as the Spream Good, This 
is a more immediate and direct remedy 
againſt all Sorrow; for Good is directly eon- 
traty to Evil; and the ſenſe of Good will 
counterpoiſe the ſenſe of Evil, if it be an 


equal Good; and if it be a greater, it will 
overcome and ſwallow it up, nay. and leave 
ſome degrees of pure Happineſs behind, ſo 
that the Man ſhall rather enjey than ſuffer. 
But now *tis impoſſible for a Man to I 


* 
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ſent God to his Thoughts as the Supream 
Good, as his proper End and Happineſs, 
without a ſtrong Senſe of his Goodneſs aud 
Perfection; he muſt in a great meaſure taſte 
and feel that Good which he Contemplates, 
and even this Obſcurer Viſion of God is in 
ſome degree Bearifick, And what grief or 
ſadneſs of Mind then is there which this 


ſtrong Senſe and Taſte of God will not over- 


come, and which will not be quite diffolved, 
ſwallowed up and loſt in the Contemplati- 
on of the Supream good? Upon which Con- 
ſiderations, well might the Pſalmiſt ſay, P/ad. 
77. 3. When I am in Heavineſs, I will think, 
upon God, He might have thought upon his 
Royal Greatneſs, and the Pomp and Mag- 
nificence of his Court, or upon his Riches, 
or upon his Friends, or upon his Victories 
and Triumphs; or if none of thoſe would 
do, he might have taken his Harp into his 
Hand, and have driven away the Evil Spi- 
rit of Melancholy by Muſick from himſelt, as 
he did before from Saal: But he had a ber- 
ter expedient than all this, When I am in 
Heavineſs I will think upon God. 
Nor is this all; for ſhould we not alſo up- 
on the ſtrength of this Conſideration; de- 
ſpiſe and diſreliſh all thoſe vain Pleaſures 
which betray us into Sin ? Should we got be 
above the Temptations of either Honour, 
Pleaſure or Prebt.? Should we not be ſecure 
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from that Fooliſ Exchange which thoſe that 
paſs for the Wiſeſt among us frequently 
make, I mean that of gaining the World, and 

loſing one's own Soul? Laſtly, ſhould we 
not endeavour by all Means poffible to qua- 
lify our ſelves for the bleſſed Enjoyment of 


this Supream Good, and in order to that, to 
cicanſe our ſelves from all Eilthineſs both of 


Fleſn and Spirit, and to Puriſie our ſelves as 
he is Pure Ves, we ſhould ; the Love of 
God would eaſily conſtrain us to all this, and 


the ſerious application of our Minds to the 
Infinity of the Divine Perfection, would as 
eaſily conſtrain us to the Love of God. 

And ſo much for the advantages of ſet 


ting God always before us as the Sapream 


Good; let us now conſider in the Second 
Place how we may be advantaged by ſetting 
him before us as a Pattern. We all know 
and feel the great force and power of Exam- 


x -ple, and how naturally diſpoſed Men are to 


Imitation, and that we are much the better 
or the worſe for thoſe with whom we Con- 
verſe: And there is this great difference be- 
tween Example and a Raule, that a Rule on- 
ly directs, but Example does alfo incline ; a 
Rule inſtructs the Judgment, bur Example 
moves and reconciles the Affections; the for- 
mer ſhews us the right Point to which we 
are to ſteer, but the latter ſupplies us alſo 
with-Wind and Sail; And there is _ 
n on 
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ſon to doubt, but that the Example of God 
would be as prevailing with us, as any 
other, and much more, (as being of infinite. 
ly greater Authority,) if we did but equal- 
ly propoſe him to our imitation, and ſet him 
before us as a Pattern. Can then a Man con- 
ſider the Univerſal Sanctity of the Divine 
Nature, and not find himſelf ſtrongly inclin- 
ed to work over anew the defaced Image of 
his Creator, and to be Holy as he is Holy? 
St. John aſſigns this for a Reaſon why we 
ſhall be like God hereafter, becauſe we ſhall 
fee him as he is; We ſball be lik: him, ſays 
he, for we ſhall ſee him 4s he s. And if the 
clear and open Viſion of God will ſo far aſ- 
ſimilate us, as to make us perfectly conforma- 
ble to him, certainly the Contemplation of 
his Moral PerfeQtions, though through a 
Glaſs darkly, muſt needs inſpire us with 
Deſires and Endeavours to be like him. Is 
it then poſſible for a Man ſeriouſly and con- 
ſtantly ro contemplate the Infinite Love, 
Bounty and Goodneſs of God, and either be 
ungrateful ro him, or uncharitable to his 
Neighbour, to be ſelfiſh and ſtrait- laced, nig- 
gal and covetous, reſerved and uncom- 


municative ? Much leſs can he be Envious 
and Spiteful, Cruel and Unmerciful, and de- 
light in Barbarity and doing Miſchief; it 
would be a Miracle if he ſhould, The Pſal- 
miſt thought it fo, and therefore ſays he, 


4 


Q. 2 Ffal. 
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Pſalm 52. 1. Why wr #4 thou thy ſelf thou 

Tyrant, that thou canſt do Miſchief, whereas 
the Goodneſs of God endureth yet daily? He 
thought it ſtrange that any Man ſhould va- 
lue himſelf for being able to do Miſchief, 
when God thought it his Glory to do Good : 
He might have reproved his Folly and 
Wickedneſs from the very nature of the 
thing, by laying open the great unreaſona- 
bleneſs of it, but he choſe rather to convince 
him of the ſtrangeneſs and abſurdity of ſuch 
a temper, from the Conſideration of the 
Divine Goodneſs. 

Which before I leave, I ſhall mention 
one more very excellent advantage which it 
has in the Practice of Religion, in that it is 
apt to remove from us all ſervile fear, and 
to inſpirit us with a generous and ingenu- 
ous Principle of ſerving God. For all Sla- 
viſh and Superſtitious Fears of God proceed 
from a wrong Notion of him ; we Fear him, 
and are Jealous of him, becauſe we miſap- 

rehend him; and we miſapprehend him, 
. we do not ſufficiently contemplate 
him. The way therefore to be afraid of him 
teſs,is to be more Converſant, and better ac- 
quainted with him, When the Diſciples ſaw 
Jeſus walking upon the Sea, and knew not 
who it was, they were ſcared with the Ap- 
arance ; and therefore our, Lord to take 
off their Fear, only made himſelf better 
hee: | known 
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known to them, It IJ, ſays he, be not 
afraid. *T was enough to diſmiſs their Fears 
to let them know who he was. Nor need 
we at any time any other Remedy againſt 
ſervile Apprehenſions, and diſingenuous 
Fears of God, than barely to contemplate 
the Goodneſs and Benignity of his Nature, 
expreſſed in thoſe two Emphatical Deſeripti- 
ons given of him in Scripture, God is Love, 
and God is Light. 

And thus 'twere eaſie to give inſtances 
throughout all the other Moral Perfections 
of God ; but I ſhall inſiſt only upon on 
more, as being more particularly fit and uſe- 
ful to be conſidered in the Age we now live 
in. Can then a Man duly contemplate the 

Truth and Sincerity of God, how candid, 
open and ingenuous he is in his dealings with 
the Sons of Men, and how far remeved from 
all Tricks, Juggles and Deceits, and that 

can no more deceive, than he can be de- 
ceived ? Can a Man I ſay conſider this, con- 
ſider it well, and be a Fhpecrite? And that 
not only in an inſtance or two, but in a long 
{cries of Action; not only for a few Hours 
or Days, but for a — of ſeveral Years ; 
not only in the common concerns of Life, 
but in the moſt ſacred of all things, and 
where we owe the greateſt Plainneſs and 
Sincerity both to God and Man, Religion # 
Is Charity it ſelf able to believe that ſuch a 


Q 3 ___ Myſtert- 
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My ſterious Intricate Sinner as this, has made 


the Sincerity and Truth of God any part of 
his Meditations ? No, I fear if the truth 
were known, ſuch a one would be too much 
concerned in that Charge, wherewith the 
Plalmiſt taxes the Proud Man, that God « 
nat in all his Thoughts, Pſal. 10. that he does 
not think of him at all, or elſe that he has 
a wrong Notion of him, and takes him to 
be altogether ſuch a one as himſelf : But let 
ſuch a. one know, that God will reprove 
him, and ſet before him the things which 
he has done; for God does not only give us 
a Pattern of Truth and Sincerity, but does 
alſo ſtrictly obſerve whether we follow it or 
no: Which leads me to conſider in the laſt 
place, the advantage of ſetting God always 

before us as an Ob/erver. | 
?Tis moſt certain whether we will conſi- 
der it or no, that God is every where Efſen- 
tially and Subſtantially Preſent, and that as 
there is no Place that izc/ades him, fo there 
is none that exc/ades him; a notion of God ſo 
very natural, that even the Jews,as Groſs and 
Unmetaphyſical as they were, could not but 
embrace it. Which was the occaſion of 
that Cuſtom of theirs in their. Sacrifices, 
(taken notice of by Dr. Oatram 
De Sacripers: out of Maimoniaes,) of waving 
Shag the Vid im towards the Six Parts 
ok the World, upwards and 
| | dow n- 
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downwards, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, 
whereby to expreſs the Conſecration of tlie 
Sacrifice to God as every where Preſent, and 
poſſeſſing all Places. zue e 

*Tis alſo moſt certain, whether we will 
conſider it or no, that God ſees and knows 
all things, and that (as the Author to the 
Hebrews expreſſes it, Heb. 4. 13.) there is 
no Creature that is not manifeſt in his 
Sight, and that all things are naked and 


open to the Eyes of hin with whom we - 


have to do. This we have moſt magnifi - 
cently deſcribed by the Pſalmiſt in the 139 
Pſalm, O Lord thou haſt ſearched me out, and 
known me; thou knoweit my down ſitting and 
mine up-rifizg, thou underſtaudeſt my Thoaghts 
long before. Thos art about my Path, and 
about my Bed, and ſpieſt all my ways : For 40 
there is not a word in my Tongue, but thou O 
Lord knoweſt altogether. And again, whither 
ſhall I go then fram thy Spirit, or whither ſhall 
1 go then from thy Preſence e If I climb a9 into 
Heaven, thou art there, if 1 7 down to Hell 
thou art there alſo. If I take the Wings of the 
Morning, and remain in the attermoſt parts of 
the Sea, even there alſo ſhall thy Hand lead me, 
and thy right Hand ſball hold me. If I ſay per- 
adventùre the Darkneſs ſhall cover me, then 
ſball my Night be turned into Day. Tea, the 
Darkneſs is no Darkneſs with thee, but the 
| Q 4 Night 
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Night i as clear as the Day, the Darkneſs and 
Light to thee are both alike. 
Why now this we all know, and if 
formally put to the Queſtion, ſhall be ready 
to conſeſs it; for I am willing to ſuppoſe, 
that there are ſcarce any that are either Ig- 
norant, or Impudent enough to ſay with the 
Atheiſtical Perſon in Job, How does God know, 
can he judge through the dark Cloud? Thick 
Clouds are 4 Covering to bim that he ſees not, 
and be watketh in the Circuit of Heaven, Fob 
22. 13, No, we know the contrary well 
enough, that God is preſent every where, and 
ſees and knows every thing, but the Miſery 
of it is, we don't conſider it; and *tis for 
want of actually thinking upon what we ha- 
bitually know that the World is ruined. 
*Tis this that makes ſo great a difference be- 
tween the Behaviour and Converſation of 
one Man and another. All believe Omni- 
preſence and Omniſcience to be PerfeQtions 
belonging to the Infiniteneſs of the Divine 
Eſſence ; but one maintains actual Thoughts 
and Recollections of this, and another does 
not; one has it lying dormant in him, as a 
general Notion or Theory, which he can 
talk and diſcourſe of now and then when oc- 
caſion is offered, and the other has it always 
actually preſent beſore him in its full Light 
and Conyittion. W hence it comes to paſs. 
that though both agree in the general 1 
| Nt * 
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of the Article, yet becauſe one attends to it, 
and the other does not, the way of their 
Converſation is altogether different, and one 
lives as an Angel, and the other as a Devil. 

For indeed were this one Conſideration 
ſufficiently heeded and attended to, it were 
enough of it ſelf to regulate the conduct of 
Mens Actions, and to reduce the whole 
World into a truer order and exactneſs of Li- 
ving. There are indeed many excellent Me- 
thods of obtaining Vertuous and Religious 
Diſpolitions of Mind, and of Improvement 
in them, but none that I can think of ſo ad- 
vantagious as this: That which comes near- 
eſt to it, is the Meditation of Death ; but in- 
deed this comes too near to be reckoned as 
another, it being rather a further inſtance 
and improvement of the ſame. For the Me- 
ditation of Death is only ſo far influential 
upon our Lives, as *tis a nearer and ſtricter 
way of conſidering the Divine Preſence, be- 
fore which we ſhall be more immediately 
preſented by Death. So that the Medita- 
tion of Death, (as far as it has any influ- 
ence upon good Living,) is comprehended 
under the Conſideration of the Divine Pre- 
ſence, as a Particular under a General ; as 
indeed whatever is good in any other me- 
thod of Holy Living, is after a manner 
Comprehended in this, which of all others 
is the moſt Comprehenſive and Compendi- 

| cous. 
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ous. Which was the ground of that Admo- 
nition of God to Abraham, I aw the Almighty 
God, walk before me, and be thou Perfect: 
Gen. 17. Where he ſuppoſes ſuch a Con- 
nexion between the conſtant Attention to 
the Divine Preſence and Perfection, that to 
attain the latter, a Man need only practice 
the former. God in giving Abraham this Di- 
rection for a Holy and a Perfect Life, gave 
him 4; for this ſingle Exerciſe of Meditae 

ting upon the Preſence of God, will either 
incline a Man both to the Deſire and to the 
Practice of all other Spiritual methods and 
helps of Holy Living; or elſe it will ſupply 
the room of them. So that if a Man who 
deſires to advance in Spiritual Life, ſhould 
happen to forget any of the other methods 
of the Spirit, let him only remember this 
one, and duly uſe and exerciſe it, and he 
ſhall either by this bring the reſt to his Mind, 
or find no neceſſity of ſo doing. This there- 
fore may well be reckoned as the Head and 
Chief of all Spiritual Exerciſes ; for indeed 
this one Exerciſe draws ſuch a train of ad- 


vantages after it, as by the aſſiſtance of Di- 


vine Grace will be ſufficient to perfect the 
Man of God, and compleat the Chriſtian. 
- But to be a little more diſtinct, the advan- 
tagiouſneſs of this Practice may appear in a 
double reſpect. n. 


. Firſt, 
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Firſt, As it is a general Counter-cham 
, 

Secondly, As it is a general Incitement to 
all that is good. Ke 
Firlt, It i 4 general Counter-charm againſt 
al; Sin; for as Sin in its formality is an Aver - 
ſion from God, ſo the cauſe of all Sin does 
at laſt reſolve into Forgetfulneſs of him, and 
a Non · conſideration of his Preſence and In- 
ſpection: There is an Averſion from him iu 
our Underſtandings, before there is any in 
our Wills, and the latter is the effect of the 
former. The Scripture repreſents Cain as 
going out from the Preſence of Gad, Gen. 4. 16. 
after he had ſinned ; hut tis as true alſo that 
he went out befare ; for had he not firſt caſt 
off the thoughts of God's Preſence, 'tis im- 
poſſible that he ſhould have ſinned. And 
the ſame may truly be ſaid of all other Sin- 
ners, they firſt depart from God in their 
Thoughts, and then in their Actions: Firſt 
forget his Preſence, and then their owa Duty; 
For can we conceive any Man ſo ſtupid and 
hardy as to commit Sin, when at the ſame 
time he actually reflects upon a Being of In-: 
finite Holineſs, Power and Juſtice, looking 
upon him, and upon what he does? Could 
we fuppale God to appear viſibly to us when 
we were in Priyate, this we muſt needs 
grant would ſtrike us with Serious and Re-: 
yerent Apprehenſions, and that we * 

| an 
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and in ewe, and not Sin, though in the very 
heat and full Career of a Temptation. And 
why ſhould not God's ſeeing us, have the 
ſame Influence upon us, as Oar ſeeing God? 
Without queſtion it would, and a great deal 
more, if we had but the ſame lively ſenſe of 
it, and were equally awake and attentive to 
it; for we ſee that infinitely leſs than this 
will reſtrain us from Sin; the Eye of. the 
World, nay of one ſingle Perſon, though an 
Inferior, though a Slave, though a Fool, 
though a Child : Nay, even the very Eye of 
the San, which very often puts the Sinner 
out of Countenance, and makes him defer 
his Folly till the Shades of Night. And ſhall 
not the Preſence of the Great God be as pre- 
valent with us as any of theſe, eſpecially 
conſidering that no Creature can be ſo in- 
wardly preſent with us as the Creator is, 
and that no Obſervation is of ſuch Impor- 
tance and Conſequence as his ? Shall not 
then his Preſence and Inſpection be as a Pre- 
ſervative againſt Sin, as the Preſence of a 
Man? Without doubt it would, and infi- 
nitely more, did we but equally conſider it; 
it would then ſecure us not only from Sin, 
but even from Temptation too, and keep us 
out of Danger as well as in Innocence. For 
how can he be tempted to Sin, who dwells 
always in the Preſence of his Creator and 
Judge? Why are the Angels and the _ 

4 | 0 
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of Juſt Men made Perfect, ſecure from the 
danger of Sinning, but only becauſe they are 
always in the open Preſence of God, and 
dwell in the Light of his Countenance ? 
This is their great Preſervative above, and 
the ſame if well attended to, would be a 
Preſervative to us below. The Perſeverance 
of the Angels in Heaven is owing to their 
always beholding the Preſence of God there; 
and if we could do the ſame here in propor- 
tion, that is, if our Contemplation were but 
as actual, ſteddy, and uninterrupted as their 
Viſion, we ſhould be as Confirmed and Eſta- 
bliſhed as they. In ſhort, notwithſtanding 
the great Corruption of our Nature, and our 
Proneneſs to Evil, we need no other Guard, 
either againſt Sin, or againſt Temptation, 
than theſe Three Words well conſidered, 
God i Preſent. 

But there is One particular Sin to which 
this Conſideration is utterly irreconcilable, 
and againſt which it is a peculiar Antidote, 
and that is the Sin of Hypocriſy ; this is a Sin 
which of all others proceeds moſt upon the 
 Suppoſition of God's not being privy to our 
Thoughts and Intentions, and his not ha- 
ving a thorough Comprehenſive Knowledge 
of all things: As the Fool ſays in his Heart 
there is no God, ſo the Hypocrite ſays in 
his Heart, that if there be, yet he is no Ob- 
ſerver, as being neither On nor 

mni- 
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- Omniſcient : Which Attributes of God who- 


ever ſeriouſly Contemplates, muſt needs 
have his Antidote againſt this Vice. For to 
what purpoſe ſhould a Man play the Fhpo- 
trite before him, who can diſcern the Fraud 
and Rottenneſs of the Proud Phariſee under 
his broad Phylactery, and the ravenous Co- 
vetouſneſs of the Preciſe Sectary under his 
long Prajer ? No, as the Hypocrite takes 
care to avoid open Immoralities, becauſe 
they are viſible to the Eye of the World ; 
fo, had he a due Senſe of the Divine Preſence. 
and Obſervation, he would be every whit 
as careful to be without all iaward Impuri- 
ties, becauſe they are viſible ro the Eye of 
God. Bur, 

| Secondly, This Practice t alſo à general In- 
ritement to all that s good: As the Suppoſiti- 
on of God's Omnipreſence and Omniſcience 
is the Foundation of all Religion; (for to 
what purpoſe ſhould we make Religious 
Addreſſes to a Being that. is either afar off, 
or unconſcious of our Behaviour towards 
him, ) ſo the conſtant and actual Impreſſion 
of it, would greatly promote the Practice 
of all Religion, Wall fore me, and be thou 
Perfect: How can he be Perfect that docs 
not walk with and before God, and how can 

he be otherwiſe that does? The actual 
Thoughts of rhe preſence of God is the very 
Life and Spirit of all Religion, without 
which, 
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which, we ſhould be quickly weary of Well. 
doing, and with which, we ſhall be fo far 
from flagging in our Duty, that we ſhall be 
always endeavouring to do better and better, 
that ſo we may the more approve our Selves 
and our Actions to our All-preſent and All- 
ſeeing Judge. This was the Principle into 
which David reſolved all the Perfection and 
Integrity of his Obedience, that he acted as 
in the Sight and Preſence of his Judge. I 
have kept thy Commandments and Teſtimonies, 
for all my Ways are before thee, Pſalm 119. 
And no doubt if we acted by the fame Prin- 
ciple, we ſhould live with the ſame exact- 
nefs ; if we lived under a conſtant ſenſe of 
the Preſence of God as he did, we ſhould al- 
ſo with him have reſpect to all his Com- 
mandments. When the Glorious Preſence 
of God appeared to the Vraelites upon Mount 
Sinai, we find that they were ſo ſenſibly af- 
fected with that terrible Sight, as to take up 
earneft Reſolutions of Obedience: for all 
the People anſwered Moſes, reporting the 
Words of God to them with one Voice, and 
ſaid, Al the Words which the Lord hath ſaid 
will we do. And as long as this Preſence of 
God continued, we don't find but that they 
were very Orderly and Obedient, and con- 
tained themſelves within thoſe Boundaries 
which Moſes by Divine Order had ſet about 
the Mount: And there is no queſtion to be 

: made, 
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made, but that if they could ſtill have main- 
tained a freſh and lively Idea of this great 
Preſence in their Minds, they would alſo 
have retained the ſame obedient Temper of 
Spirit, and would have contained them 
ſelves within all other Bounds of God's ſet- 
ting, as well as thoſe of Mount Sinai; their 
Heart would have been whole with him,and 
they would have continued ſtedfaſt in his 
Covenant. We may therefore, and with- 
out Cenſure conclude, that thoſe who take 
liberty to break through the Bounds which 
God has ſet, by tranſgreſſing thoſe excellent 
Laws which he has given for the good Or- 
der and happy- Being of Mankiad, are not 
duly ſenſible of the Divine Preſence and Ob- 
ſervation: They may know it indeed Habi- 
tually as a meer Point of Speculation, but 
they do not actually weigh and conſider it, 
= have reaſon to ſay in the Words of the 
Patriarch when awakened from Sleep, Serely 
God was in this Place, and I knew it not, 
Gen. 28. NET. 4 | 
And now ſince the Spiritual Advantages 
of ſetting God always before us are ſo great 
and ſo many, I think I need uſe no other 
Perſwaſive to recommend this excellent Ex- 

edient of Holy Living to our conſtant Pra- 
Rice : In all other things we love the moſt 
Compendious Methods, and to malte uſe 


of ſuch Means as lead moſt directly and 10 
the 
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the ſhorteſt Line to the End we aim at. And 
why ſhould we not follow the ſame Method 
in the Practice of a Religious Life, the diffi- 
culty and conſequence of which is enough 
to engage us to ſeek out for the beſt and 
moſt forwarding Aſſiſtances? Now this cer- 
tainly of all others will deſerve that Chara- 
Qer, being the moſt general Inſtrument of 
Perfection, and — the moſt Coms 

tous way to it. Let us then be perſuas 
ded to make uſe of it, by ſetting God always 
before us, and having him always in our 
Thoughts, eſpecially under this Threefold 
Conſideration, as the Sapream Good, as a 
Pattern, and as an Obſerver ; ſo ſhall we have 
a perpetual incouragement to do well, and 
a ſufficient Counterpoiſe againſt all Temp- 
tations. And God grant we may ſo ſet him 
always before us here, that we may not be 
afraid to appear before him hereafter. Amen. 
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A Diſcourte concerning the do- 
ing God's Will on Earth, as 
it is in Heaven. 


—— 1 


— 


2» — 


Mat. 6. 10. Thy Will be done in Earth, 


as it is in Heaven, 


80 our Bleſſed Lord bids us to Pray, who 
came to be the Promoter of Holineſs, as 
well as to de the Author of our Faith, and 
to Reform the World as well as to Redeem 
it, Now as *tis the Perfection of the Natu- 
ral World to be Conformable to the Vnder- 
ſtanding of God, thoſe Immutable Ideal Re- 
preſentations which are in the Divine Mind, 
ſo is it the Perfection of the Moral World to 
be Conformable to his Will ; and in both 
theſe, the Second Perſon of the Sacred Tri- 
nity, the Eterna World, St. John tells us, 
that all things were made by him, or according 
to him, i avis, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. And St. Paul, 1 Col. 
16. 17. that by him were all things Created 
that are in Heaven, and that are in Earth; and 
4 : , that 
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that by him all things conſiſk. Again *tis ſaid, _ 


Heb. 1. 2, 10. by whom alſo he made the Worlds. 
And again, Thou Lord in the beginning haſt 
laid the Foandation of the Earth, and the Hea- 
vens are the Works of thy Hands. 

Then as to the perfecting the frame of the 
Moral World, as *twas his Meat and Drink 
to do the Will of his Father himſelf, ſo was 
it his Principal Buſineſs, and the Main of his 
Undertaking, to repair the Ruins of Mora- 
lity, to inlarge the Bounds of his Fathers 
Kingdom, to make others conformable to 
the Divine Will, and Partakers of the Di- 
vine Nature; which in part has already ta- 
ken effeR, and of which (as we are told,) we 
are yet to expect a further Accompliſbment 
under his Glorious Millennial Reign, when 
Righteouſneſs ſhall flouriſh and be exalted, 
and the Will of God be done on Earth to a 
very near degree as it is in Heaven. 

To this end ſerves the great Myſtery of 
Goodneſs, that Grace of God which has ap- 
peared to the World, teaching us, 2 Tit. 
11. that denying Ungodlineſs and Worldly 
Luſts, we ſhould live Soberly, Righteouſly 
and Godlily in this preſent World; the Cove- 
nant of Grace being ſo ordered and contri- 
ved, that our Duty is ſecured, as well as 
our Infirmity and Neceſſity relieved, and 
our Repentance is only made effectual by 
the ſatisfaction of 2 not nag 
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To this End he gave us a new Syſtem of 
Chriſtian Morals, which though no additi- 
on to the Eternal Law of Nature and right 
Reaſon, was yet a great Improvement of 
that of Moſes, And he took care alſo to ſe- 
cond his excellent Precepts, by as excellent 
an Example, that they might appear to be 
Practicable as well as Reaſonable. 
And here becauſe Example has the greater 
Influence of the Two, he not only gave us 
an abſolute one of his own, and exhorted 
us to the imitation of it, when he ſaid, Learn 
of me, but alſo remits us to the excellent Ex- 
ample of the Angels, thoſe ready Performers 
of God's Will, and winged Miniſters of his 
Pleaſure, in that he bids us Pray, Thy Will be 
done in Earth, as it i in Heaven. 1 
That God's Will is done in Heaven, is 
here ſuppoſed; we are therefore further con- 
cerned only to inquire. 
1. Of what Will of God our Lord is to be 
here underſtood? 
2. By whom it is done in Heaven? 
3. After what manner ir is there done? 
4. How far we are concerned to imitate 
this great Pattern of Obedience ? 
5. How reaſonable it is for us to do ſo ? 
And Firſt by Wil ; here our Lord cannot 
be ſuppoſed to mean that which is a Facul- 
ty in the Divine Eſſence, or rather the very 
Eſſence it ſelf; for how may we Pray _ 
| that 
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that ſhould be done, which Eternally and 
Neceſſarily is? Neither by Will here are we 
to underſtand the Act of Willing, for this 
can no more properly be ſaid to be done than 
the other; but that Will, for the doing of 
which we here Pray, is the Res Volita, or 
the Object of the Divine Will: But then 
this is Two fold, either the Object of his 
Will Decreeing, or the Object of his Will 
Commanding; or to word it according to 
the ordinary diſtindt ion, the Will of his De- 
crees, or the Will of his Commands : And 
tis generally held that both theſe are to be 
here underſtood. 
But J muſt confeſs it does not appear to 
me how the Will of God's Decrees can be at 
all here concerned, any further than as our 
Submiſſion to it is a part of the Will of his 
Commands; for not to inſiſt upon the ne- 
ceſſary and uncontroulable accompliſhment 
of God's Decrees, and that things neceſſa- 
ry and certain are not ſo proper Objects of 
Prayer, I only obſerve that this Will of God 
is here deſired to be done in Earth as it is in 
Heaven ; which ſuppoſes it to be. more per- 
fectly performed in the one than in the other; 
the latter being propoſed as a Pattern and 
Precedent to the former. But now, as 
God is in all Places equally Almighty, fo 
are his Decrees in all. Places alike performed 
in Earth as well as in Heaven, according to 
R 3 that 
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that of the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 135. Whatſoever 
tbe Lord pleaſed, that did he in Heaven and in 
Earth, and in the Sea, andin all deep Places ; 
this therefore cannot be meant of the Will 
of God's Decrees, any further than as tis a 
part of the Will of his Commands that we 
ſhould fubmit to them, and acquieſce in 
them. Neither indeed can this be directly 
and ſtrictly intended, but only by way of 
Proportion, that as the whole Will of God, 
which is capable of being done in Heaven is 
there done; ſo all that is capable of being 
done on Earth, ſhould in like manner be 
there done. But I fay it cannot be directly 
intended, there being no Afflidtive Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence incident to thoſe who 
do God's Will in Heaven, and conſequently 
no room for the Exerciſe of Patience and 
Submiſhon ; as will further appear by con- 
ſider ing the Second Inquiry, namely, by 
whom it is that this Will of God is done in 
Heaven. 3 
And this indeed is of no great Difficulty 
to reſolve, ſince the nature of the Will does 
of it ſelf point out to the Doers of it; for it 
being the Will of God's Commands, it can no 
more be done by God, than tis poſſible for 
Bod to obey himſelf. Nor can it be done 
by the Celeſtial Bodies; for however theſe 
a a large and improper ſenſe are ſometimes 
id to obey God, as when the Plalmiſt 7 
4 a | that 
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that the Heavens declare the Glory of God, 
and the Firmament ſheweth his Handy- 
work ; and that Wind and Storm fulfil his 
Word, and the like : Yet being neceſſary 
Agents, they cannot yield any Moral and 
Acceptable Obedience ; much lels in ſuch an 
eminent and exemplary manner as to be a 
Pattern to us, which yet is here ſuppoſed. 
And yet they will be every whit as capable 
of this Obedience as we are, if we be not 
free Agents; which by the way I leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe who deny that Pri- 
viledge to Human Nature. It remains there- 
fore, that the Holy Angels are they that do 
this Will of God in Heaven; none elſe are 
capable of doing it, and of theſe the Pſal- 
miſt ſays expreſly, that they falfil his Com- 
mandment, and hearten to the Voice of hs 
Word, Pſalm 103. 

Proceed we therefore to the next Inqui- 
ry, namely, after what manner this Will of 
God is done by the Holy Angels in Heaven ; 
that they do it after a very perfect and ex- 
cellent manner, far exceeding the higheſt 
Meaſures of Mortality, is here implied, in 
that they are propoſed and commended to 
us as Patterns, and might be further con- 
cluded from the Perfection of their Natures 
and Faculties, which we cannot but ſup» 
pole to be very extraordinary, ſince the ex- 
cellency of our future condition is ſumm'd 
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yp in this ſhort Deſcription, that we ſhall 
be like unto the Angels, Luke 20. 36. 

But waving this Conſideration taken from 
the Powers and Faculties of Angels as ſome- 
what too Nice and Metaphyſical for a Practi- 
cal Diſcourſe, I ſhall chuſe rather to repre- 
ſent the great Excellency wherewith they 

rform E Will of God from Two Colla- 

rial Conſiderations. 

Firſt, The Impediments they are free 
from. ; 
Secondly, The pofitive Adyantages they 

Enjoy. . 

Ang irſt, as to the Impediments they 
are free from: Tis the great diſadvantage of 
all Human Spirits in this Station, as well as 
the Complaint of ſome, that they are united 
with Bodies that are not proportioned to 
the Native Excellency and Activity of their 
Natures ; for indeed the Soul has made an ill 
Match, Marryed very much beneath her 
ſelf, and has met with a Clog inſtead of a 
Companion, one that is too weak to obey 

her Dictates and Motions, and too ſtrong to 
be governed ; that cannot follow, and that 
will not be lead; that fticks too cloſe to her 
to be ſhaken off, and yet is too looſe from 
her to be well managed: Such an untractable 
ill ſuited Conſort as this muſt needs be a 
ſtant incumbrance to the Soul, even in her 
e bas wych e in e Mae any 
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Spiritual Operations, becauſe here the Con- 
ſort has contrary Inclinations; ſo that the 
Soul is put to incounter not only with her 
ordinary weight, but with an Oppoſite Law, 
even the Lam of the Members which wars 
againſt the Law of the Mind, and brings us 
into Captivity to the Law of Sin, Rom. 7. 23. 
Neither is this all, for we are not on y 
cumbered with a weight of Fleſh, and de- 
preſſed by its low tendencies and propenſi- 
ons ; but our Body which at beſt is but in an 
ill diſpoſition for the Operations of the Ra- 
tional and Divine Life, is often diſcompoſed 
and made worſe by Sickneſs, and then the 
Soul is forced to ſympathize and condole 
with her ill ſuited Companion, and either 
not to act at all, or to perform her Part 
upon an ill tuned Inftrument : And he that 
is bleſſed with the ſtrongeſt and moſt tunable 
Conſtitution, and enjoys the moſt vigorous 
Health, has yet a great many ities of 
Nature to ſerve, that will take yp much of 
his Thoughts and much of his Time; ſo 
that he can't chuſe but be troubled about ma- 
ay things, things below the concernment of 
a Rational Being, and that, though he has 
choſen the Better Part, and is fo well con- 
vinced of his true Intereſt, as to acknowledge 
only one thing to be needfal. 

Add to all this, that we breath in an infect- 
ed Air, live in an ill World, where every 5 

jec 
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ject almoſt is a Temptation, and have a De- 
vil to tempt and ſeduce us; one who makes 
it his proper and profeſt buſineſs to croſs: the 
Ends of God, to diſturb the Moral Har 
of the Univerſe, and to hinder the ſy 
ny and agreement of the Two Worlds, that 
1e God's Will may not be done in Barth, as 
it is in Heaven ; And with theſe Diſadvanta- 
ges no wonder that it is nee. 
But now the Holy Angels have none of 
theſe impediments; they have either no Bo- 
dies, or ſuch as no way incommode or re- 
tard, but rather help and further their Facul- 
ties; for they are in the full height and laſt 
a of their Natures, and conſequent 
y muſt not be {ſuppoſed to have the leaſt de- 
gree of any of their Natural PerfeQions de- 
tained or held back from exerting it ſelf by 
any Clog or Impediment ; there being no 
reaſon imaginable why they ſhould be in- 
veſted with any degree of Power which 
muſt never be brought into AR, as it never 
mult be if not at preſent, they being now 


ſuppoſed to be in the laſt perfection of their 


Natures. They muſt be. therefore concei- 
ved in this reſpect, to act like neceſſary Agents 
to the fall, and to the armoft of their natu- 
ral Strength, and to have nothing in them 
that 1s not put forth as far as Dy can be. 
And beſides, the Scripture always ſpeaks of 


them 
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them under the denomination of Spirits, 
without making mention of any Bodies be- 
' longing to them; which | muſt needs im- 
ply, that either they are all Pure Minds, 
(as the Platonifts ſay of the higheſt Order,) 
or if they have Bodies, they are of ſo refined 
and clarified a Mould, ſo nigh to an Imma- 
terial Subſtance; that Spirit might ſerve as a 
common word for both. They have theres 
fore no weight or load upon their Faculties, 
nothing to dead or ſlacken the Spring of their 
Nature, no Concupilcence to — their 
Underſtandings, or to pervert their Wills, 
no Indifpoſition, Languor or Wearineſs oc- 
cafioned through crazy and ſickly Vehicles, 
but are always Freſh, * and Bright, 
like the life and quickneſs of the Mornin 
and rejoyce like the Sun to run their Courſe. 
They have no Neceſſities to relieve or pro- 
vide for, no impertinent Ayocations to call 
them off from their noble Exerciſes, no ill 
Company to debauch them, no Devil to 
tempt and inſnare them, and therefore muſt 
needs act with a full difphy of their Facul- 
ties, and be carried out unceflantly and in- 
tirely toward the Supream Good, with their 
whole bent and energy, as a Stone would 
tend toward the Center through an e- 
ſiſting Medium. 
But this will further appear by conſidering 
Secondly the poſitive advantages which they 
enjoy: 
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enjoy: Their great advan is, that the 
have a ear and clear Viſion of the El- 
ſence of the great God. Now I conſider that 
the Eſſence of God is the very Eſſence of 
Goodneſs, ie mn 43a9%, as the Divine Phi- 
loſopher fitly calls him; whereupon I con- 
ceive that an Angel ſeeing God after this El- 
ſential manner, muſt have the ſame Habi- 
tude and Diſpoſition to him, as one that 
does not thus ſee God has to the common 
Nature of Good. But now ?tis impoſh- 
ble that a Man ſhould either will or act 
any thing without attending to good in 
common, and without propoſing that as his 
aim: And accordingly tis as impoſſible that 
the Bleſſed Angels ſhould will or act any 
— without attending to God, and mak- 
ng im their End as long as they have this 
ential Viſion of him ; and of this they are 
never deprived, for our Lord ſays of them, 
that they always behold the Face of his Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven, Mat. 18. 10. This he 
ſpeaks of the Miſſonary Angels that have 
the Charge and Office of Guardians here up- 
on Earth, that even they notwithſtanding 
their Imployment here, have a conſiſtent 
view of the Divine Eſſence, and are never 
iaterrupted in their Beatifick Viſion ; much 
more then is this true of the Stationary An- 
gels that wait upon the Throne of God, the 
 Keſidentiaries of Heaven. Whence it further 
= follows, 
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follows, that 'tis impoſſible they ſhould 


ever Sin, or do any thing contrary to the Di. 


vine Nature or Will. For the Eſſence of 
God being ſuppoſed to be the ſame to them 


that good in general is to us, the Viſion of 


it muſt needs wholly ingage and conſtant- 
ly retain all their Powers and Faculties ; 
(for we can never will any thing out of the 


Sphere of Good in general,) communicate 


a kind of Deiform Habit to their Natures, 
and render them in all things exactly con- 
formable to the Divine Will. And according- 
ly the Apoſtle derives our future likeneſs and 
conformity to God from our Viſion of him 5 
We ſball be like him, lays he, for we ſhall ſee 
him as he is, 1 John 3. 2. N 

This ſhall be our Felicity hereafter; but 
it is the Priviledge of the Bleſſed Angels to 
enjoy it now, and therefore by the ſtrength 
of the ſame Argument it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that they are as like God as the cleareſt Viſi- 


on of him can make them; that is, as like 


him as finite can be like infinite, as a Crea- 


ture can be like its Creator. That they are 


exactly conformable to the Perfections of 
that Adorable Excellence which they behold, 
that they love what he loves, and hate what 


he hates, and that in all things they perform 
his Will and Pleaſure in a more excellent 
manner than ſuch imperfect Thinkers as we 


are, can either conceive or deſcribe. 
| T hus 
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Thus in general; but now for a more par- 
ticular account of the excellent manner of 
their Doing the Will of God in Heaven, we 
are to conſider. | 
Firſt, That they do it with full Readineſs 
and A/acrity : *Tis the neceſſary as well as 
unhappy Appendage of our Mortal frame, 
even in its beſt condition, to act with a 
 mix*d Conſent and a divided Choice: Sin 
indeed we ſometimes do with a full and 
thorough Conſent, without any renitencies 
to the contrary ſide ; but our reſolutions to 
Good are mixt and imperfect ; for the moſt 
part we do not go fo far, but *tis our higheſt 
Atchievement to conquer and prevail againſt 
the tendencies of the Animal part, not to be 
without them. And though after ſome un- 
certain Vibrations, the Scale does at length 
weigh down for Duty and Obedience, yet 
ſtill there is ſome weight in the other Bal- 

| lance, and the Motion though Victorious, 
yet is not intire and unreſiſted. But now 
the Holy Angels being free from the Impe- 
diments of a contrary Principle, perform the 
Will of God with a full, intire and perfect 
Conſent; they have no Demurs, or Diſput- 
ings, no Reluctancies or Averfions, but at 
the firſt intimation approve and execute the 
Will of God with all the readineſs and ala - 
crity of at intire, pure and undivided Will. 
And accordingly in the Prophet Iſaiab's Vi- 


ſion 
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ſion of God in his Glory, the Seraphim ap- 
with Six Wings, I/. 6. 2. With twain 
covered his Face, (the Text ſays) with 
twain he covered his Feet, and with twain he 


did fly. But to the Prophet Ezekiel, Ezek. 
10. the Viſion was inlarged, for to him the 
Cherubims were repreſented with Wings 


* 


and Wheels, both of them being very ſigni- 


ficant and lively Symbols of that eminent 
Alacrity and Agility wherewith the Holy 
Angels perform the Will of God. 

The Jews indeed have a Proverb, That the 
Angel of Juſtice flies bat with one Wing ; but 
hereby I conceive they intend only the ſlow- 
neſs of God in iſſuing out Commiſſions of 
Vengeance, not that of the Angels in putting 
them in Execution: For they ſee the Reaſon 
of the Command as well as the Lecter of it; 
or if not, yet the clear Viſion they have of 
the Divine Eſſence and Perfections, will not 
ſuffer them to doubt of the Equity and Rea- 
ſonableneſs of all his Njunctions, as being 


well aſſured that nothing but what is hight 

Reaſonable can be the reſult of Infinite Wi 

dom and Goodneſs : So that they are as 
well fatisfied with the Decrees of Vengeance, 
as with the milder Emanations of his Love, 
and perform them both with equal Chear- 
fulneſs. Thus we ſee the Angel who was 
Commiſſioned to keep laps'd Man out of 
Paradiſe with his Flaming Sword, e 
| imſe 
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himſelf as readily to the ungrateful Office, 
as he that was to carry the welcome Tidings 
of Man's Redemption to the Shepherds, and 
to ſing Glory to God on high, on Earth 
Peace and Good Will towards Men. And I 
queſtion not but that thoſe Sons of God 
which ſhouted for Joy at the laying the 
Foundations df this great Fabrick, will | 
after upon the Signal given, be full as ready 
to aſſiſt to its Deſtruction and Fiery Diſſolu- 
tion. But we are upon the ſame Grounds 

to conſider, 
Secondly, That their Obedience is Uni. 
form and Univerſal as well as ready and chear- 
ful, and that they have an equal reſpect to 
all the Commands of God. Upon the ſame 
Principle that they are Ready and Chearful, 
they are alſo Uniform and Univerſal in their 
Obedience; for the reaſon why they Obey 
chearfully, is either becauſe they are Con- 
vinced of the particular Equity and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of the Law, or becauſe they are 
convinced of the unerring Wiſdom of the 
Law · giver, whom they know * may ſafe» 

. upon by an implicit Confidence, 
though they ſhould not be able to account 
in particular for the Reaſon of what he Com- 
mands. And the ſame will be a ſufficient 
fatisfaction why they ſhould obey him Uni- 
verſally, ſince every Precept either carries 
its own Evidence and Reaſon with —— 

| Wat 
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what is as good, an Inducement to Obedi- 
ence, the undeceivable Reaſon of him that 
gives it. This is the Principle of Believing 
all that God Reveals, Myfterics as well as 
intelligible Articles, and the fame is the Prin- 
ciple of Obeying all that God Commands: 
And wherever there is a clear Conviction of 
this, there Obedience muſt needs be as Uni- 
verſal as Faith, as having the ſame Grounds - 
and Inducements : And thete being no rea- 
ſon to queſtion but that there is the higheſt 
Conviction of this in the Minds of An- 
gels, we may proceed to conſider, _ 

"Thirdly, With what Conſtancy they per- 
form the Divine Will : They obey with 
Conſtancy, not only as *tis oppoſed to final 
Ceſſation, but as tis oppoſed to the leaſt In- 
terruption. The higheſt Perſeverance we 
can pretend to in this Region of Inconſtan- 
cy, is not to fall off totally or finally; nor 
are we ſure of jo much as that. 'But to main- 
tain a ſteddy Courſe of Obedience without 
the leaſt Interruption, is beyond the meas 
ſures of Fleſh and Blood. But now the Holy . 
Angels ate not only ſecure from either total : 
or final Apoſtacy, but even from the leaft 
abatements or interruptions of Duty ; for the 
Excellence which they Contemplate is al- 
ways the ſame, and ſo alſo is the manner of 
their Contemplating it. They Contemplate 
the Face of God as the Philoſopher * 

8 $ p 4 J | / 


the Supream Intelligencies, A u coun als 
ways and alike, and conſequently cannot but 
love and adore him with a conſtant and un- 
interrupted Flame of Devotion, the Glori- 
ous Eſſence of God being the ſame to them 
that the common Nature of Good is to us, as 


| was obſerved before: To which there is this 


further Advantage to be added, that their 
Underſtandings are never under an Eclipſe, 
no not ſo much as in part ; but as they al- 
ways receive equal Illumination from God, 
ſo do they ſhine upon their Wills with an 
equal Light; and conſequently they muſt 
needs ſtand always equally affected and dif- 
poſed to what is good, as appearing to them 


always in a Light equally advantagious. For 


the variety and changeableneſs of our Wills 
proceed from the variety of our Judgments ; 
and were our Thoughts and Apprehenſions 


of things always uniform, our Actions would 


be ſo too; for we always act as for that in- 
ſtant we think. This therefore being the 
happy condition of Angels, to have the Eye 


of their, Underſtanding always equally: 


awake, and in full Illumination, there muſt 
needs be alſo a conſtant Regularity in their 
Wills. The ſhort is, as long as they Con- 
template the Divine Eſſence, they cannot 
divert aſide to any thing irregular, becauſe. 
of the Superlative Excellence of. the Divine: 
Good, which fills and wholly ingages the 
1 21 N. Faculties; 
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Faculties; and fot the ſame reaſon they can- 

mot chuſe but for ever to Contemplate. And 
herein 1 — — muſt be placed that happy 
Angels are under, of do- 

racy wo the Will of God Au of perſevering in 
it to all Eternity; and that this is that 
which we mean, when we ſay they are Con- | 
firmed in good. 

But leaving theſe Flaming Excellencies a 
while to their Hap PPy and Noble Employ- 
ments, before we go further, let us ſre how 
theſe Speculations may be improved to the 
benefit of our Praftice : And Firſt, ſince God 
has made his Angels ſuch excellent and ac- 
compliſhed Creatures, let us make the ſame * 
uſe of it that the Pſalmiſt did when he took 
from hence an occaſion of Praiſe and Thankſ- 
giving; Praiſe the Lord O my Soul, ſays he, 
and then mentioning ſome. Characters of 
his Greatnefs, he adds, Pſal. 104. 4. He 
makes his Angels Spirits, and bu Miniſters a 
Flaming Fire, Indeed the Angels are the 
greateſt Occaſions as well as Ae of 
Praife, as being the Nobleſt part of the Di- 
vine Workmanſhip ; Erl. 43. 1. Look ap- 
vn the Rain. bom, and Praiſe him that made it, 
Faye the Son of Sirach: And if God is to be 
Praiſed for the Beauty of the Rain- Bow, cauſ- 
ed only by various Reflections and Refra- 
Qions of the Globules of the Second Element 


in their paſſage through a Cloud, how much 
S 2 more 
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more is he to be adored for theſe great Ma- 
ſter· pieces of his Art, theſe Cloſet-Draughts 
of his Beauty. 99218 : 
Secondly, We may take a Caution hence 
to beware of that Voluntary Humility which 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks of; and were he now 
alive, would have freſh Occaſion given him 
to Condemn, in Worſhipping Angels ; take 
heed to thy ſelf, leſt when thou lifteſt up 
thine Eyes to Heaven, and ſeeſt the Sun, 
and the Moon, and the Stars, even all the 
Hoſt of Heaven, thou ſhouldeſt be driven 
to Worſhip them, ſays Moſes to the People 
of Iſrael : Deut. 4. 19. And there is the 
ſame and greater danger here, when we 
Contemplate the Glory of this other Hea- 
venly Hoſt ; for however thraugh Envy or 
Emulation we uſually leſſen and diſparage 
one anothers Excellencies, yet when we have 
to do with Creatures of another rank and 
order, we are apt to be guilty of the oppo- 
ſite extream, and to exchange Detraction for 
 Jaolatry. | 4 
Thirdly, We have here a moſt excellent 
Antidote againſt Pride, which is a littleneſs 
of Mind that ariſes from our Ignorance of 
the World about us as well as of our Selves ; 
and conſequently is beſt Cured by conſider- 
ing what Excellencies there are above us, 
The Young Home-bred Heir that thinks his 
Father's Mannour a conſiderable part of the 
World, 
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World, is ſent abroad to ſee more of it, and | 


returns Home Cured by his Travels. And 


would the Man that ſwells and looks big 


upon his Parts or Learning, but beſtow a 


Thought or Two upon the Perfections of 


Angels, I dare warrant him his Plumes will 
quickly fall, and that he will never find in- 
his Heart to ſet up for a Wit more: For 


alas, what are we to the Angels ? Hereafter 


indeed ?tis to be hoped, that ſome of us may 
be made like them ; but what are we in- 


Compariſon now ? They excel us more than 
we do the Beaſts of the Field, and we need 


nothing elſe but this one Conſideration well 


thought upon to convince us, That Pride 
was not made for Man. 


Fourthly, We may learn hence ſo to fear 
the Devil, as to look upon him as a conſi- 
derable Adverſary, and not to be too ſecure 
in our beſt Condition; for he is an Angel 
ſtill, and we know not what he has loſt by. 
his Fall, beſides that Grace and Goodneſs 
whereby he might be diſpoſed to help and 


: 
vl 
” 
- 


befriend us. And the Apoſtle tells us, that 


we ſtill wreſtle againſt Principalities and 
Powers: And therefore it concerns us to pro- 


vide our ſelves accordingly, and as he there 


adviſes, to take unto us the whole Armour of 


Laſtly, we ſhould endeayour to imitate. 


all the Moral and Imitable Excellencies o 
"+ Fy the 
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* 
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and-chearſully, pet "tis. not required: we 
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the good Angels; our Saviour has made them 
our Pattern in his Prazer, and we ſhould 
make them ſo in our Eives, by endeavour» 
ing to perform God's Wilt in Earth as it is 
in Heaven: Which calls upon me to return 
to the Fourth Enquiry, namely, How far 
we are concerned to imitate this Pattern of 
8 | * W 

That our Imitation of it is in ſome Mea. 
ſure or other required, is moſt certain, 
otherwiſe our Lord would never have taughe 
us to Pray that God's Will ſhould be done 
on Earth as it is in Heaven; but how far is 
the Queſtion ? In anſwer to which, l obſerve: 
that the Obedience of the Angels may be con- 


ſidered either Intenſively, or Extenſively 7 


or in other Words, either with reſpect to 
the Act, or with. reſpect to the Object; 
which laſt may again be meant either of the 
kinds of Good, or of the ſeveral degrees in 
each kind. | ITT) N 
This being premiſed, I anſwer, Firſt, 

That we are not obliged to the Intenſeneſs 


'of: Angelical Obedience; this I ſay. we are 


not obliged to, becauſe tis not among the 
ip" H, the things which are in our Power. 


' © *Fhis indeed will he part of our Reward here 


aſter, but it cannot be our Duty. here; and; 
therefore though we are to obey. God ireadily 


ul 
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ſhould do it with ſuch a degree of Alacrity 
as excludes all imperfe& motions to the con- 
trary. *Tis not required while we are 2 
Compound of Fleſh and Spirit, that the lat- 
ter ſhould be wholly free from the Solicita- 
tions of the former ; *tis ſufficient if it have 
the Caſting Voice, and prevail in the Con- 
tention; and ſo much indeed is Duty. And 
therefore ſays the Pſalmiſt, He that nom goes 
on his way weeping, and beareth farth good Seed, 
ſhall doabtleſs come again with Joy, and bri 
bis Sheaves with him: Pſal. 126, He *. 
beat forth good Seed, and if he does ſo, it 
ſhall be no Prejudice to him that he goes 
on his way weeping. ft 

Neither are we.obliged to ſerve God al- 
ways with equal heights of Devotion, and 
with an uniform fervency of Mind. ; for 
befides that, our Saviour himſelf who led 
the moſt Avgelica! Life,Pray?d at ſome timey 
more earneſtly than at others; this depends 
in a great meaſure upon the various jun- 
Crures of Circumſtances, and the varioug 
Imperfections of Objects from without, an 
the different fineneſs and quickneſs of the 
Animal Spirits within, with many other Ac- 
cidental Diſpoſitions which are not in our 
Power. We are only accountable for the 
Motions of our Wills; and for ebbs and flows 
of Paſflon, no further than they are at the 
difpofal of the * and therefore if — 
| S 4 2 
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Sail by a true Compaſs, and ſteer our Courſe 
to the right Point, we do our Duty, and are 
not Chargable for want of Guſty Blaſts, and 
Swelling Sails, which are not in our Power 
to have. 3 1 
Then Secondly, as to the Extenſiveneſs of 
Angelical Obedience, if this be conſidered 
in the Firſt Senſe, with reſpect to the kinds 
of Good, we are certainly oblig'd to have 
our Obedience as Extenſive as theirs, being 
bound to obey the whole Will of God. 
For the fincerity of our Obedience can no 
- otherwiſe be juſtified than by its Univerſality 
and Uniformity ; Uniformity as to the Object, 
though not as to the AF ; and therefore tis 
that the Pſalmiſt Prays, O that my Ways were 
ſo direct that I might keep thy Statutes ; Pal. 
119. ſo ſhall T not be confounded when. I 
have reſpect unto all thy Commandments. 
But if the Extenſiveneſs of Angelical 
Obedience be conſidered in the latter Senſe, 
with reſpect to the ſeveral Degrees in each 
kind of good, fo we are not bound to come 
up to the Meaſures and Attainment of An- 
gels, and that becauſe *cis beyond the Capa; 
city of our preſent Condition. Nay, I think 
we are not ſtrictly obliged under Pain of Sin, 
| fo attain to all the degrees of good which 
we poſſibly can, or always to do what is 
fimply Beſt; for I think it plain from Scrip; 
ture, that the Degrees of good admit o 
Wy" 4 „„er e Counce | 
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Councel as well as Precept, and of perfection 
as well as Duty: Much leſs therefore are 
we obliged to the ſull extenſiveneſs of Ag 
lical Obedience as thus conſider'd : If we are 
not bound to os: Beſt, much leſs to their Beſt. 
But beſides this way of conſidering the 
Extenfiveneſs of the Angelical Obedience as 
to the kinds and degrees of Good, there is 
yet another, namely with reſped to Tine 
or Continaance ; this is what we otherwiſe 
call their Perſeverance or Conftancy of Obe- 
dience: Now as to the Meaſures of our Obli- 
gation to this, we are to diſtinguiſh and con- 
ſider the Goſpel in a double Capacity, as a 
Law, and as a Covenant ; if we conſider it as 
a Covenant, then we are not obliged to a 
conſtant, and all the way a long continued 
Obedience. 'For ' tis not uninterrupted, but 
only final Perſeverance that is the condition 
of the Covenant. But if we conſider it as a 
Law, then we are not only obliged to a final, 
but to an uninterrupted Perfeverance, that 
is, we are not only required to be found at 
our laſt Exit in a ſtate of ſincere Obedience, 
(Which is the Condition of the Covenant,) 
but alſo to continue all the way in it: For 
every deliberate and voluntary interruption 
af it is Sin, and ſuch as while unrepented of, 
will actually bring upon us Damnation. 
. Having thus in ſhort ſtated the general 
Meaſur e of our Conformity to the Angelical 
FR | Pattern 
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to domineer over his Creatures, and to im- 


- ſhould juſtly owe him Homage 


our Duty and Intereſt t 
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Pattern, which are alſo the Meaſures of our 


Evangelical Obedience, I come now laſtly 
to conſider how Reaſonable it is that we 
ſhould do thus ; and certainly if any thing 
in the World be reaſonable, *tis => we 
ſhould do the Will of God; for the Wil of 
God is the higheſf Reaſon. Indeed were God 
an Arbitrary — Being, that loved 


poſe on them harſh and troubleſom Com- 
mands only for his own Pleaſure, and to 
ſhew his Autority though even then we 
and Obedi- 
ence, yet there might be — pretence for 
Aude, it, and making demurs about it. 

is ſo good and kind as to enjoyn us 


nothing but What is purſuant of the End 


for which he Created us; that is, our Hap+ 
pineſs and Perfection: So kind as to links 


ogether, and to 
make thoſe very things the Inſtances of our 
Obedience, which are the natural Means, 
and neceſſary. Cauſes of our Happineſs : 80 


that were we to contrive a way to make our 
Condition Happy, we could pitch upon no 
better than what he has already 
to us in the Laws which he has given us. 


preſeribed 


So highly conſonant and 


agreeable are they 


to the frame of our Natures, and ſo abſolute- 
ly neceſſary are they both to the order of this 


preſent World, and ta the Happineſs c of the 
222 3 N. 
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next. This might eaſihy be demonſtrated of 
euery one of the Divine Commandments ia 
particular; but that being too long an Un- 
dertaking for the cloſe of a Diſcourks, 'T ons 
ly conſider that we have a certain to 
conelude what the Will of God muſt be in 
reference to us, by what he is in himſelf; 
for this is an evident Principle, That ſuch as 
God himſelf is, ſuch muſt bo his Will, it be- 
ing —— that he ſhould will any 
thing contrary to his. Nature. But now we 
all take God to be a Being Eſſentially and 
Immutably Wiſe and Good, Holy, Juſt and 
Frue; and if theſe are Properties inſepara- 
ble from the Nature of God (as all: grant 
they are,) then the Will of God mult 7 
be Holy, Wiſe, Juſt, True and Good, 
— highly fit and reaſonable to ba 
* | 

But. why: O God do we want Reoſon t 
perſwade us to do thy Will ? Is it not enough 
that it is Thine: 2 Thine who art the great 
Creator and Governour of the World, and 
haſtz the higheſt right to be ſerved by all tho 
Creatures, and by all the Powers: which, thou 
haſt' made ? Toe, who -_ oY 1 — 

teſt Being, who art infinitely Wi o- 

Þ Jall and Prue, and canſt therefore oom- 
wo. but what is ſo 2 Thine, who 
art above all capacity of addition to thy Hap- 


pines and canſt therefore propoſe Ron 
buy 


a. W 
* * 


Reaſons of things, even the deep things of 
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but that of thy Creatures in the Laws that 
thou giveſt them? Why then do we inquire 
after the Reaſon of thy Will ? It ought to 
ſatisſie us that it is Thin 
And ſince this Will of God is done in Hea- 


ven, why ſhould it not be done on Earth? 


Since the Bleſſed Angels who can diſcern the 


God, and are infinitely better able to judge 
of the Reaſonableneſs of Obedience then we 
are; ſince they are ſo ready and forward to 
pay it, why ſhould we make any Qypeſtion 
or any Delay about it ? Since the great Hea- 


venly Hoſt, thoſe Excellent Beings that ex- 


cel both in Wiſdom and Strength, acknow - 
ledge and ſubmit to the Government of God, 
why ſhould we ua little handful of Rebels, 
ſtand out? Since the Will of God is done in 


Heaven, why is it not on Earth? Yes, it is 
done on Earth, for at his Commandment 


the Waters flow, and the Wind and Storm 
fulfil his Word; only Man, diſorderly Man, 
will not be Obedient, though he has a God 


for his Maker, and Angels for his Preſident. 


But let as many of us as hope to be like 


Angels hereafter, ſtudy to be like them 
here; let us ſeriouſly and diligently endea- 


vour to write after ſo fair a Copy, and ſet 
before us the Holy Angels as Patterns, as 


well as Obſervers, in all our Actions, which 
would certainly work more upon us, than 


that 


— 
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that Expedient ſo much adviſed by a great 
Man, the imaginary preſence of a Caro or a 
Læliur. Let us make it our care as much as 
in us lies, by the Angelica Piety and Regu- 
larity of our Lives, to reſtore the Moral 

World to that 2 and Uniform Har- 
mony wherein God made it, and not only 
Pray, but alſo heartily Endeavour that the 
Will of the great God may be done here on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 
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